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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A PERSUASION of the utility of a concise History of 
Modern Europe induced the Author to undertake this 
Work ; and he has had the satisfaction to find his opi« 
nion justified by that of the Public. The epistolary 
form was chosen as best calculated, in tracing the con- 
catenation of events, for uniting the accuracy of the 
chronologer with the entertainment of the memorialist; 
and the character of a nobleman and a father was as- 
sumed, in order to give greater weight to the moral 
and political maxims, and to entitle the writer to offer, 
without seeming to dictate, to the world, such Reflec- 
tions on life and Manners as are supposed more im- 
mediately to belong to the higher orders of Society. 

To each Volume of this Edition is prefixed a Chro- 
nological Table of Contents ; and to facilitate reference, 
an Index is subjoined to the Work. 

WILLIAM RUSSELL. 

Gray^s Inn^ May 29, 1786. 
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FROM THB RI8B OP THE MODERN KINGDOMS, TO THE PEACE OP 

WBSTPHAUA, IN 1648- 



LETTER I. 



Qfihe DecBne and Fall of the Roman Empire^ and the Settle^ 

ment qfthe Barbarians. 

YOU have already, my dear Philip, finished your course 
of Ancient Histonr, under your preceptor: in the elements of 
Modem History 1 myself will undertake to instruct you. The 
establishment of the' present European nations; the origin of 
our laws, manners^ and customs ; the progress of society, of 
alrts, and of letters ; demand your particular attention, and were 
ill committed to the disquisitions of a mere scholar. 

Europe is the dieatre on which the human character has 
appeared to the greatest advantage, and where society has at- 
tained its most perfect form, both in ancient and modem times. 
Its history will therefore furnish us with every thing worthy of 
observation in the study of men or of kingdoms. I shall, how* 
ever, direct your eye occasionally to the other parts of the 
globe, that you may have a general idea of the state of the 
universe. iSut, before I proceed to the history of Modem 
Europe, it will be proper to say a few words concerning its 
ancient mhabitants, and it situatkm at the settlement of the pre* 
sent nations. 

Vol. I. F 



48 THE HISTORY OF pabt i. 

The inhabitants of ancient Europe may be divided into three 
classes, Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians ; under which last 
term we usually comprehend all those nations to whom tfie two 
former were pleased to apply it, because they had made less 
progress in the arts of civilization. With the Greek and Ro- 
man story you are well acquainted. I shall^ therefore, only 
lemind you, that the Greeks, the most polished people of an- 
tiquity, inhabited the maritime parts of the country now known 
by the name of European Turkey ; that, when corrupted, Aey 
were subdued t^ the Romans ; and that the conquemrs then 
turned their arms against the Gauls, Germans, and other bar- 
barians, whom they in a great measure reduced to subjectioo, 
by their superiority in the art erf* war, but not with tfie satne 
facility with which they had overcome the voluptuous nations 
of Asia. A single battle did not decide the fate of a kine;dom. 
Those brave and independent people, though often defeated, 
resumed their arms with fresh valour, and defended with ob- 
stinate courage their possessions and dieir liberties. But, after 
a variety of struggles, in which many of them perished in the 
field, and many were carried into slavery, a miserable remnant 
submitted to the Romans ; while others fled to their mountains 
for freedom, or took refuge in the inaccessible comers of die 
North. There, defended by lakes and rivers, the indignant 
barbarians lived, until time had ripened among their enemies 
the seeds of destruction. Then, rushing forth, like an impetu- 
ous flood, and sweeping every thing before them, they took 
vengeance on the murderers of mankind; overturned the vast 
476 fabric of the Roman empire, the work and the won- 
^ ' der of ages; established on its ruins new govern- 

ments and new manners ; and accomplished the most signal 
evolution in the history of nations^ 

Here we must pause, that we may consider the moral and 
political causes of this great event, and its influence on the 
state pf society. 

As soon as the Romans had subdued a particular territory, 
they prepared to civilize it. They transferred into each ci the 
C(Hiquered countries their laws, manners, arts, sciences, and li- 
terature. And some have thought these a sufficient com- 
pensation for the loss of liberty and independence. But you, 



1 It was long tiishionable with modern writers, especitlly Cheie cf a dasuSoal torn, to rail 
a^lntt their H><It} Aiieestors, amt iMTwnt the Aill of tne Romtn emplfQ M a gnyit nutTortiine 
to the buipan race. Tlii« nusuke seems to have trisen from ftQ admiratioii of unoient lite- 
rature, ftml an (nnp«*rfeet knowledge ofhistorj; from not jmlReieiiily dlstiogaisfaing between 
the extinetioQ of Roinan liberty, and the destraetkNi ^ Roman despotlnn. 
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my dear Philip, will JQd^e very differently, I hope, whatever ve- 
neiation you may have for the Roman name. 

Good laws are essential to good government, arts and scien* 
ces to the prosperity of a nation, and learning and politeness to 
the perfection of the human character. But these, in order to 
exalt a peofde, must be the result of the natural progress of ci* 
vilizatiof), not of any adventitious ferment or external violence. 
The firuits q£ summer are ripened in winter by art ; but the 
course of the seasons is necessary to give them their proper fla- 
voiBT, their regular size, and their natural taste. Tiie sponta- 
neous produce oi the fprest, though somewhat harsh, is prefe- 
rable to what is raised by such forced culture : and the native 
dignity, the unsophisticated manners, and rude virtues of the 
barbarian, are superior to all that can be taught to the slave.-— 
When mankind are obliged to look up to a master for honour 
and consequence, to flatter his foibles, and to fear his frown, 
cunning takes place of wisdom, and treachery of fortitude ; the 
mind loses its vigour, ^e heart its generosity ; and man, in 
beine polished^ is only debased 

1ms truth was never, perhaps, more strikingly exemplified 
than in the history of the Roman empire. The degrading in* 
fluence of its dominion, more than any other circumstance, has- 
teniog its dissolution ; for, although the conquered nations were 
by such means more easily kept in subjection, they became un- 
able to resist a foreign enemy, and might be considered as de** 
cayed members of the body politic, which increased its size 
widiout increasing its strength. An appearance of prosperity, 
indeed, succeeded to the havoc of war ; the ruined cities were 
rebuilt, and new ones founded ; population flourished ; civiliza- 
ticm advanced ; the arts were cultivated : but the martial and in* 
dependent spirit of the people of the northern provinces was so 
totally extinct in a few centuries, that, instead of preferring 
death to slavery, like so many of their illustrious ancestors, they 
patiently submitted to any contribution which a rapacious gov- 
ernor was pleased to levy : and the descendants of those gallant 
warriors who had disputed the field with the Roman legions 
under C^sar and Germanicus, were unable to oppose the desul« 
tory inroads of a troop of undisciplined barbarians. They were 
almost incapable either of thinking or acting for themselves.*— r 
Hence all the countries, which had been subjected to the Ro- 
man yoke, fell a prey to the first invader, after tlie retreat of 
the imperial forces. 

Many other causes contributed to the dissolution of the Ro- 
man empire, beside the debility occasioned by its unwieldy 
corpulence. 
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Rome owed her dommion as moch to* tfie nwmars.as 46 
arms of ho: citizens^. Their dignity of sentttnent, dieir love of 
liberty and of their country, their passion for riory, their p<n'- 
severance in toils, their contempt of dan^ and of death, thcw 
obedience to the taws, and, above all, their civil constitution a&Rl 
military disciplme, had extended and cemented the ccmqueaCs 
of the Romans. The very usurpations of that sovereign people 
(for I speak of the times of the republic) were covened with a 
certain majeisty, which rendered even tyranny respectable. But 
their government carried in its bosom the seeds of (instruction. 
The continual jealousy between the patricians and plebeians^the 
senate and the people, without any balancing power^ made die 
ruin of the republic inevitable, as soon as the manners were re- 
laxed : and a relaxation of manners was necessarily produoed 
by the pillage of Greece and the conquest of Asia^ by thtcon- 
t^gious refinements of the one, and the influx of wealdi fipom 
the other. 

. The fall of Carthage, and die expulsion of the Gauls fkom It* 
aly, though seemingly die two most fortunate events in the Ro* 
man history, contributed also to a change of manners, and to the 
extinction of Roman liberty. While Carthage subisisted, the at- 
tention of all parties was carried tbward that rival state ; to de^ 
fend themselves,' or, annoy their enemies, was the only tSxce of 
the Romans ; and as long as the Gauls had possessions in die 
neighbourhood of Rome, her citizens were united by the sense 
of common danger; but no sooner were their fears froM abroad 
removed, than the people began to be alto^ther ungovertiable. 
Ambitious men took advantage of their licentiousness ; party 
clashed with party. A master became necessary, in orOGt to 
terminate the horrors of civil war, as well as to give union and 
vigour to the state. Interest and vanity made courtiers; force 
or fear, slaves. The people were disarmed by the jealousy of 
despotism, and corrupted by the example of an abandoned 
court. Effeminacy, debauchery, profligacy, and every atro- 
cious vice, were common upon die throne. 

A new source of ruin disclosed itself. Some disputed succes- 
sions having convinced the troops that the sovereignty viras in 

9 *' Think DOt/ nid the younger Cato to the Raman senate, *• it wai mtr^j by foreeoC 
*( arniB that our forefNthere rais«>d thii repablic from a low eonditioQ to its preaent great* 
*' neu ;— no ! but by things of a Tery different nature— industry and discipline at home, 
^ moderation and justice abroad, a disinterested spirit in eoaneil, anbiioded by passion, and 
»' unbiassed by pleasure." Sailust. Bett. CatUin, 

S It waa in the delicious climate and pleasurable groves of Asia (says Salluat) that the Ro- 
man soldiers first learned to abandon themselTes to wine and women— to admire pietares, 
statues, and vases of curious workmanship— and to spare nothing eivil or snored io the vrth 
seeatJOQ of (heir rspaaioitf aims. JUeiL CaHUn, 
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thoir bands, tfiey liencefbrdi sold it to the highest bidden Sport- 
ing with iht lives of iheir princes, as formerly with the laws of 
the republic, diey created emperors only ti> extort money from 
them, said afterwards massacred them, in order to extort like 
sums from their siiceessors. Emperors were opposed to emper- 
ors, and armies disputed the pretentions of armies. With obe- 
dience discipline was lost. Wise princes endeavoured, but in 
vain, to restore it : their zeal to maintain the ancient military 
regulations only exposed them to the fury of the soldiery ; the. 
very name pf discipline ^was a signal for revolt* The armies of 
Rome did ;iot now consist of freemen who had voluntarily cho- 
sen a military life, or who, in obedience to the laws, served for 
a term of ye^s; but of mercenaries collected from the provinc^, 
or barbarians bribed into the service, as more able to undergo 
the fatigues of war. . Her soldiers were no longer citizens arm- 
ed in defence of their country : they were its oppresscMrs ; they 
were licen|pd robbers, insatiably eager for pillage. 

.To prevent the continual treasons of the soldiery, particular- 
ly of the praetorian bands, the emperors associated with them- 
selves, ki the» supreme power, their sons, their brothers, or 
such persons as they could trust ; and every emperor elected 
a Gae^ar, or successor. They likewise subdivided, and conse- 
quentiy diminished, the power of the praetorian prsefects, who 
were the grand-vizirs of their time, appointing four instead of 
two. By these means the imperial seat was rendered more 
secure ; Ae emperors were permitted to die in their beds ; 
manners were swtened, and less blood was shed by ferocity ; 
but the state was wasted by an enormous expense, and a new 
species of oppression took place, no less disgraceful to huma- 
nity than the former massacres. The tyranny was transferred 
from the soldiery to th^ prince ; the cause and the mode were 
changed, but the effect was the same. Shut up within the 
walls of a palace, surrounded by flatterers and women, and 
simk in the softness of Eastern luxury, those masters of em- 
. pire governed in secret by the dark and subtle artifices of des^ 
potism; Iniquitous judgments, under the form of justice, 
seemed only to set death at a distance, in order to make life 
more miserable, and existence more precarious. Nothing was 
said, all was insinuated ; ever man of high reputation was ac- 
cused; and the warrior and the politician daily saw themselves 
at the mercy of sycophants, who had neither ability to serve the 

state themselves, nor generosity to suffer others to serve it with 

honour*. 

4 See Moniesqtiieii^ Conudirationt ntr le» Causet de la Orandeitr des B^mamt, et de 
ieur D^cadencCf chap. xv. xvi. xtiL, and the aathore there cited, espceiallj Taeittn^ Am* 
"^^ — iy UareeUinus, and Zoaimos. 
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The removal of the imperial court to Constantinople, to say 
nothing of the subsequent division of the empire into Eastern 
and Western, was a new blow to the grandeur, of Rome, and 
likewise to its security ; for the veteran legions, that guarded 
the banks of the Danube and the Rhiae, were also removed to 
the East, in order to guard another frontier ; and Italy, robbed 
of its wealth and inhabitants, sunk into a state of the most an- 
nihilating languor. Changed into a garden by an Asiatic 
pomp, and crowded with villas, now deserted by their volup- 
tuous owners, this once fertile country was unable Jto maintain 
itself; and, when the crops of Sicily and Africa. failed, die 
people breathed nothing but sedition. 

The discontents occasioned by the removal of the imperial 
court, were heightened by those of religion. Christianity had 
long been making progress in the empire : it now ascended die 
throne of the Cassars. As the Christians had formerly been 
persecuted^ they, in their turn, became persecutors.^ The gods 
of Rome were publicly insulted, their statues were broKen, 
their votaries were harassed. Penal statutes were enacted 
against the ancient worship : the punishment of death was de- 
nounced against the sacrifices formerly ordained by law ; the 
altar of Victory was overturned, the cross was exalted ia< its 
stead,* and displayed in place of that triumphant eagle under 
which the world had been conquered'. The most dreadful 
hates and animosities arose. The Pa^ns accused the Chris- 
tians of all their misfortunes ; they rejoiced in the midst of the 
greatest calamities, as if the gods ha4 come in person to take 
vengeance on the destroyers of their altars ; while the Chris- 
tians affirmed, that the remains of Paganism alone had drawn 
down the wrath of Omnipotence. Both parties were more oc- 
cupied about their religious disputes than the common safety ; 
and to complete the miseries of the unhappy people, the Chris- 
tians became divided among themselves. New sects sprang 
up ; new disputes took place ; new jealousies and antipathies 
raged; and the same punishments were denounced agsdnst 
Heretics and Pagans. An universal bigotry debased the minds 
of men. In a grand assembly of the provinces, it was propos- 
ed, that, as they were three persons in the Trinity, there should 

5 Four respeeuble deputations were toeceuiTeljr voted to the imperial eoait, npreient- 
ing the grievances of the priesthood and the senate, and sdlkiting the restoration of the 
ftitar of Victorj. The conduct of this important business was entrusted to Symmaehua, a 
noble and eloquent orator, who thus makes Rome herself plead before the imperial tribu- 
nal, in fnvour of the ancient worship: *' These rites have repelled Hannibal from the eltj^ 
*' and the Gauls from the Cnpitol. Were m^ grej hairs reserved for such intolerable dis- 
*' grace ? 1 am ignorant ol* the new system that I am required to adopt ; but I am well as* 
^' 8»ired, thHt the correcUon of old age is alirays an uogratefal and invidious office/' Sym- 
•' mach. lib. X. episi. H. 
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b& three eifiperors. Seges were raised, and cities lost, for the 
sake of a piece of rotten wood, or withered bone, supposed to 
have belonged to some saint or martyr. The eflfeminacy of 
the age mingled itself with this infatuation ; and generals, more 
weak than humane, sat down to mourn the calamities of war, 
when they should intrepidly have led on their troops to 
battle. 

The character of the people with whom the Romans had to 
contend^ was the reverse of their own. Those Barbarians, as 
they were called, breathed nothing but war. Their martial 
spirit was yet in its vigour. They sought a milder climate, 
and lands more fertile than their forests and mountains ; the 
sword was their right; and they exercised it without remorse, 
as the right of nature. Barbarous they surely were, but they 
were superior to the people whom they attacked, in virtue as 
well as m valour. Simple and severe in their manners, they 
ware unacquainted with the namfe of luxury ; any thing was 
suffieient for their extreme frugality. Hardened by exercise 
and toil, their bodies seemed inaccessible to disease or pain; 
they sported widi danger, and met death with expressions of 
joy. They were, at the same time, remarkable for their regard 
ta €ie sanctity of the marris^e bed, dieir generous hospitality, 
their detestation of treachery and falsehood. They possessed 
many maxims of civil wisdom, aTid wanted only the culture of 
reason to conduct them to die true principles of social life^. 

What could the divided, effeminate, and now dastardly Ro- 
raaiKs, oppose to such a people? Nothing but fear and folly; 
or, what was still more ignominious, treachery. Soon convinced 
that die combat was unequal, they attempted to appease the 
invaders by money : but that peace could not be of long conti- 
nuance which put those who sold it in a better condition to sell 
another. Force is seldom just. These voluntary contributions 
were changed into a tribute, which was demanded as a rieht; 
and war was denounced when it was refused, or fell short of the 
customary sum. Tributes were multiplied upon tributes, till 
the empire was drabed of its treasure. Another expedient was 
then adopted : large bodies of the Barbarians were taken into 
pay, and opposed to other Barbarians* This mode of defence, 
so contrary to the practice of the first Romans, answered for 

t Montei^ CmmtUrat, Sic. chap. xTii.— xxiiL Soe tin Gibboo't Bitt, if lAe JMSm 
and Fall of the Roman Empire^ ?ol, iii.— ▼!. and the authors there quoied. 

7Taeat. die Jlfon6ti« Otfrm.— Jornand^ de lie6. Get, — <' Ai in poluhed 8oeieties.'*say« 
Ammianus MarceUinus, speaking of the Huoa, « ease and tranquillitj are courted, Chegr 
" delight ia var aod dangers. He who falls in battle is reckoned happy ; irhile thcf vli» 
" die of old age or disease are deemed ioittDOus." Bift. Ub. xxxi. 
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the moment, but terminated in ruin : those auxfliarieis proved 
the most dangerous enemies to the empire. Already acquaint- 
ed with the luxuries, the wealth, and tne weakness of die Ro- 
mans they turned their arms against their masters, inviting 
their countrymen to come and share with them in the spoils ^ 
a people unworthy of so many accommodations. They had 
likewise become acquainted with what little military skill yet 
remained among the Romans; and that, superadded to their na- 
tural intrepidity, rendered them irresistible. A third expedient, 
yet more unworthy of the Roman name, was practised :— assas- 
sination was employed by the emperors against those princes ot 
leaders whose arms they feared ; it was even concealed beneath 
the mask of friendship, and perpetrated under die roof of hos- 
pitality-^in the convivial hour^ and at the festive board* ! 

This diabdical practice, the want of faith, and other unman- 
ly vices of Ae Romans, not only account for the subversion of 
dieir empire, but also for many of the cruelties of the conquer- 
ors. Inflamed with the passion of revenge, no less than widi 
the thirst of conquest and the lust of plunder, the inflexible and 
high-spirited, though naturally generous. Barbarians, were 
equally deaf to the offers of treaty and the voice of supplication. 
Wherever they marched, their route was marked with blood, 
the most fertile and populous provinces were converted into 
Vleserts. Italy was often pillagea ; and the metropolis itself did 
not escape the licentiousness of barbarous ofitrage. New in- 
vaders, from regions more remote and barbarous, drove out or 
exterminated the former colonists; and Europe was successive- 
ly ravaged, till the countries which had poured forth their my- 
riads were drained of people, and the sword of slaughter was 
tired of destroying. 

The overwhelming progress of the Barbarians soon difiused 
its powerful effects over Europe. In the course of the fifth cen- 
tury, the Visigoths took possession of Spain ; the Franks, of 
Gaul ; the Saxons, of the Roman provinces in South-Britain ; 
the Huns, of Pannonia ; the Ostrogoths, of Italy and the adja* 
Gent provinces. New governments, laws, languages ; new man- 
ners, customs, dresses ; new names of men and of countries^ 
prevailed ; and an almost total change took place in the state of 
Europe*. 

8 Monteiqoiea and GibtKMi, abi top. 

9 A limilftr change was aoon to oMur m the state of Asia, a considerable part of vhiob vai 
still sobjeet to the emperors orConstantinoDle. These prinees, though gtMoallT robbed of 
iheir Asistie provioees by the followers of Mohammed, ooothiiied topreserte in the Bast (as 
art shall have occasion to aceyan Image of Roman greatness, long after Rome had bven snend 
by the Bsrbarians, and the Roman dmniiiioii fiimltj extinguished in the West. The Ro- 
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: lib w fiur Ibis ch^mee ought to be lamented is not no w a pom^^ 
oC gtesA dispute* The human species was reduced to such a 
degree of debasement by the pressure of Rconan despotism, that 
we cannot be displeased at any means, hewever violent, which 
removed or lightened the load. But we cannot help lamenting 
at the same time, that this revolution was the work of nations 
so little enlightened by science or polished by civilizatioi; for 
the Roman laws, thought corrupted, were in general the best 
that human wisdom had framed; and the Roman arts and liter- 
ature, though they had gr^atiy declined, were still superior to 
any thing found amoi^ rude nations, or which those who spur* 
ned them p'oduced for many ages. . 

The contempt of the Barbarians for theRoman improvements 
must noty however, be ascribed wholly to tiieir ignarancey nor 
tiie suddenness of the revolution to their desolatmg furv ;. the 
manners of the conquered must come in for a share, md the 
Romans not been in the lowest state of national degeneracy, 
they might surely have civilized their conquerors ; had tiiey re- 
tained any of die virtues of men among tiiem, 4iey mieht have 
continued under the government of their own laws. Maay of 
tbcL Gothic leaders were endowed with great abilities, and some 
were acquainted both with the policy and literature of the Ro- 
mans; but they were jusdy afraid of the contagious influence of 
Roman example ; and therefore avoided every thing allied to 
that name, whether hurtful or beneficiaP^. They erected a cot- 
tage in the neighbourhood of a palace, breakmg down the state- 
ly building, and burying, m its ruins the finest works of human 
in^nuity : they ate out of vessels of wood, and made the van- 
quishedbe served in vessels of silver; they hunted the boaronthe 
voluptuous parterre, the trim garden, and expensive pleasure- 

Sound, where effeminacy was wont to saunter, or inoolence to 
II ; and they pastured their herds where they mi^ht have rai- 
sed a luxuriant harvest They prohibited their children from 
acquiring a knowledge of literature, and of all the elegant arts ; 
because they concluded, from the dastardly behaviour of the Ro- 
mans, that learning tends to enervate the mind, and that he who 
has trembled under the rod of a pedagogue will never dare to 
meet a sword with an undaunted eye." upon the same princi- 

man proviaees in Afrioa vere already overraii by the Vaodali, -who had apread deaolatiM 
vith fire and iword. 

10 "When we we 
**andeootiimelioiia 
** e?er i$ baae, eowa. ^.^ , .,»^w»., , 
LoHprand. LeM. ap. Murat| to!, ii. 

11 Proeop. Be(L weh. 

Vol. L G 
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pies, they rejected the Roman jurisprudence. It reserved no- 
thing to the vengeance of man : they, therefore^ not unphiloso- 
Shically, thought that it would rob him of his active powers. 
Tor could they ccmceive how the person injured could rest sa- 
tisfied, but by pouring out his fury upon the author of the in- 
justice. Hence arose all those judicial combats, and private 
warS) which for many ages desolated £urope. 

In what manner light sprang from this darkness, order from 
this confusion, and taste from this barbarism, we shall have oc- 
casion to observe in the course of the history. We shall find 
that genius and magnificence displayed themselves in a new 
mode, which prevailed for a time, and was exploded ; that the 
sons at length idolised that literature which their fathers had 
proscribed, and wept over the ruins of those sculptures, paint* 
ings, and buildings which they could not festore ; digging from 
dunghills, and the dust of ages, the models of their future imi- 
tation, and enervating themselves with the same arts which 
had enervated the Romans. 

In tlie mean time we must take a view of the system of poll* 
cy and legislation established by the Barbarians. 



LETTER II. 

« 

Of the System of Policy and Legislation established by the 
Barbarians in the Provinces of the Roman Empire. 

THE ancient Germans, Scandinavians, and other nations 
of Europe, had a certain degree of conformity in their govern- 
ment, manners, and opinions. The same leading character was 
also observable among the Goths and Vandals who dismember- 
ed the Roman empire. Alike distinguished by a love of war and 
of liberty, by a persuasion that force only constitutes right, and 
that victory is an infallible proof of justice, they were equally 
bold in attacking their enemies, and in resisting the absolute do- 
mination of any one man. They were free, even in a state of 
submission. Their primitive government was a kind of military 
democracy, under a general or chieftain, who had commonly the 
title of King. Matters of little consequence were determined by 
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the principal men ; but the whole community assembled to deli- 
berate on national objects. The authority of their kings or ge- 
nerals, who owed their eminence entirely to th^ir military ta- 
lents, and held it by no other claim, was extremely limited : it 
consisted rather in the privilege of advising, than in the power 
of commanding. Every individual was at liberty to choose whe- 
ther he would engage in any warlike enterprise. They there- 
fore followed iht chieftain who led them forth in quest of new 
setdements, from inclination, not control*, as volunteers who 
offered to accompany him, not as soldiers whom he could order 
to march ; and they considered their conquests as common pro- 
perty, in which all had a right to share, as all had contributed 
to procure them ; nor was any obligation whatever entailed on 
the possessors of lands thus acquired. Every one was the lord 
of his own little territory. 

Some new arrangements, however, became expedient when 
these conquerors had settled in the Roman provinces, where 
their acquisitions were to be maintained not only against the 
ancient inhabitants, but also against the inroads of new inva- 
ders. They then saw the necessity of forming a closer union, 
and of relinquishing some of their private rights for public safe- 
ty. They continued, therefore, to acknowledge the general 
who had led them to victory : he was considered as the head 
of the colony ; he had the largest portion of the conquered 
lands ; while every warrior, on receiving a share according to 
his military rank, tacidy bound himself to appear against the 
enemies of the community*. 

This new division of property, and the obligations consequent 
upon it, gave rise to a species of government distinguished by 
the name of the Fe u o a l S y s t e m. The idea of a feudal king- 
dom was borrowed from that of a military establishment. The 
victorious army, cantoned out in the country which it had seiz- 
ed, continued arranged under its proper officers, who were or- 
dered to hold themselves in readiness to assemble whenever 
occasion should require their united operations or counsels. 

But this system of policy, apparentiy so well calculated for 
national defence or conquest, did not sufficiently provide for the 
interior order and tranquillity of the state. The bond of politi- 
cal union was feeble ; the sources of dissension were many ; 
and corruption was interwoven with the very frame of the con- 
stitution. The new partition of the conquered lands, which 
were chiefly swallowed up by die great officers, gave the few 

1 TtHdeMoribw German, cap. xi.— xlvi.— — Amm. M«reel. lib. nxi.«-*— Fris. Bhet, 
tp. Btz. Scrip, vol. i. 

2 Do Caoge ; Ghts. Toea Mia cjt JihdU, 
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a dangerous ascendancy over the many. The kidg (ta* general^ 
by his superior allotment, had it amply in his power to reward 
past services, or attach new followers for the purpose of future 
wars. With this view he parcelled out his lands, binding 
those on whom he bestowed them, to attend him in all his mi- 
litary enterprises, under the penalty of forfeiture,* The nobles, 
or great officers, followed his example^ annexmg the same con- 
ditions to their benefices or grants of land, and appearing at the 
head of their numerous vassals, like so many independent 
princes, whenever their pride was wounded or their property 
mjured. They disputed the claims of the sovereign ; diey 
withdrew their attendance, or turned their arms against him>. 
A strong barrier was thus formed against a genefal despotism 
in the state ; but die nobles themselves, by means of tfiev war- 
like retainers, were the tyrants of every inferior district^ hold- 
ing the people in servitude, and preventing any regular admini- 
stration of justice, every one claiming that prerogative widiin 
his own domain. Nor was this the only privilege usurped by 
those haughty chieftains : they also extorted mm the crown 
the right of coining money in their own name, and of carrying 
on war against their private enemies^ 

In consequence of these encroachments on the royal preroga- 
tive, the powerful vassals of the crown obtained grants durmg 
life, and afterwards others including their heirs, o^ such lands 
as diey had originally enjoyed only during pleasure ; and they 
appropriated to themselves titles of honour, as well as offices cf 
power and of trust, which became hereditary in many faimlies. 
The ties which connected the principal members dT the con- 
stitution with its head were dissolved : almost all ideas of poli- 
tical subjection were lost, and litde appearance of feudal subor- 
dination remained. The nobility openly aspired at indepen- 
dence ; they scorned to consider diemselves as subjects ; smd a 
kingdom, considerable in name and extent, was wen a mere 
shadow of monarchy, and really consisted of as many separate 
principalities as it contained baronies. A variety of feuds and 
jealousies subsisted among the barons, and gave rise to very 
frequent wars. Hence every country in Europe, wasted or 
kept in continual alarm by these internal hostilities^ was filled 
with castles and places of strength* in order to protect the in- 
habitants from the fury of their fellow-subjects. 

Kingdoms so divided, and torn by domestic broils, were little 
capable of any foreign effort. The wars of Europe, therefore, 

9 MoQteaqaiea, L*Etprii det Loix, tiv. xxz. xzxi. 

4 Montesquwa^ ubi ioprR.— Robertson's Introtl. JUitt, Charles Y. Hame'k J3i«l. £n^. 
AppeD4t u< 
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durine several centuriesi as we shall have occasion to see^ re- 
sembMd more the wild and desultory incursions of pirates, or 
banditti, than the regular and concerted operations of national 
force* Happily, however, for posterity, the state of every 
kingdom was nearly the same ; otherwise all must have fallen ft 
prey to one ; the independent spirit of the North might hav^ 
been extinguished for ever : and the present harmonious system 
of European policy, which so gloriously stru^^gled from die 
chaos of anarchy, would have sunk in eternal night 

The particular manner m which the Barbarians conducted 
dieir judicial proceedings, when they first settled in the pro- 
vinces cS the Koman empire, cannot now be ascertained ; but 
their form of government, their manners, and a variety of other 
circumstances, lead us to believe that it was nearly the same 
with that which prevailed in their original countries; where the 
authority of the magistrate was so limited, and the independence 
of individuals so great, that they seldom admitted any umpire 
but the sword.' 

Our most ancient historical records Justify this opinion; they 
represent the exercise of justice in all the kingdoms of Europe, 
and the ideas of men with respect to equity, as litde different 
from those which prevail in a state of nature, and deform the 
first stages of society in ever}' country. Resentment was almost 
the sole motive for prosecuting crimes ; and the gratification of 
that passion, more than any view to the prosperity and good 
order of society, was the end, and also the rule in punishing 
them. He that suffered the wrong was the only person who had 
a right to pursue the aggressor — 'to demand or remit the punish- 
ment : and he might accept a compensation for any offence, how 
heinous soever. The prosecution of criminals in the name and 
by the authority of the community, in order to deter others from 
violating the laws, now justly deemed the great object of legis- 
lation, was a maxim of jurisprudence then little understood in 
theory, and still less regarded in practice. The civil and crimi- 
nal judges could, in most oases, do no more than ap|X)int the 
lists, and leave the parties to decide their cause by die sword. 
Fierce and haughty nobles, unfriendly to the restraints of law, 
considered it as intamous to give up to.another the right of de- 
termining what reparation the v should accept, or with what ven- 
geance mey should rest satisfied : they scorned to appeal to any 
tribunal but their own right arm. And if men of inferior con- 
dition sometimes submitted to award or arbitration, it was only 
to that of the leader whose courage they respected, and whom 
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ki the Held they had been accustomed to obey^ Hence every 
chieftain became the judge of his tribe in peace, as well as its 
general in war.*— Of the pernicious effects of diis power upon 
governments and manners, and the absurd modes of trial esta- 
blished before its abolition, we shall have frequent occasion to 
take notice in the history of the modem kin^oms. 

The feudsd system, however, with all its imperfections, and 
the disorders to which it gave birth, was by no means so de- 
basing to humanity as the uniform pressure of Roman despo- 
tism. Very different from that dead calm which accompanies 
peaceful slavery, and in which every &culty of the soul sinks 
into a kind of somnolency , it kept the minds of men in continual 
ferment, and their hearts in agitation. If animosities were 
keen, friendships also were warm. The commonalty were un- 
fortunately degraded to the condition of slaves; but the nobility 
were exalted to the rank of princes. The gentry were their 
associates : and the king, without the form of compact, was in 
leality but chief magistrates, or head of the community, and 
could literally do no wrong ; or none, at least, with impunity. 

6 This nljeet bat been finely illnitrated bj Dr. Robeitaon (Introd. JERtt. Charkt V.)» 
and hj ibe president Montesquieu (VEtprit de* Loix^ lib. XTiii.— xxxi.), wbo has vritten 
t philoaopbioal commentary on the Lttm of the SarbarianM. It has also been treated, with 
maoh learning and insunuity, by Dr. Stuart, in bis View of Society, and by Mr. GibboOy id 
bia BiHory rfthe J}eaine tmd Fallofthe Soman Empire^ ehap. xzxviii. 



LETTER III. 



Of the Rise of the French Monarchy ^ and its Progress under 

the Kings of the First Race. 

IN history, as in all other sciences, it is necessary to aflix 
certain limits to our inquiries, if we would proceed with cer- 
tainty ; and, where utility more than curiosity is our object, we 
must even contract these boundaries. We must not only con- 
fine ourselves to those periods where truth can be ascertained, 
but to those events chiefly which were followed by some civil 
or political consequence, which produced some alteration in 
the government or the manners of a people; and, even of such 
events, we should be more particularly attentive to those which 
continue to operate upon our present civil or political system. 
In these few words, my dear son, to avoid egotism, I nave in- 
oirectly given you an account of the manner in which I mean to 
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conduct that History of Modem Eurote which is intended far 
your instruction. The fir^t epochs ot modem, as well as an- 
cient history, are involved in rable ; and the transactions of tfie 
immediately succeeding periods are handed down to us in bar- 
ren chronicles, which convey no idea of the characters of the 
agents, and cmsequently are destitute alike of instruction and 
amusement } while the events of later ages are related with a 
copiousness so profuse and undistinguishing, that a selection 
becomes absolutely necessary for such as are unwilling to em- 
ploy a long course of years in acquiring knowledge of past trans^ 
actions. And, as I would rather have you acquamted with 
one living than with ten dead statesmen or heroes, I shall be 
as concise in my narration as is consistent with perspicuity, 
and as select in my matter as information will allow ; yet always 
taking care to omit no anecdote which can throw light on the 
history of the human heart, nor any circumstance mat marks 
the progress of civil society. 

Modem History is of little importance before the time of 
Charlemagne : and a late celebrated writer has fixed upon the 
coronation of that prince at Rome, in the year 800, as me pro- 
per aera of its commencement. But for the sake of c»'der, as 
well as to gratify the natural desire of becoming acquainted 
with the origin of natic^s, 1 shall give you a short sketcn of the 
slate of Modem Europe previous to that sera. 

The French monarchy first claims our notice ; not only on 
account of its antiquity, but because of its early and continued 
importance. The Roman power in Gaul had long been de- 
clining, when the Franks, a nation of Gothic descent^ crossed 
the Rhine, with views of conquest and settlement. They are 
said to have founded a kingdom on the Gallic frontiers, under 
Pharamond ; but of the acts of this prince we have no certain 
knowledge^ and even his existence has been doubted. With 
regard to the reign of Clodion there is less doubt; and he ap- 
pears to have extended his dominion to the banks of the Somme^ 
Dying in the year 448, he was succeeded by Merovee, who 
had a share in the great victo^ obtained over Attila die Hun, 
on the plains of Chalons. Childeric, though a debauched 
prince, acquired new territories ; and his son Clovis established 
that kingdom to which he gave the name of Prance or the 
ZjondofFree Men. — ^How ill applied in later times. 

Clovis, in early life, displayed both valour and prudence. 
His age did not exceed nineteen years wheti he crushed the 
efforts of Syagrius, his Roman competitor : and various cir- 
cumstances conspired to his farther, aggrandisement* The 
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Gauls hated the dominion of the RomanSi and were strongly 
attached to Christianity: Ciovis gained on their piety, by &• 
vourin^ their bishops : and his marriage with Clooida, a Chris- 
tian princess, induced them to hope that he would speedily 
embrace their religion. The attachment of his countrymen 
to their ancient worship was the sde objection : the pious ex* 
hortations of the queen had some efiect ; and the king, having 
vancjuished the AUemanni at Tolbiac, near Colore, after an 
obstinate engagement, politically ascribed that victory to the 
God of Clotflda, whom he said he had invoked at the tkne of 
tfie battle, under a promise of becoming a Christian, if his ex- 
ertions should be crowned widi success. He was accordingly 
. gg baptised by St. Remidus, bishopjof Rheims; and al- 
^'^* * most the whole Frencn nation followed his exam^e'. 
This was a grand circumstance in favour of Ciovis ; and be 
did not fail to take advantage of it The Crauls were zealous 
Catholics ; but the Arian creed was followed by the Visieodis, 
who occupied the country between the Loire and the Pyrenees, 
and also by the Burgundians, who had seized some of the east- 
ern and southern provinces of the Gallic continent Clotilda 
herself was a Catholic, though, being a Burgundian, she had 
been nursed in the bosom of Arianism ; and Ciovis overflowed 
with zeal for her faith, when he found that it would second his 
ambitious views. Under colour of religbn, he made war upon 

507 '^^^y ^^"S ^^ ^^ Visigoths : die Gallic clei^ (a- 
* * voured his pretensions ; and the battle of VouiUe m 

which that prince was vanquished and slain, added to tiie king- 
dom of France a considerable territory to the soudiward df die 
Loire.* 

But Ciovis, instead of enjoying his good fortune widi digni- 
ty, disgraced the latter part of his reign by perfidies and cruel- 
ties towards the princes of his house, whom he extirpated. He 
died at the age of forty -five •years, after endeavouring to atone 
for his crimes by building and endowing churches and monas- 
teries, and assembling a council at Orleans for the regulation 
of church-discipline.^ 

1 Geti, Franc, eap. xt.— -Gre^. Taron. lib. ii. ctp. 31. Of the roinclet said to bare beea 
vrongbt on the eoavernOD of Clovit, the aathor of tbw work taji nothing, ai he voald not 
—^'^ to foater pioua crtdalitr; but the lovers of the marrelloiii will find tnfteient food tor 



their paialon in Hincmar (*nt, St. Rewig,) It may not, however, be improper to ob- 
re, that Clofis, when vanned with the eloquenoe of 



aeirey that Gl0fu,'when warmed with the elbquenoe of the biahop of Rbelmi, m deaaribiiy 
the paHioo and death of Christ, ttarted op, and, aeizhig his spear, violentljr eaeUimed, 
*' Had I been there whh my valiant Franks, I woaM haye redressed his wroncs !** Frede- 
fvU JB^^itMR. eap. xzl. 

8 Greg. Tnr. Tib. ii. aap. S7. 

»M. AMt lib. it •». 4E0*--48. 
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The deadi of Clovis was a severe blow to the grandeur dE 
the French monarchy. He left four sons, who di- ^ . . 

vided his extensive dominions among them. Thier- ^ ^^' ^ ^ ^* 
ry, the eldest, had the largest share ; he was king of Austrasia, 
which not only comprehended the north-eastern part of France, 
but included, the German conquests of Clovis : Metz was his 
capital. Clodomir was king df Orleans, Childebert of Paris, 
and Clotaire of Soissons* This division of the empire of the 
Franks, into four independent kingdoms, not only weakened 
its force, but gave rise to endless broils. The brothers became 
enemies whenever their interests jarred ; and the most dread- 
ful barbarities were the consequence of their dissensions. 

The experience of these evils, however did not prevent a si- 
milar division from taking place after the death of Clotaire, the 
sole successor of his brokers and nephews. His four sons divi- 
ded the four kingdoms by lot^. That of Paris fell to Caribert ; 
Soissons to Chilperic ; Austrasia to Sigebert ; and Or- ^^| 

leans to Gontran^ in whose lot was also included the ^'^* 
Burgundian realm, which had been conquered by the united 
forces of Childebert and Clotaire. This new division was fol- 
lowed by consequences still more fatal than the former. Two 
queensy who might rather be called furies than women, sacrifi- 
ced every thing to their bloody ambition — ^Brunechilda, or 
Brunehaud, princess of Spain, wife to Sigebert, and Fredegon- 
da, first concubine and afterwards wife to Chilperic. Their 
mutual hatred, conjoined with their influence over their hus- 
bands, produced a series of crimes^ equally ruinous to the royal 
family and the poople. 

Atter the murder of a multitude of princes, and many years of 
civil war, carried on with the most vindictive spirit, and ac- 
companied with every form of tieachery and cruelty, Clotaire 
II., son of Chilperic and Fredegonda, was left sole . j. gio 
king of France/ He re-established tranquillity, and 
gained the hearts of his people by his justice and generosity ; 
and he attached the nobles to him by augmenting meir conse- 
quence. He committed the government of the provinces of 
Austrasia and Burgundy to the Mayors of the Palace, as they 
were called ; a. kind of viceroys, who^ daily acquiring power^ 
at last made their way to the throne. 

The vices of Dagobert, the son of Clotaire ; the taxes witii 
which he loaded the people, to furnish his debauches, or to atone 
for them, according to the custom of those times, by pious pro- 

4 Id. lib. i¥. cap. 9i^Ge9t. ^Wmc* Mp* xxn. 

5 Frtdtg, eap. xliii. 

Vol. I. H 
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fusions, weakened the royal authc^ity, at the same time that 
they debased it His two sons Sigdbert IL and Clovis 11., were 
only the founders of monasteries. They were ciphers in their 
kingdoms ; the majors were the actual sovere^ns. 

On the death of Sigebert, Grimoald, mayor ofAustrasia, pla- 

ced his own son upon the throne of that kingdon. The usur- 

r J. ?^^ ^^^ deposed ; but the seducing exam[de remained 

A.D. 054. ^g ^ jyj.^ ^ future ambition. The succeeding princes 

were as weak as their predecessors; and Pepin d'Heristal, duke 
of Austrasia, governed France for twenty-ei^ht years, under 
the title of mayor, with great prudence and' fortitude. The kings 
were no more than decorated pageants, occasionally shown to 
the people. The appellation of fatneans^ which was given to 
them, aptly expresses their stupid inactivity. 

After the d«ith of Pepin — who, by restoring national assem- 
^. . blies (which the despotism of former ma^^ors, had 
A. p. 714. abolished), by turning the restless impetuosity of the 
French against foreign enemies, and other wise measures, had 
quietly enjoyed the supreme power — ^his authority passed into 
die hand^of his widow Plectrude, whose grandson, yet an in- 
fant, was created mayor. So hi^ was the veneration of the 
French for the memory of diat great man I — ^But the govern- 
ment of a woman was ill suited to those turbulent times, though 
the insignificant kines were content to live under the guardian- 
ship of a child. Charles Martel, natural son of Pepin, was 
suspected of ambitious views by Plectrude, and imprisoned. He 
found means, however, to make his escape, and was received 
by the Austrasians as dieir deliverer. His superior talents so(Hi 
malted him to the same degree of power which his father had 
enjoved, and he was no less worthy of it. By a signal victory, 
obtained near Tours in 733, he saved France from the sword 
of the Saracens, who had already subjected Spain : and he kept 
all the neighbouring nations in awe by his wise and vigorous 
administration ; yet Tie would not assume any higher appellation 
than that of Duke of France, conscious tluit the title of King 
could add nothing to his power. But his s(Mi Pepin, less modest 
A D 752 ^^ ^^^ vain, assumed the sovereignty in name as 
* well as reality, excluded for ever the descendants of 
Clovis, or the Merovingian race ; from the throne of France. 

The circumstances of that revolution I shall soon have occa* 
sion to relate. At present we must take a view of the odier 
states of Europe. 



\ 
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LETTER IV. 

Of the Affairs of Stain under the dominicm of the Visigoths^ 
and under^ the moors ^ till the Reign of Abdarrahman. 

SPAIN, my dear Philip, next merits your attention, as the 
second great kingdom on this side of the Alps. Soon after the 
Visigoths had founded their monarchy in that Roman province, 
already over-run by the Vandals and the Suevi, the ^- 
clergy became possessed of more power than the ' * 
prince. So early was the tyranny of the church in Spainu Al- 
most all causes, both civil and ecclesiastical^ were referred to 
the bishops: they even decided in their councils the most 
weighty aJSairs of the nation. With the nobles, among whom 
they held the first rank, they often disposed of the crown, 
which was more elective than hereditary^ The kingdom was 
one theatre of revolutions and crimes* The number of kings 
assassinated fills the soul with horror. The Barbarians, after 
their establishment, contracted new vices: their ferocity be- 
came bloody. What crimes did not bigotry alone produce ! 

In order to make you fully sensible of this^ as well as inform 
you of all that is necessary to be known in the history of the 
Visigoths in Spain, I need only mention the principal reigns* 

Leovigild, who died in 586, and who is so much celebrated 
for his victories over the Suevi, whom he entirely subdued, 
put to death his son Hermenegild, because he had embraced 
the Catholic faith, he himself being an Arian. Recared, how- 
ever, his other son and successor, abjured Arianism. The 
Arians were persecuted in their turn. The spirit of persecution 
daily increased. Sisebut, a prince in other respects wise, and 
whose valour dispossessed the Greek emperors of what territory 
they had continued to hold on the Spanish coasts, . t> gio 
obliged the Jews, on p^n of death, to receive baptism. 
In the reign of this monarch the empire of the Visigoths was 
at its height^ comprehending not only Spain, but also some 
neighbouring provinces of Gaul, and part of Mauritania. Chin- 
tila, a subsequent king, banished all the Jews ; and, in an as- 
sembly of divines, convoked during his reign, it was declared 
that no prince should ascend the Spanish throne without swear- 
ing to enforce all the laws enacted against that imfortunate peo* 
ple« Under the reign of Recesuint, Uie election of kings, was 

1 QtiM TracU^ tqI. ii. Sec alio Sfwvedn, Corvna €ivthiea. 
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reserved by a council to the bishops, and to the palatines, or 
principal officers of the crown. — Thus the Spanish nobility lost 
one of their most essential rights. 
Wamba, who defeated the Saracens in an attempt upon Spain, 
A«n ^'^^ deprived of the crown, because he had been dotfi- 
A. D. b»0. ^^ jj^ ^^ jjg^j^j^ ^ ^ pemtenty while labouring under 

(he influence of poison, administered by the ambitbus Erviga! 
This stroke of priestcraft, the first of the kind that we ob- 
serve in history, shows at a distance what might be expected 
from clerical finesse. A council adjudged the throne to Er- 
viga ; and another council, holden during his reign, prohibited 
the kings, under penalty of damnation, from marrying a king's 
widow. This canon is a sufficient proof of the spirit of legis- 
lation which at that time prevailed in Spain. The debauchery, 
cruelty, and impiety of Witiza, whose wickedness knew no 
bounds, occasioned a civil war in 710. Roderic, or Roderigoe, 
dethroned this prince, and was himself dethroned by a people 
whom nothing could withstand*. 

The Mohammedan religion was already established in mtoy 
countries. Mohammed^ who erected at Mecca a spiritual and 
temporal monarchy, had died in 632; and his countrymen, the 
Arabs or Saracens, soon after overran great part of Asia, and 
all that part of Africa which was under the Roman dominion. 
Animated by the most violent spirit of fanaticism, their valour 
was altogether irresistible. The Koran promised heaven and 
eternal sensuality to such as fell in battle, and the conquerors 
always tendered liberty and protection to those who embraced 
their superstition. They threatened the whole world with sub- 

J'ection. Count Julian^ whose daughter king Roderic had dis- 
lonoured, invited them^ it is said, to land in Spain. Nor can 
this circumstance be deemed improbable, if we consider the 
character of the times, revolutions being then more frequently 
occasioned by the private vices of princes than by any other 
cause. 

The Saracens, already masters of Mauritania, now Barbary 
(a name which the lawless ferocity of their descendants gave to 
that country, as it gave to them the name of Maures or Moors,) 
ov 714. "^^^^ ^ descent upon Spain; and by the decisive 
' battle of Xeres, put an end to the empire of the Visi- 
goths*. Mousa, viceroy of Africa under the khalif Walid, came 
over to finish the conquest. According to the prudent policy 
of the Mohammedans (the only enthusiasts who ever united 

SFerrcrat, Alt/. Bitp^ To1Ji._Mariana<<pi7e&tM/il^^<znkr,lib.Ti.-MSi«]r.Taroo.1^^^ 
8 Kol. 1 oVt. nut. Arah.-^Bitt, de VJfrique €t ik VEtpagnh t9tM la XhminaHm% det 
Arabc9fPar Cardoone, toBM.i. 
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the sfMrit of toleration with a zeal for making profi^lytes); he 
offered the inhabitants their religion and laws, on condition that 
they should pay to him' the same subsidy which they had paid 
to their former sovereigns ; and such as embraced the religion 
of the conquerors were entitled to all their privileges. Most ci- 
ties submitted without resistance to the bold invader ; others he 
reduced by force, burning and piUaging them. Oppas, arch- 
bishop of Seville, and uncle to the children of Witiza, traitor- 
ously jobed the Saracens, and sacrfficed his country and his 
religion to his hatred against Roderic. But Pelagius, a prince 
of uie royal blood, remained firm in his faith ana duty ; and, 
^hen he could no longer keep the field against the Infidels,' he 
retired to the mountains of Asturias^ followed by a -,,y 

number of faithful adherents. There he founded a ^' 
Christian kingdom, which he defended by his valour, and trans- 
mitted to his posterity*. 

Unwilling to confine their ambition within the limits of the 
Pyrenees, the conquerors of Spam invaded France. Though 
baffled, they renewed their irruptions ; and their leader Abdar- 
rahman penetrated to the banks of the Loire. Charles Martel^ 
as you have akeady seen, put a stop to their career by a me- 
morable battle ; and, if we oelieve the historians of those times, 
they lost in this action above three himdred thousand men. 
But such exaggerations are fit only for romance. 

Spain was at first very miserable under the dominion of the 
Moors. The governors, being dependent on the viceroy of 
Africa, who allowed them to continue but a short time in their 
government, were more busy in fleecing the Spanish nation, 
than in the administration of justice or the preservation of good 
order. Civil wars arose among the Moslems themselves; and 
the khalifs or successors of the pseudo-prophet, who had made 
Damascus the seat of their court, were unable to quell those 
disorders. The competitions for the khalifate, as might be 
expected, even favoured the views of the rebels. At length 
that august dignity, which included both the highest -^^ 

regal and sacerdotal eminence, passed from the fa- ' ' 
mily of the Ommiades to that of the Abassides. This revo- 
lution, which was bloody, gave birth to another, truly advan- 
tageous to Spain, but injurious to the Christian faith. 

Abdarrahman, called also Al-Mansour, a prince of the blood 
royal, who escaped in the massacre of the Ommiades, «g- 
founded in Spain an independent kingdom, consisting 
of all those provinces which had been subject to the Uialifs.' He 

4 MarisoSy lib. ▼!. et ▼ii. — Ferrentt, Tol. U. 

5 AbttUcda'a JiJMem JtxaaU, 
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fixed his lesidenoe at Cordova, which became the seat of Ae 
^aitSy qS niagnificence, and of pleasure. Witfiout persecuting 
the Cluristiansy he was able, by his artful pdJcy, almost to ex- 
tinguish Christianity in his dominionsi by depriving the bishops 
of their dioceses, by reaervinff aU honows and oflkes for the 
followers cX his prc^hetp and cy promoting intermarriages be- 
tween die Christians and the Modems. No prboe in Europe, 
of that age, was equal to Abdarrahman in wisdom^ nor did any 
people surpass die Arabs^ in whatever tends to the aggran- 
disement oi the human souL Lately enemies to the sciences, 
ifaey BOW ctfltivated them with success, and enjoyed a conade- 
table share both of learning and politeness, while the rest of 
mankind were sunk in ignomice and barbuism. 

I shaH afterward have occasion to be more particular on tiiis 
subject In die mean time we must take a survey 61 Italy^ 
die Grecian empire, and France, from the time oi Charles 
A<foitel to that ct Clufflemagne. 



LETTER V. 

Of the Dominion of the Ostrogoths in Italy^ and the Affiwrs of 
the Lombards^ till the Reign ofLuiiprand. 

ITALY experienced a variety of fortunes after it lost its 
ancient masters, before it fell into the hands of Charlemagne. 
.^^ It was first conquered by the Heruli, a people ^m 
^* •. the extremit]F of the Euxine or Black Sea, who held 
it only a short time, being expelled by the Ostrcpoths, under 
493 Theodoric. Several of the Ostro-Gothickingsof Italy 
' * * were princes of prudence and humanity. They al- 
lowed the Italians (or Romans, as they still afiected to be call- 
ed,) to retain their possessions, then* Laws, their religion, their 
own government, and their own magistrates, reserving only to 
the &yths the principal military employments. They acknow- 
ledged the emperors of Constantinople as their superiors in 
rank, but not in jurisdiction. Ravenna was the seat of their 
courts and in real magnificence vied with ancient Rome, as 
their equitable administration did with the reigns of Trajan and 
Antoninus.^ 

1 Prooop. BeO. Golft.— Ctaaodor. lib. ▼iS.— The lenitj of the Ostrocolht, on their let- 
tltDg in Italj^ mav be attribttted to two eansea— pwtty to thtt poUtb wnieh their rnannen 
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Thej wei« at last si^)diied by Befisarius and Narses, Ae 0^ 
lals of Justiniaii^ who having recovered Africa from fte v an- 
dais, had the pleasure of uniting Italy once more to the ^^^ 
£asteni or Cireek empire. ***^* 

Soon after the extincUon of the Ostxo-Ciodiic realm, a great 
part of Italy was seized by Alboin, king of the Lom- ^^^ 
bards or Longobards^ a Gothic nation. He and his ' 
successors made Pavia the place of dieir residence. The go- 
vemment of Italy was now considerable changed. Alboin esta- 
blished the feudal pdicy in those countries vmich he had con- 
quered, settling the principal officers of the army, with the du- 
cal title, in the chief cities of every province. A similar kind of 
government prevailed in that part of Italy which remained sub- 
ject to the emperors of Ccmstantinople; the exarch or supreme 
governor, who resided at Ravenna, appointing the dukes or 
chief magistrates of the other cities, and removing diem at plea- 
sure. Even Rome itself was governed t^ a duke, the very 
name of the senate and consuls being aboli^ed. 

Albdn was one of the greatest princes of his time, and no less 
skilled in the science of reigning than in the art of wai^ ..^^ 

but he was slain by the treachery of his wife Rosa- ^•^' 
mond, before he had leisure to perfect the government of his 
kii^dom. Clephis, his successor, was an abfe, but a barbarous 
prince. His cruelties gave such a disgust to regal power, that 
they resolved, after his death, to change their form of govern- 
ment ; and for the q)ace of twelve years they chose no other 
king, but lived subject to their dukes. These dukes had hitherto 
acknowledged the royal authority ; but when the kingly power 
was abolished, each duke became sovereign of his own city 
and the neighbouring district?. 

The Lomtnrds, during that interregnum, extended their con- 
quests in Italy. But^ when they were threatened by foreign ene- 
mies, they were sensibleof the expediency of restoring their an- 
cient form of ^vemment, and committing the management of 
the war to a sm^le person. For this purpose the heads of the 
nation assembled, and with one voice called Autharis, .gg 

Ac son of Clephis, to the throne. This prince per- * * 
fected that form of government which had been introduced by 
Alboin. Perceiving that the dukes, who had ruled their several 
districts like independent princes for so many years, were un- 

tnay be toppoaed to hmve reeeived doring their intereoarte with the Romaos, whom thej 
had long lerved as tyxihariei agaimt the Hum and other barbaroas nations ; partly to the 
eharaeterof Theodorie the Gothie oooqaeror, who, having been edaoated at GoDiUDthiople, 
and ioitiated in all the learning of the thaes, retained erer after a jott admintioa of the Ko- 
man laws and arts. 
% PmI. Diae. de Ge«(i> Lmgob. lib. il. 
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willing to part with their authority, he allowedthem to continue 
in Aeir governments, but reserved to himself the supreme juris- 
diction. He obliged them to contribute a part of their revenues 
towards the support of his royal dignity, and take an oath that 
they would assbt him to the utmost of their power in time of 
war*. After setding the government of his kingdom, he enacted 
several salutary laws for the preservation of tranquillity and 
good order. He was the first of the Lombard kings who em- 
braced Christianity, and many of his subjects followed his ex- 
ample ; but, as he leaned to the Arian system, Kke most of the 
baroarian conquerors, whose simple minds could not compre- 
hend the mysteries of the Trinity and incarnation, many dis- 
putes arose between the Arian and Catholic bishops ; for the 
Komans, or native Italians, were then as zealous Cadiolics as 
they are at this day. 

Liberty of conscience, however, was. allowed under all tlie 
Lombard kings ; and Rodiaris, who surpassed all his predeces- 
sors in wisdom and valour, was so moderate in his [xinciples, 
and so indulgent to his people, that during his reim, most cities 
of Italy had two bishops, one Catholic, and the omer Arian. He 
643 was the first prince who gave written laws to the Lom- 

* * * bards. He summoned at Pavia a general diet of the 
nobles ; and such regulations as they approved he erdered to be 
digested into a code^ and observed over all his dominions. His 
military talents were not inferior to his civil merits. He greatly 
extended the limits of hb kingdom, and was so successful 
over the imperial forces, that no future hostilities passed be- 
tween the exarchs and the kings of the Lombards^ till the 
rei^ of Luitprand. 

But the eastern emperor Constans, before that time, landed 
A ^ #;aq "^ ^^^y w** * considerable army, in the hope of ex- 
A.D. 663. p^jjj^g the Lombards and re-uniting their kingdom to 

his donUnions. He at first gained some inconsiderable advan- 
tages ; but his army was afterwards totally routed by Romuald, 
duke of Benevento^ whose father Grimoald had been elected 
king of the Lombards. 

Grimoald w^s a prudent prbce, and in all respects worthy of 
A D 668 ^^ dignity to which he had been raised. As soon as 
'he was free from the alarms of war, he applied him- 
self wholly to the arts of peace. He reformed the laws of Ro- 
tharis^ to which the Italians as well as the Lombards now 
appealed from choice. Influenced by the arguments of John, bi- 
shop of Bergamo, he renounced the tenets of Arius. His sue- 

3 Paul. Diftc. lib. iii. 
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cessors following his example, Arianbm was at length relin- 
quished by the whole nation of the Lombards^. 

Luitprand gave strone proofs of his wisdom and valour from 
the moment he ascended the throne : but his courage 
sometimes bordered on rashness. Being informed that ^' d-712. 
two of his attendants had conspired against his life, and only 
waited an opportunity q^ executing their intent, he, in a private 
conference, upbraided them with their guilt Moved by such he- 
roic firmness, they threw themselves at his feet, as wretches un- 
worthy of mercy. The king, however, thought otherwise ; he 
not only pardoned them, but received them into favour and 
confidence. Having thus won his domestic enemies by kind- 
ness, and strengthened his interests abroad by marrying the 
daughter of the duke of the Boiarii, Luitprand applied himself, 
in imitation of his two illustrious predecessors, Rotharis and 
Grimoald, to the formation of new laws. In one of these, his 
sagacity appears highly conspicuous. He blames " the ridicu- 
" lous custom of trials by duel, in which we would force God 
*^ to manifest his justice according to the caprice of men ;'^ 
adding, that ^^ he has only tolerated the abuse, because the 
" Lombards are so much attached to it*.^^ 

ButLuitprand^sgreatqualities werein some measure shaded 
by his boundless ambition. Not satisfied with the extensive do- 
minions left him by his predecessors, he formed the intention 
of making himself sole master of Italy ; and an opportunity 
soon offered for attempting the execution of that enteiprise. 

Leo the Isaurian, then emperor of Constantinople, where the- 
ological disputes had long mingled with affairs of state, and where 
casuists were more common upon the throne than politicians^ 
piously prohibited the worship of images; ordering all --g 
the statues.to be broken in pieces, and the paintings in 
the churches to be pulled down and burned. The populace, 
whose devotion did not extend beyond such objects — and the 
monks and secular priests, interested in supporting the mumme- 
ry—were so highly provoked at this innovation, that they pub- 
licly revolted in many places. The emperor, however, took 
care to have his edict put in force in the East ; and he com- 
manded the exarch of Ravenna, and his other officers in the 
West, to see it as punctually obeyed in their governments. In 
obedience to that mjunction, the exarch beran to pull down the 
images in the churches and public places at Kavenna; a conduct 
which Incensed the superstitious multitude to such a degree, 
that they openly declared they would rather renounce their al- 

4 Paal. Dne. Ub. t. 5 LegtB Longob, in Codice LMenbr^. 
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tegianee to the emperor than tfie worship of images. They 
eoDsidered him as an abombable heretic, whom it was lawful 
to resist by force, and took arms for that purpose*. 

Luitprand, judging this the proper season to put his ambitious 
project in execution, quickly assembled his forces, and unex- 
pectedly appeared before Ravenna ; not doubting that the reduc- 
tion of that important place would be speedily followed by Ae 
conquest of all the imperial dominions in Italy. The exarch, 
though not fully prepared for such an assault, defended the city 
with great courage ; but, finding that he could not l6ng wiA- 
stand so great a force, and desparing of relief, he privately re- 
tired. Luitprand, informed of this, made a vigorous attack, 
took the city by storm, and gave it up to be plundered by his 
soldiers, who found in it an immense booty, as it had been suc- 
7«2ft cessively the seat of the western emperors, of the Go- 

^' '^*'* ihic kings, and rf the exarchs. Alarmed ^t the fete 
cf Ravenna, most of the other cities in the exarchate surrender- 
ed without resistance^. Luitprand seemed, therefore, in a fair 
way to become master of all Italy. But diat conquest neither 
he or any of his successors could ever complete : and the at- 
tempt proved fatal to the kingdom of the Lombards. 

6 Meimb. But. Ic&iwcUut. 7 P«al. Dke. \ib. vu 
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Of the Pope^s tempordl Ptnuer^ and the Affairs of Italy in gene- 
ralj the Empire of Constantinople^ and the Kingdom qf France^ 
from the Time of Charles Martet to that of Charlemagne. 

THOUGH Rome was now governed by a duke, who de- 
pended on the exarch of Ravenna, the pope, or bishop, had the 
chief authority in that city. He was yet less conspicuous by 
his power than the respect which religion inspired for his see, 
and the confidence which was reposed in his character. St. 
Gregory, who died in 604, had negotiated with princes upon 
vinatters of state, and his successors divided their attention be- 
tween clerical and ix)litical pursuits* To free themselves from 
the dominion of the Greek emperors, without falling a prey to 
the kings of Italy, was the great object of these ambitious pre- 
lates. In order to accomplish this important purpose, th^y em- 
ploped with success both religion and intrigue ; and at last es- 
tablished a spiritual and temporal monarchy, \vliich of all hu- 
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man institutions, perhaps, most merits the attention of man^ 
whe^er we ccffisider its nature, its fHrogress, or its prodigious 
consequence. 

Gregcxy the II. had offended the emperor Leo, by oppoung 
his edict against the worship of images ; but he was more afraid 
of the growing power of the Lombards than of the emperor's 
threats; he therefore resolved to check the career of Luitj^and. 
The only prince in Italy, to whom he could have recourse, was 
Ursus, duke of Venice, the Venetians making already no con- 
temptible figure. Not less alaoned than Gregory at the pro- 
gress of so powerful a neighbour, Ursus and the Venetians 
promised to assist the exarch (who had fled to them for ipro* 
tection) widi the whole strength of the republic. They ac- 
cordingly fitted out a considerable fleet, while the exarch con- 
ducted an army by land, and retook Ravenna before Luitprand 
eould march to its relief. 

As Ravenna had been chiefly recovered by the interposition 
of Gregory, he hoped tp be aUe to prevail on the emperor to 
revoke his edict against the worship of images, in the West. 
Leo, however, sensible that the pope had been influenced on 
that occasion merely by his own interest, was only more jm-ovo- 
ked at his obstinacy, and resolved that the edict should be obey- 
ed even in Rome itself. He even ordered the exarch Paul to 
procure the assassination of the pope, or send him in chains to 
Constantinople. But Gregory, far from being intimidated by 
the emperor's threats, solemnly excommunicated the exarch tot 
attempting to put the imperial edict in execution, exhorting all 

the Italian cities to continue stedfast in the catholic faith. 

Luitprand, though highly incensed against Gregory, assisted 
him in his distress ; and die populace, rising at Kavenna, mur- 
dered the exarch, and made great slaughter of the Iconoclasts, 
or image-breakers. The duke oi NapLes shared the same fate 
with Paul ; and, as Leo still required that his favourite edict 
should be enforcedat Rome, the people of that city, at »q 
the instigatbn of Gregory, withdrew their allegiance 
from the Greek emperor^ Such was the rise of the pope's 
temporal power. 

Informed oi this revolt^ and not doubting who was the author 
of it, the emperor levied a powerful army, to chastise the re- 
bels, and take vengeance on the pope. Gregory alarmed at 
these warlike preparations, looked round for some power on 
which he might depend for protection. The Lombards were 
possessed of sufficient force ; but they were too near neighbours 
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to be trusted : the Venetians, though zealous catholics^ could 
not resist with effect the strength oi'the empire; and the Spa- 
nish peninsula was under the yoke of the Saracens. The 
French seemed the only people to whom it was advisable to 
apply for aid, as they were at once able to oppose the em|)eror, 
and enemies to his edict. France was then governed by Charles 
Martel, the greatest commander of his age, to whom Gregory 
sent a solemn embassy, entreating him to defend the Romans 
and the church against the attempts of Leo. The ambassadcH's 
were received with extraordinary marks of honour: a treaty 
-rti was concluded'; and the French, glad to get any con- 
'^^ ^ ' cem in the affairs of Italy, became the protectors of 
the church. 

In the mean time considerable alterations were made by 
death. Gregory II. did not live to see his negotiation with 
France finished. He was succeeded by Gregory III. ; and, 
ten years after, Leo was followed on the imperial throne by his 
son Constantine Copronymus, who not only renewed his fa- 
ther's edict against the worship of images, but prohibited the 
invocation of saints. This new edict confirmed the Romans 
in the resolution they had taken of separating themselves en- 
tirely from the empire, more especially as, oeing now under 
the protection of France, they had nodiing to fear from Con- 
stantinople. They accordingly drove out of their city such of 
the imperial officers as had hidierto been suffered to continue 
in it, and thus abolished the very shadow of subjection to the 
A D 741 ^'^P^^'"' Soon after Leo, died Charles Martel, and 

* also Gregory III. The next pope was Zachary, an 
active and enterprising prelate, who immediately after his elec- 
tion, visited Luitprand, and obtained the restitution of the 
towns which had been yielded to that prince as a ransom for 
Rome, when it was in danger of falling into his hands^. 

Luitprand henceforth relinquished all ambitious thoughts ; 
A D 748 ^P"g^"P^^^^^^^*^ c^ur^h*^^ with men. Racbis, 
'his successor, confirmed the treaty with the pope; but, 
being afterwards inflamed with a thirst of conquest, he invaded 
the Roman dukedom, and laid siege to Perugia. Trusting to 
A D 750 ^^^ influence of persuasion, Zachary repaired to the 

* camp of Rachis, and so forcibly represented to him 
the punishment reserved for those who unjustly invade the pro- 
perty of others^ that the king not only raised the siege, but, 
being completely subdued by the eloquence of the pontiff, re- 
signed his crown, and retired to the monastery of Monte Cas- 

3 Sigon. Beg. ML 3 P««l. Dtac. lib. ti. 
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sino, prostrating himself first at Zachary's feet, and takmg die 
habit of St Benedict^. 

While afiairs were in this situation in Italy, Pepin, son of 
Charles Martel, governed France in the character of mayor 
under Childeric IIL ; and^ being probably acquainted with the 
sentiments of his holiness, proposed to Zachary a case of con- 
science, which had not hitherto been submitted to the bishop of 
Rome. He desired to know, whether a prince incapable of go- 
verning, or a minister who ably supported the weight of royal 
authority, ought to have the title of king. Zachary decided in 
favour of the minister ; and the French clergy encouraged the 
pretensions of Pepin, because he had restored the lands o? which 
Charles Martel had robbed them. The nobles respected him, 
because he was powerful and brave ; and the people despised 
the sluggard kings, whom they scarcely knew by name^ The 
judgment of the pope, therefore, silenced every scruple. Chil- 
deric was deposed ; or, more properly, degraded, for he could 
never be said to reign. He was shut up in a monas- ^^^ 

tery. — Pepin was raised to the throne; and Boni&ce^ * * 

archbishop of Mentz, the famous aposde of the Germans, 
anointed him solemnly at Soisscxis'. 

This ceremony of anointing, borrowed from the Jews, and 
hitherto unknown to the French nation, or only used at the 
baptism of Clovis, seemed to bestow on the king a kind of di- 
vine character : and so far it was useful^ by inspiring respect. 
But, as ignorance abuses all things, the bishops soon imagined 
that the^ could confer royalty by anointing princes-— «n opi- 
nion which was followed by many pernicious consequences. 
The Elastem emperors had lon^been crowned by the patriarchs 
of Constantbople : the popes, m like manner, crowned die em- 
perors of the West. Crowning and anointing were deemed 
necessary to sovereignty. A pious ceremony, '^it was imagin- 
ed or pretended, gave the church a power of disposing of king** 
doms. 

These observations, my dear Philip, you will find frequent 
occasion to apply. I ofier them here, in order to awaken your 
attention. We must see things in their causes, to reason dis- 
tinctly on their effects. 

Success soon attended the crafty policy of the popes : the new 
king of France repaid their favour with interest Astul- 
phus, king of the Lombards, less piously inclined than his bn> 
ther Rachis, thought only of conquest. In imitation of Luit- 
prand, he resolved to make himself master of all Italy : and 
Mrhile the emperor was engaged in a war with the Saracens 

4 Pftal. Dwe. lib. rl 5 Sigoa. Reg:»tA. 
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tod Bulgarians, and in a stin more hot and dangcrima war 
7CA ^g^inst images, the Lombards invaded the exarchate, 
A. D. 10 . ^^j^ ^venna, and subdued the whole province. 

AmbitioD is only increased by accession of dominion. Astul- 
jhw no sooner saw himself master of Ravenna and its territory, 
than be began to lay claim to the Roman dukedom, and to Rome 
Itself. He urged die right of conquest This, he alleged^ enti- 
tled him to the same power over that city and its dukedom whidi 
&e anperors, and also the exarchs, their viceroys, had former- 
ly enjoyed, as he was now in possessi(m of the whole exar- 
chate. To enforce his demand, he led an army towards, 
Rome, reducing many cities in its neighbourhood, and direat- 
eninr 1o put the inhabitants to the sword, if they should refuse 
to acknowledge him as their sovereign. Stof^en III. then pope, 
no less alarm^ at die approach of so powerful a prince than at 
die severity of his message, endeavoured to appease him by a 
solemn emba3sy. But presents, prayers, and entreaties, were 
employed in vain ; Astulphus wished to govern Rome. 

Stephen now resolved to solicit the am of France. Pepin, 
inindful of his obli^tions to Zachary, and now firmly seated on 
the dirone of Clovis, readily promised his assistance, and sent 
two ambassadors to conduct me pope to Paris. Astulphus per- 
mitted him to pass ; and a treaty favourable to the see of Rome, 
was conduded. Pepin and his two sons, on dus occasion, re- 
ceived from Stephen the honours of hciy unction, and a grant 
of die tide of Patrician^. Pepin endeavoured^ before he com- 
ittencfsd his expedition, to persuade Astulphus to restore what 
ht had conquered, and thus prevent the effusion of Christian 
blood* But, finding the king of the Lombards deaf to his en- 
treaties, he crossed the Alps, and advanced to Pavia. Astul- 
phus now, convinced of his danger, sued for peace, and obtain- 
ed it, on condition that he should deliver up to the pope, not to 
the emperor, all the places which he had taken* He ccHisented; 
but instead of fulfilling his engagements, no sooner did he hear 
of the departure of Pepin, than he again rushed into the Roman 
territory, took several cities, and laid siege to the capital. 

In this extremity, Stephen had recourse to his protector the 
king of France, wridng to him those remarkable letters which 
are stiU extant, and in which he artfully introduces St. Peter, to 
whom the deviation of the exarchate had been made in the late 
treaty, conjuring Pepin, his two sons, and the states of France, 
to come to his relief ; promising them all good things, bodi in 
this world and the next, in case of compliance, and denouncing 
damnation as the consequence of a refusal^. Pepin, much affect- 

« VeoBii Ortieniii, But Ub. i. 7 AnasUi, Fu. Sieph. VO. 
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ed by his eloquence^ wild as it may seem, crossed the Alps a 
second time, and Astulphus again took refuge in Pavia. 

The emperor informed of the treaty, remonstrated by his am^ 
bassadors against it, and offered to pay the expenses of die War. 
But Pepin replied, that the exarchate lately belonged to the 
Lombards^ who had acquired it by the right of arms, as the 
Romans had originally done ; and that the right of the Lom- 
bards was now in him, so that he could dispose of that terri- 
tory as he thought proper. He had bestowed it, he said, on 
St. Peter, that die catholic faith might be preserved in its pu- 
rity, free from the damnable heresies of the Greeks; and all 
the money in the world, he added, should never make hiiH 
revoke that gift, which he was determined to maintain to the 
church with the last drop of his blood. In consequance of 
this resolution, the ambassadors were dismissed, without being 
suffered to reply. Pepin pressed the siege of Pavia; and As- 
tulphus, finding himself unable to hold out, promised to fulfil 
the former agreement, giving hostages as a pledge of his fide- 
lity, and putting the pope immediately in possession of Co- 
machio, a place of great importance at that time. 

Before Pepin returned to France he renewed his donation to 
St. Peter, yielding to Stephen ahd his successors the --^ 
exarchate ; iEmilia, now Romagna, and Peritapolis, ^* *^ • 
now Marca d' Artcona, to be possessed by them for ever ; the 
kings of France, as patricians or protectors of the Roman peo- 
ple, retaining only an ideal superiority, which was soon forgot- 
ten*. Thus was the sceptre added to the keys, the sovereignty 
to the priesthood ; and thus were the popes enriched with the 
spoils of the Lombard kings and the Koman emperors. 

Astulphus, soon after he had ratified his treaty with France, 
was killed by accident, when he was preparing to recover his 
conquests. Pepin continued to extend his sway and his renown; 
and, after having imposed tribute on the Saxons and, Sclavo- 
nians, having exacted an oath of fidelity from the duke of Bava- 
ria, and annexed Aquitaine to his crown he died in q .^^ 
the fifty-fourth year of his age, equally respected at ?•'«»• 
home and abroad. He never affected absolute power, but re- 
ferred all matters of importance to the national assemblies, of 
which he was the oracle. By the consent of the nobles, he 
divided his kingdom between his sons Charles and Carloman. 

The reign oi Charles, known by die name of Charlemagne 

% The nature of Pepin's donation hat been disputed, and some writers baTe even denied 
tHtt such a prant ever oecurred ; lmt» on eompanng authorities, and observing; the 8co»)e of 
history, the matter seems to have been nearly as represented in the text. The imperti- 
nences of Voltaire on this subject^ ttoder the form of reMODiDfi ere too eontCDiptible to de- 
serve notice. «. 
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or Charles the Great, introduces a new asra^ and will furnish 
the subject of a future Letter. In the mean time, we must 
trace the settlement of other Barbarians, and the rise of ano- 
ther great kingdom. 
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()f Britain, from the time it was relinquished by the Romans^ 

to the End of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

THE affiiirs of our own island, my dear son, now claim 
your attention. It was ultimately evacuated by the Romans 
about the year 420^ after they had been masters oj^e southern 
and most fertile part of it above three centuries* 

Never, perhaps, was the debasing influence of despotism so 
fully displayed as in its effects on our ancient countrymen. No 
people were ever more brave, none more jealous of liberty^ 
than the Britons. With ordinary weapons, and litde know- 
ledge of milituy disciplme, they struggled long with the Roman 
power, and were only subdued at last in consequence of their 
want of union. But^ after a lon^ course of tranquil submission, 
when the exigencies of the empire obliged the Komans to recal 
their legions from this island, and resign to the inhabitants their 
native rights, the degenerate South- Britons were incapable of 
prizing me gift. Conscious of their inability to protect them- 
selves against their northern neighbours, and wanting resolution 
to attempt it, they would gladly have lived in security and sla- 
very*. They, therefore, repeatedly had recourse to their con- 
querors : and the Romans, beside occasionally sending over a 
legion to the aid of the Britons, assisted them in repairing the 
rampart of Antoninus, which extended between the friths of 
Forth and Clyde. This wall was deemed by the Romans a 
necessary barrier against the Scots and Picts. 

Much time has been spent in investigating the origin of the 
Scots and Picts, and warm disputes have arisen on the sub- 

1 Gild. IBff.— Beds, HUt, Ecck; GeniU Angtorwn, lib. i. Mr. GiUioii, vhote faifto- 
rieal leepUeMm is is well knowD as his theological inoredalitjr, hat attempted to 8ontro?ert 
the deseneracy of the Briions ander«the Roman gOTerament. Bat faets will spesk for 
themselves ; these he has not been able to deatroj. The Britons, who ffed before their na- 
ked and barbarous neighbours, were surely inferior to those that intrepidly eoatended with 
the Roman legiooi» under Julnii Cesar and other great eommanderf. 
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ject*. It is unnecessary to trouble you with a detail of the va- 
rious opinions of historians and antiquaries on these points. I 
was once inclined to think that the ricts were the dpscendants 
of those South-Britons who, at different times, fled to the north- 
ward from Roman violence ; but, on more attentive reflection 
and inquiry, I am convinced^ by the express authority of Bede^ 
and by other considerations, that they were Scandinavian emi- 
grants, who passed from Norway into the country now called 
Scotland, long before the Romans visited this island, and were 
not of the Celtic^ but of the Gothic race. With regard to the 
Scots, I am disposed to admit the assertion that they came from 
Ireland, and formed a settlement in North-Britain about the 
middle of the third century, and that, in the fifth, their descen- 
dants were compelled, by Ae fierce hostilities of the Picts, to 
take refuge in the sister island, till an opportunity offered itself 
for a renewal of colonization. 

The Picts no sooner heard of the final departure of the Ro- 
mans, than they considered the whole British island as their 
own. One party crossed the frith of Forth, in boats .^i 

made of leadier, while another attacked with fury the ' ' 
Roman wall, which the Britons soon abandoned, fleeing like 
timorous deer, and leaving their country a prey to the enemy. 
The Picts made dreadful havoc of the fugitives ; and, meeting 
with no opposition, they ravaged the southern parts of the island 
with fire and sword. Famine followed with all its horrid train, 
and the mischiefs of pestilence were added. 

When the South-!Britons had long been harassed with these 
irruptions, they once more had r^ourse to Rome. They wrote 
to Aetius, then consul for the third time, that memo* ^g 
rable letter (entitle^^TS^ Groans of the Britons) which 
paints their unhappy condition as strongly as it is possible for 
words : " We know not,'' said they, " even which way to flee. 
" Chased by the Barbarians to the sea, and forced back by the 
" sea upon the Barbarians, we have only the choice of two 
** deaths ; for we must either perish by the sword, or be swal- 
" lowed up by the waves^'^ What answer they received is 
uncertain; but it is well known that they obtained no assis- 
tance, Rome being then threatened by Attila, the most terrible 
enemy that ever invaded the empire. 

The Britons, however, amidst all their calamities, had one 
consolatbn ; they had embraced Christianity : a religion which, 

2 See Maq;>henon% Introd. Bitt.of Brit. Origin^ ^c. of the CaledonUmt, Whitaker'f 
Hut. •fMtmcheiter, Qemdne ^Rtt. MriU and Hume's Iftd. ofEngkmd, Tol. i. note A. 

3 Gtld. £K>«.-*Bed» Bht. 
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who remained at home suffered every species of misery ; they 
were not only robbed of all temporal, but spiritual benefits*. In 
^is extremity, a British and a Christian hero appeared. Ar- 
thar, prince of the Silures (supposed by some to have been the 
same with Ambrosius), revived the expiring valour (rfhis coun- 
trymen. He defeated tfie Saxons in several engagements, par- 
-OQ ticularfy in the famous battle of Badon-hill, which 
^•^ procured tfie Britons many years of tranquillity. 

But, the success of Hengist and his followers having excited 
the ambition of other German tribes, successive swarms poured 
upon the Britons, who ultimately found themselves unequal 
-^^ to the contest, and therefore retired mto Cornwall, 
A. D. o . \yj||gg^ 3j^j Cumberland, where they fornied inde- 
pendent princtpalities^^. 

The Saxons and Angles, or Anglo-Saxons" (for they are 
mentioned tinder both these denominations), were now absolute 
masters of the greater partof South^ritain^ ^hich had changed 
not only its inhabitants, but its language, customs, and politi- 
cal institutions. History aflbrds examples, of few conqoests 
more bloody, and few revolutions so violent, as that which was 
effected by the Saxons, In the course of their long war with 
the Britons, they established seven kingdoms, namely, those 
of Kent, Sussex, Essex, Wessex, Mercia, East Anglia, and 
Northumberland. These realms formed what is commonly 
called the Saxon Heptarchy". 

While the Saxons were contending with the Britons for do- 
minion, their several princes leagued against the common ene- 
my, preserving an union of counsels and interests. But, after 
the wretched natives were diut up in their barren mountains, 
and the conquerors had nothing to fear from them, the bond of 
alliance was in a great measure dissolved among the princes 
of the heptarchy ; and, although one prince seems still to have 
assumed or to have been allowed, some ascendant over the 
rest, his authority was so limited, that each state acted as if 
entirely independent. Jealousies and dissensions arose among 
the Saxon chiefs, and these were followed by perpetual wars ; 

9 Bede, Gildat, XJiher, ubi sup. 

10 Gal, Malmesb. lib. i. — H. Uuntingd. lib. ii. — CJirtni. Sax. p. 20. 

11 The.Sftzooi md Angles were originally distinct tribes ; but, at (he time of Uieir laafi- 
ing in Bridiin, they were so much iiico' ponited, as to pass sometimes under the one name, 
•onietimes under the other. Hence arose the compound name of Anglo>Saxoas. The Jutes 
had also a coosiderable share iu Ihe oouque»t of Suuth-Briiaiu. 

12 The extent of each kingdom is of too little imporuncc now to deserre a particQlar de* 
scription. 
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which, in MiHoii's opinion^ are no more vorthy of a particular 
narration, than the combats of kites or crows. And, indepen- 
dent of so gre^ an authority, which however it would be pre- 
sumption to slight, it may be safely affirmed, that tiie boOTen 
records transmitted to us, and the continued barbarities of the 
times, render it impossible for the most eloquent and discern- 
ing writer to make this portion of our histcn*^ either instructive 
or entertabii^. It will tiierefore be sufficient inr me to ob- 
serve, tiiat, srfter a variety of inferior revolatfons, the seven 
kingdoms were united by the valour and policy of Eg- ^^7 
bert, king of Wessex** His dominions were neaiw ' * 
of the same extent with the territory now called England; 
a name whidi was given to the empire of the Saxons in Bri- 
tain at the union of the heptarchy, or, as some suppose, soon 
after the erection of the seventh kingdom. 

The Anglo-Saxons, long before the time of Egbert, had 
been converted to Christianity by the preaching of Augustine, 
a Roman monk, and the zeal of Bertha, daughter of :Caribert 
king of Paris, and wife to Ethelbert king of Kent; but, as they 
received that doctrine through the polluted diannels of tiie 
church of Rome, though it opened an mtercourse with the more 
polished states of Europe, it had not hitherto been very effec- 
tual either in purifying their minds, or in softening their man- 
ners. The grossest ignorance and superstition prevailed among 
them. Reverences to saints and rdiques seemed to supplant the 
worship of the Supreme Being; donations to the church were 
supposed to atone for every violation of the laws of society ; 
and monastic observances were more esteemed than moral vir- 
tues. Even the militaiy virtues so habitual to the Saxons feU 
into neglect. The nobles themselves be^an to prefer the indo- 
lence and security of the cloister to the toils and tumults of war; 
and the crown^ impoverished by continual benefactions to the 
church, had no rewards for the encouragement of valour. 

This corrupt species of Christianity was attended with ano- 
ther train of inconveniences, proceeding from a superstitious at- 
tachment to the see of Rome. The Britons had conducted all 
ecclesiastical affairs by their own synods and councils, acknow- 
ledgii^ no subordination to the Roman pontiff: but the Saxons, 
having received their religion through the medium of Italian 
monks, were taught to consider Rome as the capital of their 
faith. Pilgrimages to that city were accordingly represented 
as the most meritorious acts of devotion ; and not only noble- 

13 Wesses, or the kin^om of the West Saions, extended over the coonties of Haottf, 
Donety DeToo, Somenet, WHts^ aad Berks. 
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men and ladies of rank undertook this tedious journey, but kings 
themselves, resigning their crowns, implored a safe passport to 
heaven at the foot of St. Peter's chair, and exchanged the pur- 
ple for the sackcloth". 

But England, even in those times of British darkness, gave 
birth to some men equal at least to any of the age in which 
they lived. Ofia, king of Mercia, was thought worthy of the 
friendship of Charlemagne, the greatest prince that Europe had 
produced for many centuries ; and Alcuin, an English clei^- 
man, had the honour of instructing that illustrious monarch in 
the sciences, at a time when he was surrounded by all the li- 
terati of Christendom. 

r 

Having mentioned Charlemagne, I think it necessary to ob- 
serve, that I shall finish the history of that great conqueror and 
legislator before I treat of the reign of Egbert, the first English 
monarch — a prince who was educated in the court and in the 
armies of the new emperor of the West. Meanwhile, my dear 
Philip, I must say a &w words of the government, laws, and 
manners, which prevailed among the Saxons after their setde- 
ment in Britain. 

14 Bed. lib. i. 8. — Spelm. Cone. 
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Of the Government and Laws of the Anglo-Saxons. 

IF the Saxons on their settlement in this island, had esta- 
blished tlie same form of government with the c ther Gothic na- 
tions that seized the provmces of the Roman empire, this letter 
would have been in a great measure unnecessary ; but as they 
rather exterminated than subdued the natives, and were under 
few apprehensions from foreign enemies, they had no occasion 
to subject themselves to feudal services. They therefore retain- 
ed entire their civil and military institutions : they transplanted 
into this island those principles of liberty and independence 
which they had so highly cherished at home, which had been 
transmitted to them ^om their ancestors, and which still con- 
tinue to flourish among their descendants. Their original con- 
stitution was a kind of military democracy, in which the protec- 
tion of the state was the voluntary care ol its members, as evety 
free man had a share in the government; and conquest was the 
interest of all, as all partook of the acquisitions. Their king, 
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or chief, was only the first citi2?en of the community : his au- 
thority depended, as did his station, principally on his personal 
qualities. The succession was neither elective nor hereditary. 
A son who inherited his father^s virtues and talents, was sure 
to succeed to his sway ; but, if he happened to be weak or 
profligate, or was a minor, the next in bloody or the person of 
the greatest eminence in the state, generally procured an ele- 
vation to the throne. 

We owe to the masterly pen of Tacitus this account of the 
primitive government of the Saxons. Unfortunately the Sax- 
on Annals are too imperfect to enable us to delineate exacdy 
the prerogatives of the kings, and the privileges of the people, 
after the settlement which was effected in Britain. The go- 
vernment might be somewhat different in the different king- 
doms of the heptarchy, and might also undergo several changes 
before the Norman conquest ; but of those changes we are in 
a great measure ignorant. We only know, that at all times, 
and in all the kingdoms, there was a national council, a Witte- 
na*Gemot, or Assembly of the Wise men, whose consent was 
necessary to the enactment of laws, and to give sanction to 
the measures of public administration. But, who the con- 
stituent members of that assembly were, has not hitherto been 
determined with certainty. The most probable conjecture 
seems to be, that it consisted of the nobility, the dignified 
clergy, and all possessors of a certain portion of land^ 

The Saxons were divided into three orders of men ; the 
noble, the firee, and the servile. The nobles were called 
thanes, and were of two kinds, the principal and the inferior 
thanes. The latter seem to have had some dependence on the 
former, as the former had on the king ; but of what nature is 
uncertain. The lower freemen among the Saxons were deno- 
minated ceorksj and were chiefly employed in husbandry ; 
whence a husbandman and ceorle became synonymous terms. 
They farmed the lands of the nobility, or higher orders, aud 
appear to have been removable at pleasure. But the slaves 
or villains were by much the most numerous class in the com- 
munity ; and being the property of their masters^ were inca- 
pable of holding any property themselves. They were of two 
kinds : household slaves^ after the manner of the ancients ; 
and rustic slaves, who were sold or transferred, like catde, 
with the soil. The long wars between the Saxons and Bri- 
tons, and afterwards between the different princes of the hep- 
tarchy, seem to have been the cause of the disproportionate 

1 At first, five hides were deemed a sufficient qualifieatioDf but the required tmoant 
gradually rose to forty. 
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number of these unhappy men : for prisoners taken m battle 
were reduced to slavery by the laws of war, and were entirely 
at die dispOG^ of their masters^. 

The higher nobility and ^gnified clergy among the Anglo- 
Saxons possessed a criminal jurisdiction within their own ter- 
ritories, and could punish widiout appeal such as they Judged 
wordiy of death. This was a dangerous privilege, and liaok 
to the greatest abuse. But, although the Anglo-Saxoo go- 
vernment seems at last to have become in some measure aris- 
tocratical, there were still considerable remains of the ancient 
democracy. All the freeholders assembled twice a year in the 
coun^-comti or shire-gemotj to receive appeals from the infe- 
rior courts — ^a practice well calculated for the preservation of 
general liberty and for restraining the exhorbitant power of the 
noUes. In these courts were decided all causes ecclesiastical 
as well as civil, the bishop and the alderman, or earl, presiding 
over them. The case was determined by a majority of voices, 
without much pleadmg, formality, or delay ; the bishop and 
earl having no further authority than to keep order among the 
freeholders, and offer advice'. Though it should be gnmted, 
therefore, that the wittena-eemot was composed entirely of the 
greater dianes and dignified clei^y, yet in a government where 
tew taxes were imposed by the legislature, and few statutes 
enacted— where the nation was less governed by laws than by 
customs, which allowed much latitude of interpretation — the 
county-courts, where all the freeholders were admitted, and 
which regulated the daily occurrences of life, formed a wide 
basis for freedom. 

The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons, as of most barba- 
rous nations, were far from being severe ; a compensation in 
money being deemed sufficient for murder of any species, and 
for the lives of persons of any rank, including the king and 
the primate, whose head, by the laws of Kent, was estimated 
at a higher rate than that of the king. The prices of all kinds of 
wounds were also settled ; and he who was detected in adultery 
with his neighbour's wife, was ordered, by the laws of Ediel- 
bert, to pay him a fine, and buy him another wife. The pu- 
nishments ior robbery were various, but none of them capital 
If any person could trace his stolen cattle into anodier's ground, 
the owner of the ground was obliged to show their tracks out 
of it, or pay the value of the cattle^. 

But, if the punishments for crimes among the Anglo-Saxons 
were remarkable, their pretended proofs were no less so. When 

d L. Edg. lec. xU. apud, Spelm. Cone. vol. i. — Preface to Bradj't ffiet. 

3 Hicket* Butert. Epiat. ii— ?Ui. 4 M^la-Saxon JLam, pablisbed by WUlkms. 
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any controversy about a fact was too intricate for the ignorant 
judges to unmvel, they had recourse to what they called the 
judgment of God, or in other words, to chance. Their modes 
of consulting that blind divinity were various ; but the most 
common was the ordeal. This method of trial was practised 
either by boiling water, or red-hot iron. The water, or iron, 
was consecrated by prayers, masses, fastings, and exorcisms; 
after which the person accused either took up with his bare 
hand a stone sunk in the water to a certain depth, or carried 
the iron to a particular distance. The hand vi^as immediately 
wrapped up, and the covering sealed for three days : and if, on 
examining it, there appeared no marks of burning or scalding, 
the person accused was pronounced innocent ; if otherwise, he 
was declared guilty*. The same kinds of proof, or others 
equally extravagant, prevailed among all the nations of the con- 
tinent ; and money, in like manner, was every where the atone- 
ment for guilt, both in a civil and ecclesiastical sense. 

5 SpelmaD, ia Verb. Ordeal. 



LETTER I». 



Oy the Reign of Charlemagne^ or Charles the Great ^ king of 

France^ and Emperor of the West. 

CHARLES and Carloman, the successors of Pepin in the 
French monarchy, were men of very different dispositions. 
Charles was open and generous, Carloman dark and suspicious; 
it was therefore happy for mankind that Carloman died soon 
after his father, as intestine wars might have conti- --^ 

Dually resulted from the opposite tempers and inter- 
fering interests of the brothers. Now alone at the head of a 
powerful kingdom, the great and ambitious genius of Charles 
soon gave birth to projects which will render his name im- 
mortsJ. A prosperous reign of forty-five years, abounding 
with military enterprises, political institutions, and literary 
foundations, offers to our view, in the midst of barbarism, a 
spectacle worthy of more polished ages. 

But, before I proceed to the history of this illustrious reign, 
I must say a few words of the state of Germany at that time. 

Germany was formerly possessed by a number of free and 
independent nations, who bravely defended their liberties 
against the Romans, and were never totally subjected by them. 

Vol. L L 
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On the dedme of the Roman emfmre, many of tiiose nations 
left their country, and founded empires or principaliliea in other 
parts ; so that Germany, at the accession of Charlemagne to 
the crown of France, was principally occupied by the ^xons. 
Of dieir government I hare already spoken. They were still 
Pamns. What was then considered as tiieir territory eom- 
prdiended a vast tract c^ country, extending from Bdiemia to 
die Baltic and the German ocean. This spacious emmie was 
governed by many independent princes, and ii^tHled by va- 
rious tribes, who had become tributary to the French crown- 
But, whenever the throne of France was vacated by deaths or 
when the kings were engaged eidier in foreign or dom^lic 
wars, the Saxon princes threw off their allegiance, and entered 
die French territories^ Charles had occasion to quell one of 
these revolts immediately after the death of his brother ; and 
the work was but imperfectly executed, when his arms were 
wanted in another quarter. 

The two brothers are said to have married two dau^ters of 
Didier or Desiderius, king of the Lombards ; but this point 
is doubtful with regard to Carloman. Charles had divorced 
his consort, under pretence that she was incapable of bearing 
children, and married Hfldegarda, a Suabian princess. Ber- 
tha, the widow of Carloman, not thinking herself and ha 
children safe in France after the death of her husband, retrod 
into Italy« and implored the protectk)n of Desiderius, who re- 
ceived her with joy. Highly incensed against Charles for di- 
vorcing his daughter, he hoped by means of these refuge e s to 
raise such disturbsoioes in France as might both gratify his 
revenge, and prevent the French monarch from intermeddling 
in the a&irs of Italy. In this hope he was encouraged by 
A D 772 ^^ intimacy with pope Adrian I, to whom he pro- 
' posed the crowning and anointing of Carloman's 
two sons. But Adrian, though disposed to cUxee him, refused 
to comply with the request, as he apprehended that by such 
ccmduct he might incur the displeasure of Charles, the natural 
aUy of the church, and the only prince capable of protecting 
him against his ambitious enemies* Enraged at the refusal, 
Desiderius ravaged the papal territories, or^ as they were 
called, the Patrimony of St. Peter, and threatened to besiege 
Rome itself* To avert the pressing danger, Adrian pri- 
vately sent ambassador to Chariemagne, not only entreat- 
ing his aid, but inviting him to the conquest of It;Uy, his 
friendship fSor Desiderius being now converted into'" the most 
rancorous hatred. The French monarchy who only waited an 

1 EfinhMTdi KiLCar. Mag. 



<qpportttiiity to levenge htmself od thtt prince for keej^ig hig 
nephews, and sidll more for wishing to crown them^ received the 
pope's invitation with great satisfaction. He immednttdy 1^ 
Germany, after a hasty accoimnodation with the Saxons^ andcd- 
lected such an army as evidendy showed that his object was no- 
thing less thtt the extinction of the Kingdom <^ the Lombards!*. 

I>esidcrius now put himself at the hnd of a great army, and 
sent troeps to guard Ifae passes of the Alps. But Charlemagne, 
apprised of this precaution, sent a detachment under experience 
ed guides to cross the mountains by a different route. The 
French complied their march ; and, falling unexpectedly upon 
the Lombards who guarded the passes, struck diem ..^ 
with suohterror, diatlheyiledkithe utmost confusion. ^' ^* ^ '^* 
Charles now entered Italy unmolested, and marched in quest 
of Desiderius. UnaUe to keep the field, the king of the Lorn* 
bards retired to his capital ; sending his son Adsigtsus, as well 
as Bertha and her two sons, to Verona. 

As soon as Chariemagne understood that Desiderius had ta- 
ken shelter in Pavia^ he assembled his whole army, and laid 
siege to that city, resolving not to withdraw his forces till it 
should have submitted ; but^ as the Lombards made a gsdlant 
defence, he dianged die siege into a blockade, and marched 
with pert of his tioops to invest Vemna. Adalgtsus defended 
the place, for a time, with great f>raveiy ; but, when he was 
reduced to extremities^ he secredy withdrew, and fled to Con- 
stantinople^ where he was cordially received by die emperor. 
Verona now surrendered to Charies, who^ having seised Bertha 
and her sons, sent them under a strong guard kilo France. What 
afterwards became of diem, hislory has not informed us. It 
is much to be feared, however, that their fate was little to the 
honour of the conqueror. Humanity was not the characteris- 
tic of diose times. 

The siege of Pavia was renewed, and pushed widi fre^ vi^ 
gour ; but, befoie die reduction of the town, Charies repaired 
to Rome. The pope received his deliverer in the -^^ 
most pompous manner, die ms^strates and judges ' ' 
walking before him widi their banners, and the clergy repeat- 
kig, <« Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord V^ 
Adtet Charies had satisfied his curiosity, and confirmed the do- 
nation which his fether had made to St. Peter, he returned to 
the camp before Pavia. The Lombards continued to defend 
diat city with obstinate valour ; but, a plague breaking out 
WRxig die besiefi;ed, die tmfortunate Desiderius was obli^sd at 
bst to sunrmdea his capital, and ddiver up himsdf, his wife^ 
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and his children^ to Charies, who sent them all into France, 
where they either died a violent death, or languished out their 
days in obscurity^ 

Thus ended the kingdom oC the Lombards in Italy, after it 
had subsisted two hundred and six years, ^ They are represent- 
ed by the monkish historians as a cruel and barbarous people, 
because they opposed the ambitious views of the popes; but the 
salutary laws which they left behind them, and which devour- 
ing time has still spared, are ccmvincing proofs of their justice, 
humanity, and wisdom. 

Of the state of Italy, at that time^ it is proper that I should 
give you a sketch. It was then shared by the Venetians, the 
Lombards, the pope, and the emperor of the East. The Vene- 
tians had become very considerable by their trade to the Levant, 
and. bore no small sway in the aflfairs of Italy, though they had 
a very small portion oi territory on the continent. The pope 
was master of the exarchate and Pentapolis ; the dukedom of 
Naples, and some cities in the two Calabrian provinces, were 
ruled by the emperor of the East. The other parts of Italy be- 
longed to the Lombards ; namely, the dukedoms of Friuli, 
Spoleto, and Benevento, together with the provinces of Ligu- 
ria, Venetia, Tuscany, and the Alpes Cottis, which were 
properly called the kingdom of the Lombards. These Charles 
claimed by right of conquest, and caused himself^ in imitation 
of their princes, to be crowned king of Italy, with an iron crown, 
which is still preserved in the little town of Monza. 

The conqueror thouglit it necessary to settle the government 
of his new kingdom, before he left Italy ; and, after consulting 
with the pope, he agreed that the people should be permitted to 
live under their former laws, and that all things should remain 
as established by his predecessors. Accordingly he allowed the 
dukes of Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento, the same authority 
which they had enjoyed under the Lombard kings. He also per- 
mitted the other dukes, to hold their dukedoms, contenting him- 
self with an oath of allegiance, which he obliged them, as well 
as the three great dukes to take annually. It was conceived in 
these words : ^' I promise, without fraud or deceit, to be faith- 
** ful to my sovereign Charles, and his sons, as long as I live : 
*^ and I swear, by these holy Gospels, that I will be faithful to 
<^ him, as a vassal to his lord and sovereign ; neither will I di- 
<< vulge any thing which^ in virtue of my allegiance, he shall 
*^ commit to me.^^ He never transferred a dukedom from one 
family to another, unless when the duke broke his oath, or died 
without male issue. This translation from one to another was 

3 Leoois Oslieoi. Hist. 
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called investiture; and hence it came, that fiefs were not grant- 
ed but by investiture^; 

Charles committed the boundaries of this new kingdom, and 
the territory of cities, to the care of counts, who were invested 
with great authority. These boundaries were called Marches^ 
and those who had the care of them were styled Counts of the 
Marches, or Marquises ; whence the tide of Marquis had its 
rise. He also occasionally sent commissaries, who were en- 
trusted with higher powers, and examined the conduct of the 
counts, whose province it was to administer justice over all his 
dominions. 

That Italy might retain at least some shadow of liberty, he 
convoked, as often as he returned to that country, a general as- 
sembly of the bishops, abbots, and barons, in order to settle af- 
fairs of national importance. The Lombards had but one or- 
der in their councils, that of the barons ; but, as the French had 
two (the clergy and nobility)^ he added^ in Italy, the order of 
ecclesiastics to that of the nobles'^. 

The affairs of Italy being thus setded, Charles returned to 
France, and marched immediately against the Saxons, ^^^^ 
who had again revolted during his absence. But a de- ^' ^ • 
tail of his wars with that barbarous though brave people, which 
continued during the greater part of his reign, can a£ford litjtle 
pleasure to a humanized mind. I shall therefore only observe, 
that, after a number of batdes gallandy fought, and many cru- 
elties committed on both sides, the Saxons were totally subject- 
ed, and Germany became part of the empire of Charlemagne. 
A desire of converting the Saxons to Christianity seems to have 
been one of the principal motives for prosecuting this conquest; 
and, as they were no less tenacious of their religion than of 
their liberty^ persecution marched in the train of war, and stain- 
ed with blood the fetters of slavery. 

Witikind, so deservedly celebrated by his nation, was the 
most eminent Saxon general during these hostilities. He fre- 
quendy roused the drooping valour of his countrymen, and re- 
vived in their hearts the love of liberty and independence. They 
requited his gallant exertions with zeal and attachment, for 
which, however, they severely suifered. After an unsuccessful 
revolt, when they went to make submission to Charlemagne, he 
ordered four thousand five hundred of their principal men to be 
> massacred, because they refused to deliver up their generaK 
An equal instance of severity is scarcely to be found in the his- 
tory of mankind ; especially if we consider, that the Saxons 
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were not the natural subjects of ChaifeSy but an independent 
people strugglb^ for freedom* Witikkid at last submitted, and 
embraced Chrisdanitjr, continuing ever after faidiful to !m en- 
gagements* But he could never mspire his associates with the 
same docile sentiments : tfiey were continual^ revolting ; and 
submitting^ that they might have it in dieir power to revolt 
again. On die final reduction of dieir country, the more reso- 
iute spirits retired into the northernmost parts of £urc^, cany- 
11^ widi diem dieir vindictive hatred to die dominion tfid the 
region of France* 

On die subject of religion it may here be observed, that 
Charlemagne jusdy considered die mild doctrines of Christian- 
ity as the best means of tEiming a savi^ people ; but he erred 
in sum>osing that force would ever make Christians. His 
Capitulars or ordinances fer the Saxons were sdmost as barba- 
rous as their manners. He obliged diem under pain-of death, 
to receive baptism ; he condemned to die severest punislranents 
the breakers of Lent ; in a woid, he every where substituted 
force for persuasion. Instead diereforeofblaming the obstinacy 
of diesebaibarians, we ought to be filled widi homnr at die 
crud bigotry of die conqueror* 

Almost every year of die r^n was signalised by some mifi- 
tuy expedition, diough very dMferent fix>m those of our times. 
War was then carried on whhout any setded plan of operations. 
The troops wereneidier regularly diisciplined nor paid. Every 
noUeman led forth his vas»ils, who were only obliged to serve 
fer a certain time; so that there was a kind of necessity fer con- 
clutfng die war with die campaign. The army was disserved 
on the approadi of winter, and assembled m d^e next season, 
if necessary* Hence we are enabled to account for some cir- 
cumstances, which would odierwise appear inexplicable, in the 
lekti of this great prince* 

Besides the Lombards and Saxons, whom he conquered, 
Charles vanquished in several engagements die Abares or Huns, 
plundered meir capital, and penetrated as fiur as Raab on the 
Danube* He likewise made an expedition into Spain, and 
carried his arms to die banks of the Ebro'* 

Abdurrahman, die Moorish king, whom I have already men- 
tioned, still reieMd with lustre at Cordova. A superb mosque, 
now die cathedtal of that city, six hundred feet in length, and 
two hundred and fifty in breadth^ supported l^ three hundred 
and sixty-five columns of alabaster^ jasper, and black marble, 
continues to manifest the grandeur tfthis monarch. No odier 
people but die Arabs could then either have conceived or execu- 
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ted such t work. The liltfe CSiriatiafi kmg of the Aatums ha^ 
prude&tfy suefl for peace ikom Abdarrahinan ; but some of the 
Moorish governors, having levolted from that j^mce, ofered 
to acknowledM Chforkmagneaa their sovereign. WiUioff to^* 
4.06 ^^^^ ^^ empire on that side, Charles crossed me Py* 
. wo. y^^^g ^1^ 3^ expedition^ look Panqpeluna and Sar- 
agossa, and re-eslaJdished the Moorish governors under his pro* 
tection, in re-passing themoimtains, h£rear-gusrd was defart^ 
ed by the duke of Gascony, at Boaeevaux*. Here fell the 6- 
mous Roland, so much celebrated in romance, and represented 
as nephew to CharleiMgne ; tiiough history oidy lelb us dttt 
he commanded on Ac frontiers of Bretagne. 

Charles, thottgh engaged in so many wars, was fer from ne- 
Meeting the arts of peace, the happiness of hb subjects, or the 
cultivation of his own naind. Government, manners, religion, 
and letters^ were bis constant pursuits. He frequently conven* 
ed the national assemblies, for regulating Ae afeirs bodi of 
church and state. In these assemUies he proposed such laws 
as he ccmsidered to be of |KibHc benefit, and allowed the same 
liberty %o others ; but of thB liberty, indeed, it would have been 
difficult to deprive the French nobles, who had been accustomed, 
fromthefoundaliQnof thenMmardty, to share the legislation with 
their aoverdgn. His attention extended even to the most distant 
corntf of his empire^ and to all ranks of men. SensiUe how 
much mankind in general reverence old customs, and those con* 
stitutiois under which they have livedfrom their 3routh9 he per^ 
mitled the inhabitants of all the countries that he conquered to 
retain Iheir oiwn laws, making only such alterations as ne judg* 
ed absolut<dy necessary £br the good of the community. He man^ 
ifested a particular regard for the ccmimon people ^ and studied 
their ease andadvanta^. This benevolence of mind, which can 
never be suficiendy admired, was both more necessary and more 
meritorious in those times, as the commonalty were then in a 
state of afanost universal oppression, and were scarcely thought 
to he entitled the sympaAies of humanity. The same love of 
nHknkmd led him to repair and form puUic roads; to build bridges, 
where necessary ; to make rivers navigaUe, for the purposes of 
CQoimerce ; and to project that grand canal which would have 
opened a communication between the German Ocean and the 
Black Sea, by uniting the I>uiube and the Rhin^. This illus- 
trious project fiiiled in the execution, for want of those madiines 
which art has since constructed. But the neatness of the con- 
ceptbn^ and the honour of heving attempted it^ werebejrond tfie 
power of eontingencies ; and posterity has done justice to the 
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memory of Charles, by considering him, on accbunt of that and 
his other public spirited plans, as one of those few conquerors 
who did not merely desolate the earth ; as a hero truly worthy 
of die name, who sought to unite his own glory with the wel- 
fere of his species. 

• This great prince was no less amiable in private life than il- 
lustrious in his public character. He was an affectionate father, 
a fond husband, and a generous friend. His house was a model 
of economy, and his person of simplicity and true grandeur. 
** For shame !'^ said he to some of his nobles, who were more 
finely dressed than the occasion required ; ** learn to dress 
" like men, and let the world judge of your rank by your merit, 
" not your habit. Leave silks and finery to women, or reserve 
*' them for those days of pomp and ceremony when robes are 
*.* worn for show, not use.^^ On some occasions he himself ap- 
peared in imperial magnificence, and freely indulged in every 
luxury ; but in general his dress was plain, and his table fru- 
gal. His only excess was in the pleasure of the sexes ; and this 
he sometimes carried to such a height as to endanger his very 
athletic constitution, he being almost seven feet high, and pro- 
portionably strong. He had his set hours for study^ which he 
seldom omitted, either m the camp or die court ; and, notwith- 
standing his continual wars, and unremitted attention to the af- 
fairs of a great empire, he found leisure to collect the old French 
poems and historical ballads, with a view to illustrate the his- 
tory of the monarchy. The loss of this collection is much to 
be lamented, and could never have happened if every one had 
been as well acquainted with its importance as Charles. But he 
was the phoenix of his age ; and, though not altogether free 
from its prejudices, his liberal and comprehensive mind, which 
examined every thing, and yet found time for all things, would 
have done honour to the most enlightened p^od. He was fond 
of the company of learned men, and assembled them Irom all 
parts of Europe, forming in his palace a kind of academy, of 
whichhecondescendedto become a member. He also establish- 
ed schools, in the cathedrals and principal abbeys, for teaching 
writing^ arithmetic, grammar, and church music**^ ; certainly no 
very elevated sciences, yet considerable at a time when many 
dignified ecclesiastics could not subscribe the canons of those 
councils in which they sat as members, and when it was deem- 
ed a sufiicient qualification for a priest to be able to read the 
Gospels and understand the Lord^s Prayer". 

Alcuin, our learned countryman, was the companion and par- 
ticular favourite of Charlemagne, and was at the head of his 
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RojFal Academy. A dreumttance so mneh to Uie Tionour of 
^ kkod s^iould not be omitted by a British historian. Three 
rich abbeys were the reward of the learning and talents of At- 
cuin. T1& benevoienoe has been thought to bc»der on profu- 
sicMi ; bnt in that Age of darltness^ when even an enthusiastic 
zeal for leanii^ was a virtue, no eiicoura^ment could be too 
great for the illuminatoirs of ^e hutnah mind. 

Had the religious enthusiasm of this monarch been attended 
with no worse consequences diati his literary alrdour, his piety 
wcNild have been as deservedly admired as his taste. But a 
Uibd zeal for die pop^ation erf* Christianity, which extin* 
guished his natural leehngs, made him guilty of severities that 
stkixk humanity ; and a superstitious attachment to the see 6f 
Rome, which ming^ itself with his policy, led him to engage 
in theological disputes and (juibbles unworthy of his character* 
Only die honours which his father and himself owed to the 
popes; can render him m any degree excusable. But, althou^ 
die theoio|[ical part of Chaiies's cimracter is by no means the 
bri^Itfast, It merits your attention, as it serves to show the pre- 
judices of die age, me litdenesses of a great man^ and the great 
efects that frequendy proceed firom litde causes. 

As^ Chaiiemagne was equally a friend to religion and letters, 
and as any learning which yet rema'med amon^ mankind, in 
our quarter of the globe, was monopolised by me clergy, it is 
not surprising that they obtained strone marks of his fevoun 
£yen die payment of udies, then considered as a «ievous op- 
pK8«on, but which he cnrdered as a compensation for the lands 
witMiolden from the church ; and the consequence which he 

Sve to churchmen, by admitting them into the national assan- 
es, and associating them with the counts in the administra- 
don of justice ; appear less extravagant than his sitting in coun- 
cils merely ecclesiastic^, assembled about die most frivolous 
points df a vain theology. But, like some princes of later 
times, Charles seems to have been strongly desirous of being 
considered not only as die protectcx*, but as the head of the 
church ; and, from the imposing effect of his power and muni* 
ficence, diis usurpation was overlooked, notwithstandbg the 
he^t which tiiie papal dignity had dien attained. ^q. 
We according^ find him seatra on a throne in die * * 
council of Frankfort, with one of the pope^s legates on each 
hand, and three hundred bishops waiting his nod. 

The puipose of diat council was to examine the doctrine of 
two Spanish bishcm, who, in order to refute the accusatiiHi of 
polytb^sm^ broufpit against the Christians by die Jews and 
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Mohanunedaiis, muDtamed tliat Jesus Christ was the son of 
God only by adopdon. The kbg Ojpened the assembly himself, 
and proposed the condemnation of. tbb heresy. The council 
decided conformably to his will : and in a letter to the churcdies 
of Spam, m consequence of that decision, Charles expressed 
himself in these remarkable words : ** You entreat me to judge 
*' of myself: Ihavedoneso: I have assisted as an auditor, and 
<< an arbiter, in an assembly of bishops ; we have examined, 
<^ and, by die mce of God, we have setded^ what must be 
<< believed !" I^eidier Constantine nor any other of the Greek 
emperors, so jealous of their dieological prerc^tive, ever used 
a more positive language. 

Charlemagne went still farther in die question of images. 
Leo IV., die son of Constantine Copronymous, as zealous an 
image-breaker as his father, had banished his wife Irene, be- 
cause she hid images beneath her pillow. This devout and 
ambitious princess coming afterwaros to the government, dur- 
ing the minority of her son Constantine Pcxphyrogoieta, with 
whom she was associated in the empire, re*estaUished that 
worship which she loved, from policy no less than piety. The 
second council of Nice accordingly decreed, that we ought Id 
render to images an honorary worwip, but not a real ado^^ionj 
which is due to God alone. Unfortunately, however, die 
translation of the acts of this council, which pope Adrian sent 
into France, was so incorrect, that the sense of die article rela- 
ting to images was entirely perverted, running thus : *< I receive 
\^ and honour images according to that adoration which I pay to 
die Trinity/' Charles was so much incensed at this impiety, 
diat he composed, with the aid of the clergy, what are called 
4he Caroline Booksy i|i which the council of Nice is treated 
with the utmost contempt and abuse. He sent those books to 
Adrian, desiring him to excommunicate the empress and her 
son. The pope prudently excused himself on the score of 
images, making Charles sensible of the mistake upon which 
he had proceeded ; but he insinuated at the same time, that he 
would declare Irene and Constantine heretics, unles diey should 
restore certain lands which had belonged to the church; artful- 
ly hinting at certain projects which he had formed for the exo/- 
tation of the Romish church and the French monarchy^. The 
exaltation of the monarchy was approaching, though Adrian 
did not live to be the instrument of it. 
Leo IIL, who succeeded Adrian in the papacy, sent to Char- 
D 795 leniagne die standard of Rome, reqi^esting him to send 
* some person tp receive the oath of fidelity from the 
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Romans^' ; a most flattering instance of submission, as well as 
a ptx>of that die sovereignty of Rome, at that time^ belonged to 
the kings of France. Three years after, Pascal and Campule^ 
two relatives of the late pope, not only offered themselves as 
accusers of Leo, but attacked him in the public streets, and 
severely wounded him. He made his escape by the assistance 
of some friends, and the duke of Spoleto^ general of the French 
forces, sent him under an escort to Charlemagne. The king 
received him with great respect, sent him back with a nume« 
rous retinue, and went soon after to Italy to do him justice. 

At Rome, Charles passed six days in private conferences 
with the pope 5 after which he convoked the bishops ^^^ 
and nobles, to examine die accusation brought against ^* ^* 
the pontiff. " The apostolic see,^^ exclaimed the oishops, ** can- 
^* not be judged by man!'' Leo, however, spoke to the accu- 
sation : he said that the king came to know the cause; and no 
proof appearing against him, he purged himself by oatfa^^. 

The trial of a pope was doubtless an uncommon scene; but 
one soon followed yet more extraordinary. On Christmas-day, 
as the king assisted at mass in St Peters church, in the midst 
of the ecclesiastical cisremonies, and whQe he was on his knees' 
before the altar, the supreme pontiff advanced, and put an im- 
perial crown upon his head. As soon as the people perceived 
It, they cried ** Long life and victory to Charles Augustus^ 
' crowned by the hand of God ! — ^Long live the great and pi- 
ous emperor of the Romans V^ The pope then conducted him 
to a magnificent throne, which had been prepared for the occa- 
sion ; and as soon as he was seated, paid him those honours 
which his predecessors had been accustomed to pay to the Ro- 
man emperors, declaring^ that, instead of bearing the title or 
Patrioian, he should hencefordi be styled Emperor and Augus- 
tus. ' Leo now presented him with the imperial mantle i with 
which bein^ invested, Charles returned amidst the acclamations 
of the multitude to hb palace*'. 

The pope had surely no right to proclaim an emper(»r ; but 
Charies was worthy of the imperial ensigns ; and, although he 
caimot be properly ranked among the successors of Augustus, 
he is jusdy considered as the founder of die New Empire of 
the West 

^ Charlemagne was no sooner proclaimed emperor than his 
title was generally acknowledged ; and he received several em- 
bassies, which must have ^ven Mm high satisfaction, as they 
did equal honour to the prmce and die mai^ Irene, die most 
surtfol and ambitious woman of her time, who had deposed her 
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son diat she m^t reign,9|Q|iei proposed msiriiM to die new 
einperor. This proposal was iQade with a view of sccuriog her 
Italian dominions) which she was informed Charles intended to 
seize; and the matrimonial tceaty was actually conchided, when 
Nicephorus, the patrician, conspired against her, bapished her 
to the isle of Lesbos, and ascended die imperial tbrone. By a 

n S02 ^^^ between Charles and this prince, the limits of 
^* * the two empires were settled ; and Calabria, Sicily » 
the coast of Naples^ Dalmatia, and Venice, were to contiDue 
under the dominion of the Greek emperor^^ This treaty proves 
that the Venetians were not yet altogether independent; but 
they aspired at independence, and soon deservedly attained it. 

The renown of Cnarles esrtended even into Asia^ He kqit a 
oorrespondence with the fiunous Haroun Al-Rashid, one of 
diose khalifs who contributed most to enlig^hten and polish the 
Arabs. This prince valued die friendship of Chariemagne 
above that oi all odner potentates ; as a proof of which, he 
complimented him with an embassy soon after he was pfx>- 
chimed emperor, and ceded to him—if not the lorddufi of Je* 
nisalem, as some audiors affirm— at least die holy pbces in 
diat city, whither devotiM aln»dy led a great nund^er of Chns- 
tmns, Amongdie presents which the ambassadorsof Al-Btghid 
brought into f^rance was a strikmg dockf the first ever seen ia 
that kingdom ; for, notwidistanding die efforts of Charlemagne 
tor enlighten his nation, his subjecti were not equal to those of 
Haroun in knowledge, or in the arts, dther liboBl or mechamcal. 
The Arabs might men have been nrecepiors to all £urope. 

I must here say a few woids of mis surprising j^momenon. 

The Abassidesy having ascended the dvnone df Afohammed, 
transferred the seat of empire finom Damascus to Cufia^ aod»itf' 
terwards to Bagdad. Thither die khalif Al-Mansow attcactoi 
the arts and sciences. The Greeks had furnished ideas «id com- 
municated taste to their barbarous conquerors — a species of tri* 
umph reserved for civilised nations, even in a state of servitude* 
Al'Mphdi, successor of Al-Mansour, cultivated diese preGioius 
seedsj and Al-Rashid, who was the aonof Al-Mohdi, augRieot? 
ed their fecundity by his knowledge and attention, bebg equally 
libera] and enlightened. Under Al-Mansour, Al-Motasem« Al- 
W^diek, and their immediate successors, die sciences flourished 
still more ; but, at length, dissensions and civil wans robbed the 
Arabs, in their turn, of the fruits of genius and the lights of 
learning, which are almost inseparab^ from public tranquiUily. 

In all nations the. same revolutions are produced nearly, by 
the same causes. Nothing merits your atteftfion.mcri:e in the 
study of history. 
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One dFtbe prindpal causes of Ihe fidl of enqpnes lias ever 
been^ tiut more es^)eciaU7 in modem times, tfie eiror of idtividfaig 
t|ie same monarehy amonr diflferent princes. The ouslom pie* 
vailed before the time of Charlemagne ; he followed it by a tes* 
tanientary division of his dominioiis among his three ^^^ 
sonsy Charles, Pepin, and Louis. The particulars of ^*^* 
this division ^re oi litde cmsequence, as only Louis survived 
his father. It is necessary, however, to observe, that the Italian 
provinces had been assigned to Pepin ; a donation which was 
ccMifirmed to his son Bernard, with the title of King of Italy, 
and proved the ruin of that prince as well as the cause of much 
disturbance to the empire. 

In the mean time, tiie emperor was threatened by a* new 
enemy, and the most formidaUe he had ever encountered. The 
Normans, as the Frendi call them^ or the inhabitants of the 
great northern peninsula of Europe (of whom I shall afterwards 
more particularly treat), had long harassed the coasts of hb ex* 
tensive dominions with their robberies and piraeies ; and, not^ 
withstanding the wise measures of Charles^ who created a pow^ 
erful marine, and toolc every otiier precaution s^jainst their rava-' 
vages^ they not only continued their depnedatrans, but made a ' 
foormal descent in Friesland, under Godfhey the Dane. g. >. 
Charles assembled all hisforces in the neighbourhood * •^^^^ 
of the Rhine, and was preparing for a decisive battle^ which 
might perhaps have terminated the empire of the Firauiks, as 
Godfrey was not inferior to the emperor either in valour or mi* 
litary skill, and had a numerous body of fearless adventurers 
under his command. But the issue of thb ixittie was prevented- 
by Ae death of that prince, who was assassinated by one of his 
fi^owers. His forces were immediately re^embarked; and a 
peace was afterwards concluded with his nephew. 

Hie satiafactiott which Charles fliust have>reeefved from this 
ddiveruicey and the general tranquiUity which he now enjoyed^^ 
were more than balanced by his aomesfic misfortunes. He lost* 
his favourite daughter Rotrude, and two of his sonSk* Sbpn^ter 
ttie death of his son Charles, he associated Louis with ^ g, <. ; 
him in Ae empire. The ceremony was very solemn. ' • ^i •' 
As if this great man had foreseen tiie usurpations of the chwch, 
he placed the imperial crown upon tiie altar, and ordered the 
prince to put it on his own head^' ; intimating thereby, that he 
he held it only of God. 

The emperor died at AiK-la-Chapelle, his usual residence, ia* 
the seventy-second year of his age, and the forty- r ^^ . 
siKth of his reign* The glory of &e Fitmch empire ^^^' ^"' 
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seemed toexpke widi him* He possessed idl France^ die 
greatier part ot Germany, a part of Spun, the Low Countries,' 
and the continent of Italy as far as Benevento. But, td goverrt 
such an extent of territory, a monarch must be endowra with 
the genius of a Charlemagne. 



LETTER X. 



Of the Empire of Charlemagne and the Church, from tht-Ae- 
cession of Louis the Debonnaire to the Death of Charles the^ 
Bald. 

THE history of Europe, for several ages after die deadi c£ 
CharlemajKne, is little more than a catalogue of crimes^ and a- 
register of the debasing effects of ignorance and superstition. 
His enu>ire soon experienced the iaame fate with that of Aleican^ 
der. It nad (juickly attained its height; and yet, while animated 
by the superior genius of Charles, it possessed a surprising de- 

See of strength and harmony. But these not being natural to 
e feudal system, the discordant elemente began to separate 
under his son Louis the Debonnairie (so called on accouatof tfie- 
gentleness of his manners), and that vast body no longer ia- 
formed by the same spirit, was in a short time entirely dbmem- 
bered* 

Louis, diough a prince of some abilities, was unable to sup- 
port so great a weight of empire ; and his piety and parent 
fondness, however amiable in themfidves, enfeeUed a character 
already too weak^ and an authority never respected. He ten- 
dered himself odious to the clergy by attemptmg to reform cer- 
tain abuses, without foreseeing that this poweitul body would 
not pay the same submission iraich had been given to the supe- 
rior capacity of his father. More religious than politic, he spent 
less time in settling the affiurs of his empire than those df his 
soul, not con&idering that true religion consists in fulfilling the 
duties of our station, and that the practices of the cloister are 
improperly associated with the functions <tf the throne. But hb 
greatest ejror was occasioned by his paternal aftction, and a 
U^id imitation of his father's exam^e, in dividing his dcMninions 
A D 817 ^^^^^S ^^ children* Three jrears after his accessioQ 
* to the throne, he admitted his eldest son Lotfaaire to 
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a participation of tbe French and German territories, declared 
Pepin kine of Aquitaine, and created Louis king of Bavaria^ 
Bernard, king of Italy, was offended at this division. He 
thought his right to the emjMre superbr to the claim of Lothaire, 
as his father Pepin was elder brother to Louis. The primate of 
Milan and the bishop of Cremona encouraging his pretensions, 
he revolted, and levied war against his uncle, in contempt of the 
imperial authority, to which his crown was subject Louis act- 
ed on this occa«on with greater vigour than either his friends 
or his enemies expected: he immediately raised a powerful army, 
and was preparbg to cross the Alps, when Bernard was aban- 
doned by his troops. That unfortunate prince was made pri- 
soner; and condenmed to lose his head ; but his uncle, by a sin- 
gular kind of lenity, mitigated the sentence to the loss ^ i • 
of his eyes. He dSed three days after the punishment ^* ^* 
was inflicted ; and Louis, to prevent future troubles ordered 
three natural sons of Charlemagne to be shut up in a convent. 
In consequence of these rigours, the emperor was seized with 
keen remorse ; accusing himself of the murder of his nephew, 
and of Qrrannic cruelty to his brothers, inhumanly secluded from 
the world. He-was encouraged by the monks in this melancholy 
humour ; which at last grew to such a height, that he impeach- 
ed himself in an assembly of the states, and begged the bishops 
to enjoin him public penance'. The clergy, now sensible of his 
weakness, set no bounds to their usurpations. The.popes thought 
they might do any thing under so pious a prince : they did not 
wait for the emperor's confirmation of their election, but imme- 
diately assumed the tiara, and were guilty of other irregulari- 
ties. The bishops exalted themselves above the throne, and the 
whole GMemky of the church claimed an exemption from all 
civil jurisdiction. Even the monks, while they pretended to re- 
nounce the world, seemed to aspire to the government of it. 

Louis, by the advice of his ministers, who were desirous of 
diverting him from his monastic habits, had married a second 
wife, who was distinguished both by her mental and personal 
qualities. This princess brought him a son, after- ^^ 
wards known bythe name ofCharlesthe Bald, whose • • ' • 
birth was the occasion of much joy, but proved the cause of 
many sorrows. She pressed her husband to put Charles on a 
footing with his other children, by a new division of his domi- 
nions. Lothaire, sensible of the wishes of his indulgent father, 
and prevailed on by tiie entreaties of this fond mother, consent- 
ed to resign a part of his territories to Charles. But g^g 
he soon repented of his too easy concession ; and the * * 
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tfffee brothers, b? a remarkable associafic^, jdkied in ti Mbel- 
Ibn against theirfather^. 

These disorders were fostered by Walla abbot of Corbie, a 
monk of high birth, who had formerly been in the confidence of 
Louis, but was now in dis|;race. He declaimed against the courts 
and against the empress m particular, accusing iter of an adul- 
terous commerce with count Bernard^ the prime minisler. Hb 
P^ schema succeeded. The emperor was abandoned by 
A* D. nju. Y^ anny, and made prisoner with his wife Judidi^ and 
her son Charles. The empr^ was shut up in a cloister, and 
liouis himself would have been obliged to take the monastic 
habit, had it not been supposed that ne would make a yolun- 
taiy resignation of his crown. He had tiie courage, however, 
to msist on the rectitude of his intentions, while lie acknow- 
ledged his errors, ^nd promised to act witii greater circumspec- 
tion in future. The nobility pitied then* humbled sovereign ; 
and by the intrigues of the monk Gond^baud, who sowed dis- 
sensions among the brother^, Louis was restored to his digni* 
ty, and seemingly reconciled with hid family^. 

The first use that the empero^ made of his l]}>efty was to re- 
cal his consort to court, though without the permis»m of die 
pope, as she had formally taken the veil* Bemird v^as also re- 
called, and Walla banished ; yet Louis did not Icng enjoy eidier 
peace or tranquillity. The monk Gondebaud thought he had 
a right to be prime minister, as the reward of his services ; and, 
as women generally repay flattery with fevour^ they as gene- 
rally reserve vengeance for insult ; die empress brou^t her an- 

D 832 ™^^^*^ ^^ ^^^"^ ^^^ ^^^* Wallahs fi-iends were 
* persecuted, and I^thaire was deprived of tibe dde 
of emperor, that the succession might be reserved for young 
Charles. The diree brothers now formed a new league against 
their father*. Count Bernard, dissatisfied widi his master's 
conduc^ joined the rebels; and Gregory IV., then pope, went to 
France in the army of Lothaire, under pretence cf accommoda- 
ting matters, but really widi an mtention of employmg against 
the emperor that power which he derived from him, beme plea* 
sed with the opportunity of asserting the supremacy and mde- 
pendence of the holy see. 

The presence of the pope, in those dajrs of superstition, was 
of itself sufficient to determine the fate of Louis. After a de- 
ceitful negotiation, and an interview with Gregory on the part 
of Lothaire, the unfortunate emperor found himself at the mercy 
of his rebellious sons. He was deposed in a tumultuous assem- 
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bly, and Lothaire was proclaimed in his stead'. After ^^^ 
that infamous transaction the pope returned to Rome. ^* ^•J?^^* 

In order to give permimency to this revolution, as well as to 
apologise for their own conduct, the bishops of Lothaire's fac- 
tion had recourse to an artifice like that which had been used 
for the degradation of king Wamba in Spain* '^ A penitent,'' 
said they, ^' is incapable of all civil offices ; a royal penitent 
^^ must therefore be mcapable of reigning ; let us subject Loi^is 
'Mo a perpetual penance, and he can never re-ascend the 
" throne.'' He was accordingly arraigned in the assembly of 
the states, by Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims( who had been raised 
by his bounty from the condition of a slave), and condemned 
to do p^iance for life*. 

Louis was then prisoner in a monastery at Soissons; and be- 
ing much intimidated^ he patiendy submitted to a ceremony no 
less solemn than debasing. He prostrated himself on a hair- 
cloth^ which was spread before the altar, and owned himself 
guilty of the charges brought against him, in the presence of 
many bishops, canons, and monks; Lothaire being also present, 
io order to enjoy the sight of his father's humiliation, aixt this 
acknowledgment was not deemed sufficient : he was obliged to 
read aloud a written confession, in which he was made to ac- 
cuse himself of sacrilege and murder, and to number among his 
crimes the marching of troops in Lent^ calling sm assembly on 
Holy-Thi»^ay, axul taking arms to defend himself against his 
rebdlious children ! — ^for superstition can transfixm into crimes 
the most innocent and even the most necessary actions. After 
having finished his confession^ this unhappy prince, by order of 
the ungrateful archbishop, laid aside his sword and belt, divest- 
ed himself of the royal robes, put on the penitential sackcloth, 
»id had a cell assigned to him. 

But the feelings of nature, and the voice of humanity, pre- 
vailed over the prejudices of the age, and the policy of the clergy. 
Lothaire became an object of general abhorrence, and his father 
of compassion : his two broth^s united against him, in behalf 
of that father whom they had contributed to humble. The no- 
bility returned to their obedience : tfiey paid homage ^^ . 
to Louis, a[s their lawful sovereign ; and the ambi- * ^' 
tious Lothaire was obliged to crave mercy in the sight of the 
whole army, at the feet of a parent, and an emperor, whom he 
had lately insulted in the habit of a penitent*. He received it, 
and was permitted to retain the kingdom of Italy, which he had 
enjoyed from the time of Bernard's death. 

7 Vit. Lud, Pit, t fit. lAid. Pii. 9 Nithftrd. de Duseru, Fit. Lud Pii. 
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Louis immediately demanded absolution (such was his 
nes9^, and^ in a general assembly at Thionvillei he was formal- 
ly restored to his dignity. He might now have ended his days 
in peace, but for the intrigues of Judith^ who, still ambitious of 
the aggrandisement of her son, again entered into a negotiation 
with Lothaire, in consequence of the death of his brother Pepin. 
QftQ An assembly was convoked at Worms, to which he 
A. D. 8 J .^^ invited. His father received him kindly ; the em- 
press loaded him with caresses. The kingdom of Neustria^^ 
had lately been added to the dominions of her son ; and her 
present object was, to engage Lothaire in a scheme by which 
Charles should also become possessed of Aquitaine, at the ex- 
pense of Pepin's children. Lothaire assented to what he was 
not in a condition to dispute. But Louis, king of Bavaria, 
though not injured by this new division of the empire, was so 
much incensed at its supposed injustice, that he assembled the 
whole force of his dominions. His father marched against him, 
but became suddenly indisposed ; and, an eclipse of the sun 
happening at the same time, the superstitious old man had the 
vanity to think that Heaven had taken the trouble to foretel to 
mankind the death of a prince whose very virtues seemed al- 
most to dishonour the throne^ and who ought never to have 
stirred beyond the walls of a cloister. He therefore repeatedly 
received the communion, and scarcely took any odier nourish- 
ment, till his piety fulfilled the prediction which his folly had 
suggested". 

June 840 ^^"*^ ^'^^ ^^^ Mentz, in the sixty-fourth year of 
* his age and the twenty-seventh of his reign. He left 
a crown, a sword, and a very rich sceptre, to I^ithaire, by 
which it was supposed he also left him the empire^ on condition 
that he should fulfil his enga^ments to Juditn and Charles. — 
The bishop of Mentz, observmg that he had left nothing to his 
son Louis, then in arms agaimst him, reminded him that forgive- 
ness at least was his duty. ** Yes, I forgive him V^ cried the 
dying prince, with great emotion ; " but tell him from me, that 
" he ought to seek forgiveness of God, for bringing my grey 
" hairs in sorrow to the grave. ^^ 

A bad son, my dear Philip, cannot be expected to make a 
good brother ; for the natural feelings in the second relation are 
necessarily weaker than in the first; you will not, therefore, be 
surprised to find the sons of Louis the Debonnaire armed against 
each other. No sooner was Lothaire informed of hb father's 
death than he considered himself as emperor in the most ex- 
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tensive sense of the word, and resolved to make himself master 
of the whole imperial dominions, regardless of his engag;ements 
in favour of Charles the Bald, or the right of his brother Louis 
to the kingdom of Bavaria. And he seemed likely to attain the 
object of his ambition. He was a prince of great subtlety and 
address, could wear the complexion of the times, and was pos- 
sessed of an extensive territory, beside the title of emperor, 
which was still much respected: he therefore assured himself of 
success against his brothers: Charles being only a youth of se- 
venteen, under the tuition of his mother, and Louis a prince of 
no high reputation. He was deceived, however, in his conjec- 
tures. These two princes, united by a sense of common interest, 
gave him battle at Fontenai, in Burgundy, where j o ^ 04. i 
fraternal hatred appeared in all its horrors. Few ^"^ ' 
engagements have been so bloody, if (as it is said) 100,000 men 
fell on the spot. Lothaire and his nephew Pepin (who had 
joined him to assert his right to the crown of Aquitaine) were 
totally defeated". Pepin fled to Aquitaine, and his uncle to- 
wards Italy, abandoning France to the victorious army. 

Nothing now remained for Louis and Charles but to secure 
their conquests. For this purpose they applied to the clergy ; 
and with hopes the more flattering, as Lothaire, in order to 
raise troops with greater expedition, had promised the Saxons 
the liberty of renouncing Christianity, or, in other words, liber- 
ty of conscience, the very idea of which was abhorred by the 
church of Rome. Several bishops assembled at Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle ; and, after examining the misconduct of the emperor, 
asked the two princes, whether they chose to follow his exam- 
ple, or govern according to the laws of God. Their answer 
may easily be imagined. " Receive then the kingdom by the 
divine authority ,^^ added the prelates : " we exhort you, we 
command you to receive it*^.^' 

This command would have taken effect in its most compre- 
hensive meaning, if Lothaire had respected it as much as his 
brothers. But that artful prince, by means of his indulgence to 
the Saxons, and other politic expedients, was enabled to procure 
a new army. He again became formidable. The two victorious 
princes, therefore, thought it adviseable to negotiate with him. 
By a new treaty of division, he was left in possession of the king- 
dom of Italy, with the imperial dignity, and the countries situ- 
ated between the Rhone and the Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine. 
Charles retained Neustria and Aquitaine; and Louis, after- 
wards styled the German, had all the provinces on the other 
side of the Rhine, and some cities on this side of it^^.' 
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The extinction of the civil war made but one evil less in the 
empire of Charlemagne, ravaged in difterent parts by the Nor- 
mans, and by &e Saracens, who pillaged Italy. The turbulent 
independence of the nobles, accustomed during the last reign 
to despise the prince and the laws — the discontents of the clerg} 
-—and the ambitious projects of both-— were the sources of new 
troubled. Every thing threatened the most fatal revolutions : 
every thing tended to anarchy. 

To lessen these evils, the three brotliers entered into an asso- 
ciation, the effect of weakness more than affection, by which the 
enemies of one were to be considered as the enemies of all (so 
low was the empire of the great Charles ! ); and, in an assembly 
at Mersen on the Meuse, they settled certain consti- 
A.D. 851. ^^jQjjg relative to the succession, and other public 
matters. By these it was established, that the children of tiie 
reigning prince, whether of age or under age, should succeed to 
his dominions^ and owe nothing to the otiier princes of the mo- 
narchy but the respect due to the ties of blood" — a reflation 
well calculated to prevent civil wars, though it proved ineffec- 
tual in those disorderly times. But other constitutions of the 
same assembly tended to enfeeble the royal authority, which 
liad already too much need of support. They imported, that the 
crown vassals should no longer be obliged to follow the king, 
unless in general wars, occasioned by foreign invasions ; and 
that every free man should be at liberty to cnoose, whether he 
would be die vassal of the king or of a subject. The first of 
these regulations increased the independence of the crown vas* 
sals^ aud the second their power, by augmenting the number of 
their retainers ; for many |)ersons chose rather to depend upon 
some neighbouring nobleman, whose immediate protection they 
might claim (at a time when protection was necessary, inde- 
pendent of the laws), than on the sovereign, whose attention 
they had less reason to expect, and whose aid was more distant 
or doubtful. 

Lothaire, some years after, took the habit of a monk, that, ac- 
cording to the language of those times, he might atone for his 
crimes, and^ though he had lived a tyrant, die a saint. In this 
pious disguise he expired, before he had worn it for a week. He 
Se t 855 ^^^ divided his dominions among his three sons; arid 

^^ ' by virtue of the treaty of Mersen, they quietly suc- 
ceeded to their allotments. Louis had Italy, with the title of 
emperor : Lothaire ruled over that country which from him re- 
ceived the appellation of the kingdom of Lotharingia, a more ex- 
tensive territory than the subsequent Lorrain : Charles became 
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king of Provence, and also governed the district since called 
Dauphine, as well as a part c^ Burgundy. Unnecessarily in- 
creasing the number of kings, Charles the Bald, die uncle of 
these princes, declared his infant son king of Aquitaine'^. 

Thus was the empire of Charlemagne weakened by subdivi- 
sionsy till it became, to.use the language of Shakspeare, only *^a 
stage to feed contention on.'^ Foreign invasions conspired with 
civil dissensions to spread terror and disorder in every quarter, 
but more especially throu^ the dominions of Charles the Bald 
— a prince as weak as his fiither, and restless as his mother. 
The Normans carried fire and sword into the heart of his king- 
dom, to Rouen, and even to the gates of Parb. Young Pepin, 
son of the last king of Aquitaine, joined the invaders, and ra- 
vaged that country over which he had been bcM'n to reign, No- 
menoge, duke of Bretagne, usurped the title of king, which 
Charles was obliged to confirm to his son Herispee, by whom 
he had been totally defeated. The spirit of revolt became every 
day more general. Some factious nobles invited Louis the Ger- 
man to usurp his brother's kingdom. He came at the head of 
a powerful army, and received the homage of the ^^o 

principal nobility. Venilon, archbishop of Sens, and ^' ^' 
other prelates of the party of Louis^ at the same time declared 
that Chaiies had Ibifeited his dignity by mal-administration, 
and crowned his brother*'. 

Charles, however, recovered his kingdom as quickly as he had 
lost it. The prelates, who were his fiiends, excommunicated 
those who haa dethroned him ; which brought the rebels into 
contempt and even abhorrence. Louis sent back his army into 
Germany ,^ that he might not give umbrage to the French, and 
he was d^erwards dbliged to take the same route himself. 
Charles no sooner appeared than he was universally acknow- 
ledged : his restoration did not cost a single blow. The most 
terrible anathemas were now denounced against Louis by the 
French clergy, unless he should submit to the rigours of the 
church ; and he was weak enough to reply, that he must first 
consult the bishops of his own kingdom ■^ 

The weakness of Charies the Bald was still more extraordi- 
nary. Having. assembled a council to judge the traitor Venilon, 
he presented a memoiial against him, in which is the following 
singular passage: " I ought not to have been deposed, or at least 
^^ not before I had beenyziii^^by the bishops, who gave me the 
<< roffal authority ! I have always submitted to their correction^ 
*^ and att ready now to submit to it !'' Venilon escaped pun- 
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ishment by making his peace with the prince : and the bishops 
of the council bound themselves by a canon to remain unit^, 
" for the correction of kings, the nobility, and xhtpeople^^ P^ 

Various circumstances show, that the clergy now aspired to 
the right of disposing of crowns, which they founded on die cus- 
tom of anointing kings. They employed fictions and sophisms 
to render themselves independent ; they refused the oath (^feal- 
ty, ^^because sacred hands could not, without abomination, sub- 
** mit to hands impure**!" One usurpation led to another; abuse 
constituted right— a quibble appeared a divine law ; ignorance 
sanctified every thing ; and we may safely conclude, from the 
abject language of Charles, in publicly acknowledging the 
right of the bishops to depose him, and other examples of a 
similar nature, that the usurpations of the clergy were in a great 
measure occasioned by the slavish superstitions of the lai^^ 
equally blind, wicked, and devout. 

The zeal of the bishops to establish their independence was 
favourable to the projects of the court of Rome, Sei^ius II. 
had taken possession of the apostolic see, in 844, without the 
approbation k£ Lothaire, then emperor ; who, incensed at such 
^n insult, sent his son Louis to Rome with troops and prates. 
The pope, having conducted the prince to St* Peter's gate, 
said to him, <^ I permit you to enter, if your intentions are good; 
** if not, I wiD not softer you to enter !'' and the French sol- 
diers being guilty of some irregularities, he actually ordered the 
gates to be shut. Lothaire complained ; Sergius was cited to 
appear before a council ; he appeared, and justified himself in 
the eye of the priesthoods^ Leo IV. celebrated for the coisrage 
with which he defended Rome against the Saracens, and Bene- 
dict III., elected in spite of the emperor, lived in peace widi 
royalty ; but Nicholas L, more bold than any of his predeces- 
sors, made himself the judge of kings and of Jbishops, and re- 
alized the chimera of lying decretals. 

Before I adduce any instances of the spirit of pope Nicholas, 
I will take cursory notice of the story of a female who is said to 
have filled the papal chair between the pontificates of Leo and 
Benedict It has been affirmed, that a woman of £ngli3h ex- 
traction, but of German birth, studied at Rome for some years 
in the disguise of a man ; and, having acquired the reputation 
of an able theologian, was unanimously elected pontiff, in the 
year 855 ; that she governed the church above a twelvemonth ; 
but, having been criminally connected with one (^ her domestics, 
felt the pains of child-birth in a public [urocession, and died soon 
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after she had been delivered. This story does not appear to 
have been mentioned before the lapse of four centuries from 
the period to which it is assigned. It was obviously fabricated 
with a view of exposing the Komanjsts to ridicule and odium ; 
and it is disbelieved by every man of candour and judgment. 
A grand occasion offered in France for Nicholas to exercise 
that authority which he attributed to himself. Lothaire, g-^ 
king of Lorrain, divorced his wife Theutberge, on a '^^ 
charge of incest. She was cleared by the trial of boiling water, 
but afterwards convicted by^ier own confession — if an mvdun- 
tary acknowledgment, the effect of violence and fear, can be 
called conviction. A council at Aix-la-Chapelle au- g^o 
thorised Lothaire to espouse Walrade, a young lady * * 
whom he had seduced. The guilty individuals were equally de- 
sirous of thb marriage; but the pope, affecting to be shocked at 
the criminal amour, endeavoured to force the king to take back 
bis first wife. For this purpose he ordered the bi- gg„ 
shops to hold a council at Mentz with his legates, and 
to cite and judge Lothaire. They confirmed the divorce, con- 
trary to the expectations of the pontiff— a decree which so much 
enraged him, that he deposed the bishops of Treves and Cologne, 
who had been appointed to present to him the acts of the coun- 
cil. These prelates complained to the emperor Louis IL He 
went immediately to Rome, displayed his authority, and seemed 
detenrdned to repress the papal power. But he was seized with 
an indisposition^ and also with superstitious fears ; and he re- 
tired, after having approved the conduct of Nicholas, who be- 
came still more imperious. Lothaire effered to justify himself 
in person before the pope; but his holiness insistea that Walrade 
should first be dismissed ; and a legate threatened the kin^ with 
immediate excommunication, if he continued in disobedience 
The intimidated prince now submitted; he recalled Theutberge, 
and even consented that the legate should lead Walrade in tri* 
umph to Rome. She set out on that mortify ing journey, but es- 
caped by the way ; and, in a short time, resumed her place both 
as mistress and queen. The unfortunate Theutberge, sinking 
beneath the weight of persecution and neglect, at last desired to 
be separated from Lothaire, protesting that her marriage was 
void, and that Walrade's was legitimate. But nothing could 
move the inflexible Nicholas : he continued obstinate*. 

We may consider this pope as the forerunner of Gregory 
VIL; and, in the same circumstances, he would probably have 
carried his ambition to the same height. The bishops of Treves 
^nd Cologne accused him, in an invective, of making hirase)f 
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emperor of die whole world; and ibat expression, though some- 
what stxabed, was not altogether without foundation. He as- 
serted his dominion over the Jrench clergy^ by re-establishing 
Botfaade of Soisssons, who had been depcwaed by a {Nrovincial 
council; and he received appeals from aU ecclesiastics dissatis- 
fied with their bishops. By these means he accustomed the peo- 
ple to acknowledge a supreme tribunal at a distance from their 
own country, and consequendy a foreign sway. He gave orders 
for the succession to the kbgdom of rrovence, which Charles 
the Bald disputed with the emperor Louis, brother to the de- 
ceased king. ^^ Let no one prevent the emperor/' said he, in a 
letter on that subject, ^' from governing the kingdoms which he 
'' holds in virtue of a succession confiraied by me holy see, and 
^' by the crown which the sovereign pontiff has set upon his 
** head.'' 

Nidiolas died in 867; but his principles had taken sudb deep 
root^ that Adrian IL, his successor, dK>ugh more moderate, and 
desirous of peace, diought his condescensioo great in permitting 
the king of Lorrain to come to Rome, in order to justify him- 
g^g sdf^ or do penance. Charles the Bald and Louis the 
* German waited with impatience for the Qjccommuni* 
cation of their nephew, being persuaded diat they i^ould then 
have a right to seize his dominions. Thns the blind ambition 
of pinoes frivoured the exercise of a fxower^ which diey ou^t 
Id nave foreseen might be turned against themselves ; which 
s^erwaids became die scourge of royalty, and made ever}* 
croivmd head tremble. 

Lodiaire, while at B#me, employed all possible means to 
soften the pope; he received the communion from his hand, 
after having sworn that he had avoided all crimimd commerce 
wida Wakade, since the prohibition of Nicholas, and never 
would have any in future. He soon after died at Placentia. 
His deadi was considered as a just vengeance, as a mark of the 
divine displeasure against perjury ; and it rendered the proof 
by die eucharist sdll more important. 

The emperor Louis U. ought legally to have succeeded to 
the dontiinions of the deceased king; but he being at diat time 
employed in expelling the Saracens, who had kivaded Italy, and 
consequendy not in a condition to assert his right by arms, 
Charles the Bald seized the succession^ and retained it, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of die pope. ^' The arms which 
*' God lias put into our hand," said Adrian, *^ are prepared for 
^^ his deEence'^!'' Cliarles was more afraid of the arms of his 
brotho- the German, with whom he found it necessary to share 
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the kingdom, though the nobilky and clergy of Lorrain had 
voluntarily submitted to him. 

The pope s^ continued his remonstrances in favour of the 
emperor, hoping at least to obtain something for him ; but they 
were disregsffded by the French kmg, who had now thrown off 
much of his piety, and answered in a spirited manner by the fa- 
mous Hincmar^ archbishop of Rheims. This bold and indepen- 
dent prelate desired the pope to call to mind that respect and 
submisskMi which the ancient pontiffs had ah^ays paid to princes, 
and ta reflect that his dignity gave him no right over the go- 
vernment of kingdoms ; that he could not be at the same time 
pope and king ; that the choice of a sovereign belong to the 
people ; that anathemas ill applied have no effect upon me soul ; 
and ihsitjree men are not to be enslaved by a bishop of Rome**. 

Adrian affected to despise these arguments, and continued 
for some time his menaces, both against Hincmar and the king; 
but, findkigthem ineffectual, he changed his tone, and wrote se- 
veral flattering letters to Charles, promising him the empire on 
the death of his nephew, then in a languishing condition. This 
roject in favour of the French king was executed under John 

III., Afkian's successor. The empcrcMr dyinsf with- g-^ 
out heirs, Louis the Grerman claimed the succession, 
and the imperial dignity, as elder brother to Charles ; but the 
pope {^referred the claim of the latter for political reasons, 
which, with the court cX Rome, never failed to take place of 
equity. Louis seemed approaching to his end, and had three 
sons, among whom his dominions would be divided. Charles 
was a younger man, and had only one son ; he therefore ap- 
peared the most proper person to choose as a protector. He 
crossed the Alps at die head of his army, and accordingly re-p 
ceived the imperial crown as a present from the pope; but near- 
ly in the same manner that many presents of the like kind are 
obtained in our days, by paying a considerable sum g^g 
for it. In an assembly at Pavia, the bishops, abbots, 
and Italian nobles, recognised him in the following words : 
" Since the divine favour, through the merits of the holy apos- 
" ties, and of their vicar pope John, has raised you to the em- 
** pire, according to the judgment of the Holy Ghost, we elect 
'* you unanimously for our protector and lord".'^ 

On the deadi of Louis the German, a prince of some merit 
both as a warrior and politician, Charles the Bald, always am- 
bitious and imprudent, attempted to seize that part of Lorrain 
which he had granted to his brother, and was deservedly defeat- 
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ed^*. His three nephews, Carloman, Louis, and Charles, pre- 
served their possessions by maintaining a strict union among 
themselves. The first had Bavaria, the second Saxony, and 
the third Suabia. 

The Saracens renewing their ravages in Italy, the pope had 
recourse to the new emperor ; and desired him " to remember 
^* the hand that had given him the empire, lest,'^ added he, 
" if driven to despair, we should change our opinion !'' This 
menace, sufficiently intelligible, had its effect. Though France 
was then over-run bv the Normans, whom Charles was unable 
to resist, he undertook to expel the, Saracens ; and he had 
scarcely arrived in Italy, when he received intelligence of a new 
enemy. Carloman had advanced against him, with an intention 
of seizing the imperial crown and the kingdom of Italy, in vir- 
tue of his father's will and the right of primogeniture. Charles, 

t fi77 '^^^^y^^ by his nobles^ retired with precipitation, 

' and died in a miserable cottage, on Mont-Cenis, in 
the fifty -fifth year of his ages''. 

An ordinance in the last year of his reign permitted the nobi- 
lity to transmit their employments to their sons, or other male 
heirs. This privilege, extorted fi'om the crown, as I have alrea- 
dy observed, was one of the principal sources of disorder in the 
feudal government : and tended, as we shall have occasion to 
see, to the abolition of all political subjection. In the mean time 

1 must speak of a people who deserve your attention, no less on 
account of their manners than their warlike achievements. 
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Of the Normans or Danes^ before tlieir Settlement in France 

and £ngland. 

THE bravest and most liberal-minded of the Saxons, m) 
dear Philip, on the final reduction of their country by Charle- 
magne, having fled from the dominion and persecutions of the 
conqueror into the ancient Scandinavia, or that part of Europe 
which comprehends the present kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, carried v\ ith them their vengeance and violent 
aversion against Christianity. There, meeting with men of dis- 
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positions similar to their own, and of the same religion with 
themselves, they were cordially received, and soon stimulated 
the natives to deeds of arms ; to enterprises which at once pro- 
mised revenge to the fugitives, and subsistence to the inhabi- 
tants of countries then overstocked with people. 

In their various incursions on the continent, these ferocious 
adventurers were known by the general name of Normans, from 
their northern situation ; and, in their attacks upon Britain, by 
the common appellation of Danes, to whatever country they 
might belong. They became the terror of all the maritime parts 
of Europe. But, before I speak of their depredations, I must 
say a few words of their religion and manners. 

The manners of a people, and the popular superstition^ de- 
pend on each other. Religion takes its complexion originally 
from the manners : men form a deity according to their own 
ideas, their prejudices, their passions ; and the manners are, in 
a great measure, continued or altered by the established religion 
of any country, especially when it is calculated to affect the ima- 
gination. The religion of the ancient Scandinavians was high- 
ly so, and was preserved entire among the Normans, who also 
retained their unadulterated manners. They were worthy of 
each other : equally bloody and barbarous, but formed to inspire 
the most enthusiastic courage, and the most unremitted perse- 
verance in toil. Odin, whom the Saxons called Woden, was 
their supreme divinity. They painted him as the god of terror 
— ^the author of devastation — the father of carnage ! — and they 
worshipped him accordingly. They sacrificed to him, when 
Aey were successful, some of the captives taken in war ; and 
they believed that those heroes would stand highest in his fa- 
vour who had killed most enemies in the field ; that, after deaths 
the brave would be admitted into his palace, and there have 
the happiness of drinking ale (the favourite liquor of the north- 
em nations) out of the skulls of their slaughtered foes*. 

In consequence of this belief, fatigues, wounds, combats, and 
perils, were the exercises of infancy and the sports of youth. 
They were forbidden to pronounce the word fear, even on the 
most trying occasions. Education, prejudice, manners, exam- 
ple, habit — all contributed to subdue in them the sensation of ti- 
midity ; to make them covet danger, and seem greedy of death*. 

1 See the Edda^ op Syatem of Runic Mythology. In that sUte of festivity , the departed 
warriors were supi>osed to be served at table by beautiful virgins called Valker, who roinig- 
(ered to other pleasures beside those of the feast. {Edda Alythol. xxxi.) And war and 
arms, the delight of the Scandinavians in this life, were believed to be their amusement iu 
another world. Edda, xxzv. 

2 " The battle is as pleasing to me," says Lodbrog (who was a king and a warrior as well 
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Military discipline was only requisite to anable them to enslave 
the whole Christian world, then sinking under the weight of a 
debasing superstition, and cringing beneath the rod of priestlj 
tyranny. 

Though Charlemagne took many wise precautions gainst the 
Normans, he was not able wholly to prevent their irrupCtons, and 
was only freed by the death of ihtk leader from a daogerous 
competition. UnderLpuistheDebonnaire, they threwaUFrance 
into alarm; and^ under Charfes the Bald, tbey committed horri- 
ble devastations. Their fleets, which were composed of light 
barks, braved the storms of the ocean, and penetrated every 
creek and river ; so that they landed sometimes on the coasts 
and sometimes in tfie interior parts of the kingdom* As the 
government took no effectual measures for repellii^ them, the 
unprotected people knew nothing but fear. Fire and sword, 
on all hands, mariced die route of the ravagers. With their booty 
diey carried off women, to whom tbey were much addicted, 
and boys to recruit their predatory ^nds. Their irruptions 
were renewed with alarming frequency. They repeateifly 
pillaged Rouen ; they surprised and burned Paris ; diey laia 
waste Aquitaine and other provinces, and reduced die French 
king to the greatest distress. 

Shut up at St. Denis, while his capital was inflames, Charles 
die Bald w*as no less anxious about saving his people than the 
reliques. Instead of encountering the enemy, be boueht a 
peace ; or, in other words, he furnished the Normans wim the 
means, while he inspired them with ^e motive, of a new war. 
They returned accOTdingly : and Charles, to complete his dis- 
grace, published, when going to assist the pope, in the hst 
year of his reign, a capitular to regulate the oontributions to 
be paid to the Normans'. 

England had also experienced a variety of calamities from the 
incursions of these plunderers, when it found a protector in the 
great Alfred. But before I exhibit the exploits, or consider the 
institutions of that illustrious prince, we must take a view of the 
reigns of his predecessors from the end of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

fii a poet), " M the bed of a Tirgin io the glow of her charms, or the kin of a jomig vklow 

in her most secret apartment." Epiced. Stroph. xiv. 
S Capit. CaroH CaM, ^ 
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LETTER XII. 

Ofthe.^^mrsi>fEn^nd^from the End of the Saxon Hep- 
tarehy to the Deoih of Alfred the Great. 

EGBERT, the founder of the En^sh monarchy, was a 
prince of eminent abilities and graac experience. He ^^^ 

had enfoyed aconsiderafafe command m Ae armies of ^' ^' 
Chartenrogne, by whom he was much re^)ected, aod bad acted 
with sucee^ against the Ncmuios aod other enemies of the em* 
pke. Afittr his retora to Bntain, he was engaged in a varjety 
of contests with some of the contemporary princes before he ob- 
tained^ supreme dominion; but, having surmounted those dif<* 
ficuMes, he found himaelf without a rivaL As he was the only 
remaining^ descendant of Cerdic, one of the first Saxon leaders 
who lan&d in this island, and who were all supposed to have 
sprang from Woden, -die hero or die god, the people readily 
transferred their allegiance to a prince who appeared to merit it 
equally by his birth and talents. An union of government seem- 
ed to promise internal tranquillity ; and the Saxons, from their 
insular situation and their power, had litde reason to be afmid 
of foreign cueones* Egbert, tterefore, flattered himself with 
the hopes of peace and security. But human foresight is very 
limitied ; aieet of those mnlhem adventurers, whom we have 
already seen ravaging France imder the name c^ Normans, soon 
gave the EngUsh monarch reason to alter his opinion. They 
first huided ia the isle ofShepey, pillaged it, and carried off their 
booty With impunity. They soon returned in thirty-five ships. 
The king gave them batde at Charmouth in Dorset- ^ ^ 

shire; \«^ere they were worsted, after an obstinate ^' • • 
dispute, but made good their retresft to their ships. Now sen- 
sible whsgt an enemy they had to deal with, they entered into 
dliance with the Britons of Corowall ; and, landing in that coun- 
try, they and their confederates ruE^ed forward, till ^^ 
tliey were met by Egbert at Hengesdown, and totally"^' ^' 
defeated^ But, while England was threatened with new alarms 
from the same quarter, this warlike monarch, who alone was 
able to oppose the invaders, unfortunately died, and gog 
left die kingdom to his son Ethelwolf, a prince better * * 
fitted to wear the cowl than the crown. 
Ethelwolf began his reign with dividing his dominions, ac- 

1 Chron, Sax, 
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cording to the absurd custom of those times ; delivering over to 
his eldest son Athelstan the counties of Essex, Kent, and Sus- 
sex. But no inconveniencies seem to have arisen from this par- 
tition, the terror of the Danish invaders preventing all domestic 
dissensions. Time proved that this terror was but too just. 
The Danes returned with redoubled fury ; and, though of%en re- 

gulsed, and sometimes defeated, they always obtained their end, 
y committing plunder and carrying oflf their booty. Xhey 
avoided coming to a general engagement, which was not suited 
to their plan of operations. Their vessels, being small, ran 
easily up the creeks and rivers ; they drew them ashcxe, and 
formed an entrenchment around them, leaving them under a 
guard. They scattered themselves over the face of the country 
m small parties, making spoil of every thing that came in thek 
way — goods, cattle, and women. If opposed by a superior force, 
they retired to their vessels, set sail, and invaded some distant 
quarter not prepared for their reception. All England was 
kept in a continual alarm ; and the inhabitants of one part would 
not venture to assist another, lest their own families and posses- 
sions should be exposed to the fury of the ravagers* Every sea- 
son of the year was alike : no man could be certain of a day^s 
safety. 

Encouraged by their past successes, the Danes at length land- 
A n 851 ^ ^^ \2sgt a body as seemed to threaten the whole 

*island with subjection. But the Anglo-Saxons, though 
labouring under the weight of superstition, were still a gallant 
people : they roused themselves with a vigour proportioned to 
the necessity, and defeated their invaders in several engage- 
ments." A body of Danes, however, now ventured, for the first 
time, to take up their winter-quarters in England ; and other 
parties renewed their inhuman ravages. 

The harassed state of his kingdom did not h inder Ethelwolf 
A D 854 ^^^ making a ^Igrimage to Rome. In his return, 

' after a twelvemonth spent in devotions and benefac- 
tions to the see of Rome, he married Judith, daughter of Charles 
the Bald ; and, soon after his arrival in England, he conferred 
^ perpetual and very important donation on the church, by 
A D 855 S^^^^^^g ^^ ^^^ clergy a tenth out of all the produce 

'of land. This enormous tax upon industry had been 
long claimed by the servants of the altar, as a perpetual propor- 
ty belonging to the priesthood — a jargon founded on the prac- 
tice of the Jews. Charlemagne had ordered the tithe to be paid 
in consideration of the church-lands seized by the laity ; but, in 
England, no such invasion had been made. The church enjoy- 

2 Chron, Sax, 
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ed many lands, and was enriched by the continual oblations of 
the people: the English clergy, therefore, had not hitherto been 
able to obtain their demand. But an opportunity now offered 
itself, and religion furnished the motive ; a weak and supersti- 
tious prince, and an ignorant people, dejected by their losses, 
and in terror of future invasions, eagerly adopted any means, 
however costly, of bribing the protection of Heaven'. 

After the death of Athelstan, Ethelbald, the king's second 
son, had formed the project of excluding his father from the 
throne. This unnatural attempt gave the pious monarch little 
concern. He complied with most of his son's demands, and the 
kingdom was divided between them. He lived only two years 
after his return to England, Vhich he left by his will r^ qk^ 
to be shared between Ethelbald and Ethelbert. ^' ^' ^^^' 
Ethelbald was a prr fligate prince : but his reign was happily 
short; and his brother Ed^elbert, succeeding to the government 
of the whole kingdom, conducted himself in a manner ^^^ 
more suitable to his rank. England was still infest- 
ed by the depredations of the Danes^ who, in his reign^ sacked 
Winchester, but were there defeated. 

Ethelbert was succeeded by his brother Ethelred, whose 
whole reign was one continued struggle with the Danes. He 
defended nis kingdom with much bravery, and wa*s ^.^^ 
gallantly seconded in all his efforts by his younger * * 
brother Alfred, who, though excluded from a large inheritance 
left to him by his father, generously sacrificed his resentment 
to the public good. Ethelred died in the midst of ^^. 
these troubles, and left his disordered kingdom to ^'^ * 
Alfred. 

The new monarch was now twenty-two years of age, and a 
prince of very promising talents. He had no sooner buried his 
brother than he was obliged to take the field against the Danes. 
They had seized Wilton, and were ravaging the neighbouring 
country. He gave them battle, and at first gained some advan- 
tage over them; but, pursuing his victory too far, he was worst- 
ed by means of the enemy's numbers. The loss of the Danes, 
however, was so considerable, that, fearing Alfred might sud- 
denly receive reinforcements from his subjects, they stipulated 
for a safe retreat, under a promise of quitting Wessex. But 
they were no sooner freed from danger than they renewed their 
ravages. A new swarm of Danes landed, and Alfred, after va- 
rious conflicts, again condescended to treat with them, g^^ 
and was again deceived. While he was expecting 
■^he execution of the agreement, another swarm from ihe north- 

3 Seidell's JERstorv of Tithes, chapter vHi. 
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em hive landed on this island, and reduced the Saxons to des- 
pair. They believed themselves afaandcxied by Heaiveo^ and 
devoted to destruction ; since, after all their vigorous eficMts, 
fresh invaders still poured in upon them, as greedy of spoil 
and slaughter as the former. Some left their country ; otbers 
submitt^ to the conquerors ; but none would listen to the ex- 
hortations of Alfred, who still undismayed, begged them to 
make another effort in defence of their possessions, their liber- 
ties, and their prince^. 

. 070 Thus abandoned by his subjects, this illustrious 
^' ' * monarch relinquished, for a time, the ensigns of his 
dignity, and assumed the habit of a peasant. In that mean db- 
guise he eluded the pursuit and thfc fury of his enemies; and, in 
order to save his country, he even condescended to live for acme 
time as servant to a grazier. But the human mind is as little 
suited to employments beneath «s above its capacity: the great 
Alfred made a bad cow-herd. His guardian genius- was occu- 
pied wifh higher cares ; and, as soon as he found that bis ene- 
mies were more remiss in thdr search, he ccdlected some of his 
adherents, and retired to a morass, formed by the stagnating 
waters of the Thone and Parret ; where, fiitding some firm 
ground, he erected a small fortress. This place was called 
Mthalinga-ige^ or the isle of Nobles; and it now bears the name 
of Athelney. Here, for some months^ Alfred lay concealed, but 
not inactive : he made occasional sallies upon the Danes, who 
often felt the vigour of his arms, but knew not wence the blow 
came, or by whom it was directed. At length a prosperous 
event emboldened the royal fugitive to leave his retreat, and 
enter on a scene of action more worthy of himself. 

Oddune, governor of Devonshire, being besieged inhiscasde 
by Hubba, a celebrated Danish general^ made an unexpected 
sally upon his adversaries, routed them, and pursued them with 

Seat slaughter; killed Hubba himself, and gained possession of 
e famous Reafsn^ or Raven, an enchanted standard, in which 
Ae Danes put great confidence'. Alfred hearing of this victory, 
was happy to find the seeds of valour beginning to revive among 
bis subjects; but, before he would assemble them in arms, he 
resolved to inspect the situation of the enemy, and judge of the 
probability of success, as an unfortunate attempt in the present 
state of national despondency might be ruinous and fotal. In 
consequence of this resolution, he entered the Danish camp 
under the disguise of a harper, and passed unsuspected through 
every quarter. He observed the supine security of the ravagers, 

K CArwi. i^Gx.— Alar. BcTerl. AnnQl, 5 CArwi. iS'ax.— Abb. Rievil. 
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their coirtmipt of the English^ znd 6mc ne^ct of all mtlitarj 
regulations. Encouraged by these propitious appearances, he 
seat $ecret intelligence to his most powerful subjects, and sum- 
mooed them to attend with their vassals on die borders of Sel- 
wood forest The English, who, instead of eoding their calami- 
ties by subsaassioo, as they fondly hoped, had found the inso* 
lence and rapine of the conquerors more intolerable than the 
danncs and fatigues of war, joyfully resorted to the place of 
renckzvous. They saluted thetr beloved monarch with bursts of 
ai^>laiise ; they could not satiate their eyes with the sight of a 
prince whom they had believed dead^ and who now appeared as 
their deliverer : diey urged him to lead them to liberty and ven- 
geai)ce. Alfred did not suffer their ardour to cool : he conduct- 
ed t^m instandy to EdingtoUi where the Danes lay encamped; 
and, taking advantage of his previous knowledge of the ene- 
iiiy'$ situation, he directed his attack against the most unguard- 
ed quarter. Surprised to see an army of Englishmen^ whongi 
they considered as totally subdued^ and still more to find Al- 
fred at their head, the Danes made but a feeble r^istance, 
notwithstanding tbdr superior numbers. . They were soon put 
to fiigbt, acid rmited with great alaugbter^ 

Alfred, no less generous than brave^ and ^ho knew as well 
how to govern as to. conquer, took the surviving Danes^ and 
their prince Guthrum or Gothrun, under his (U'otection. He 

Cted them their lives on submisnicHi, and liberty to setde in 
E^Aoglia, on coadition that they should embrace Christi- 
anity* Many consented, and were .baptised : others passed 
over to the continent^. 

After this success^ Alfred employed himself in establishing ci- 
vil and military institutions ; in composing the minds of men to 
industry and justice, and in providing against the return of like 
calamities. He rebuilt the towns which had been rumed by the 
Danes, and formed a regular militia for the defence of the king- 
dom. He took care that all his subjects should be armed and 
registered, and assigned to them a regular round of duty : he 
distributed one part into the castles and fortresses, which A» 
erected in proper places ; he appointed another to take the field 
on any alarm, and assemble at stated places of rendezvous; and 
he leit a sufficient number at home, who were employed in the 
cultivation of the lands, and afterwards took their turn in mili- 
tary service. The whole kingdom was like erne great garrisonr 
the Danes, who occasionally re-appeaced on the coasts, could 
no sooner kmd in any quarter than a sufficient force was ready 
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to oppose them, wMiout leaving the other ' parts naked or de- 
fenceless*. 

But Alfred did not trust solely to his land forces. , He may 
be deemed the creator of the English navy, as well as the estab- 
lisher of the monarchy. Sensible that ships form the most na- 
tural bulwark pf an island, a circumstance hitherto overlooked 
by the English fas the Saxons were now generally called), he 
provided himselt with a naval force, and met the C^nes on their 
own element. A hundred and twenty armed vessels were sta- 
tioned upon the coasts ; and being provided with warlike en- 
gines, and expert seamen, both Frbians and English, maintain- 
ed a superiority over the enemy, and gave birth to that claim 
which England still support»--to the sovereignty of the ocean. 

Thus did Alfred provide for the security of his kingdom ; and 
the excellent posture of defence every- where established, toge- 
ther with the wisdom and valour of the prince^ at length restCT- 
ed peace and tranquillity to England, and communicated to it a 
consequence hitherto unknown m the monarchy. But I should 
convey to you, my dear son, a very imperfect idea of Alfred's 
merit, by confining myself to his military and political talents. 
His judicial institutions, and his zeal for the encourafisement of 
arts and sciences, demand ^our particular attention. We must 
now, therefore, consider hmi in a character altogether civil— 
as the father of ^^n^lish law and English literature* 

Though Alfred m the early part of his reign had subdued, 
settled, or expelled the Danes^ as a body, straggling bands of 
that people afterwards continued to infest the kingdom with their 
robberies ; and even the native Englisli, reduceo to extreme in- 
digence by these and former depredations, abandoned them- 
selves to a like disorderly life. They joined the robbers in pil- 
laging the more wealthy part of their fellow- citizens. Those 
evils required redress^ and Alfred took means effectually to re- 
move them. In order to render the execution of justice roorfr 
strict and regular, he divided all England into counties ; these 
counties he subdivided into hundreds, and the hundreds into 
titfaings. Every householder was answerable for the behaviour 
of his famfly, dT his slaves, and even of his guests, if they re- 
sided above three days in his house* Ten neighbouring house- 
holders, answerable for each other's conduct, were formed into 
one corporation, under the name of a tithing, decennary,, or fri- 
burgh, over which a nerson called atithing-man, head-borougbf 
or bors-holder, presiaed. Every man who did not register him- 
self in some titning was punished as an oudaw ; and no man 

8 Spelman'8 Life of Alfred. ' 
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could change his habitation widiout a certificate from the head 
of the tithing to which he previously belonged^ 

These regulations may seem rigorous, and are not perhaps 
necessary in times when men are habituated to obedience and 
justice. But they were well calculated to reduce a fierce and li- 
centious people under the salutary restraints of law and govern- 
ment : and Alfi^ took care to temper their severity by other 
institutions favourable to the freedom and security of the sub-^ 
ject. Notfiing can be more liberal than his plan for the admi- 
nistration of justice. The bors-holder summoned his whole 
decennaiy to assist him in the decision of smaller difierences 
among the members of die corporation : in controversies of 
greater moment, the dispute was brought before the hundred, 
which consisted of ten decennaries, or a hundred families of 
freemen, and regularly assembled once in four weeks, for the 
trying of causes^^. Their mode of decision claims your atten- 
tion : twelve fiediolders were chosen, who, having sworn with 
the chief magistrate of the hundred to administer impartial jus* 
tice, proceecfed to the examination of the cause that was sub- 
mitted to them. In this simfde form of trial you will perceive 
the origin of juries, or judgment by equals, an institution almost 
peculiar to the £nglish nation, admirable in itself, and the best 
calculated for the preservation of man's natural rights, and the 
administration of justice, that human wisdom ever devised* ^ 

Besides these monthly meeting^ of die hundred, there was an 
annual meeting, appointed for the more general inspection of 
the pciice of me district, for inquiring into crimes, correctbg 
the misconduct of magistrates, and obliging evenr person to 
show the decennary in which he was registered. In imitation 
of their loicestors, the ancient Germans, me people on those oc- 
easions assembled in arms ; whence a hundred was sometimes 
Galled a wapentake, and its court served for the support of mi- 
litary disciplme, as well as the administration of justice. 

The next superior court to that oithe hundred was the coun- 
ty-court, which met twice a-year, and consisted of all the firee- 
hcdders of the county, who had an equal vote in the decision of 
^uses ; but of this court I have already spoken in treating of 
the laws and government of the Saxons. I shall therefore only 
add here, that to the alderman and bishop, Alfred added a third 
judge in each county, under the name of sheriff, who enjoyed 
eqaal authority wrdi die two former. His office also empow- 

9 FoBdui Alfred! et Gotham, eap. iii. ap. Wilkins. 10 Id. ibid. 

n Trial hjyuj was known to the S«xoOi^ at leaat in erinhial MMet, before their wttie- 
nent in Britain. But, amopg the nations of the eontin^nt, it vaanot neeetiary that the 
n^cntben of a jnrr tbOQld be ananimons in their deeiaion : a majority waa aafficieot to ao" 
^it or aondeinQ the penon aeeuscd. Stiemhook de jure Soeon. ct Goihor. Vetoat* lib. i. 
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txA him to gbsrd the rie^ of the crofm in the couaty, and 
levy the fines itnposedi which, b an age when money atoned for 
afanost every violation of the laws of society, formed no incon- 
siderable branch of tite pnblic revenue. 

In default of justice firom all tfiese couita, an appo^l lay to 
the king hunself in council; and, as 4ie wisdom and justice of 
Alfred were universrily revered, he was soon overwhtiaaed with 
appeals from all parts of his dominions* In order to remedy 
this inconvenience, he chose the earls and sberifs firom among 
the men moat celebrated far probity and knowledge m the king- 
dom: he punished severely all malversation in oflKse; he remov- 
ed all whom be found luieqoal to die trost^; and^ the better to 
890 S^^^ magi s t ra te s of all kinds in die administration 
^' ^* 'of justice, he iramed a code of law, which, though 
now lost, served long as the basis of English jurispmdenoe, and 
is generally esteemed the OTigin of our common law. 

Alfred appointed regular me^ings of the states of Ensland 
twice a«year in the city of London, which he had repaired and 
beautified, and which thenceforth became die capital of the king- 
dom. Every thing soon wore a new aspect under his wise and 
equitable government Such success attended his legisifidoo, 
and so exact was the general police, that he is said to have hung 
up, bjr way of trial, soklen bracelets near the high pmS^ and 
no man daffed to toucn them^. But this great prince, though 
rigorous in the adminisn^tion of justk^e, w^iich he wisely oon- 
sioered as the i^est means of repressfafig crimes^ preserved the 
most sacred regard to the liborty of his people. His concern on 
this subject extended even to future times, and ought to endear 
his memory to every Engliahman. " It is just,^' says he in his 
will, *' that die English should for ever remain ratB as tHSiR 
*♦ oww thoughts".'^ 

After providing for the security of his kingdom, and taming 
his subjects to the restraints of law^ Alfred extended his care to 
those things which aggrandise a nadon, and make a people hap- 
py. Sensible that geod morals and knowledge are almost inse- 
jttrahle in every age, though not in every individual, he gave 
great encouragement to the pursuit of learning. He invited 
over die most celebrated scholars from all parts of Europe : he 
estaUished schools for the instruction of the ignorant: he 
founded, or at least repaired, the university of Oxford> aind en- 
dowed it widi many p-ivileges and revenues : he enjoined by 
law all freeholders, possessed of two hides of land>«, to sen(i 

• 

IS Le Miroir de Jattie«» chap. ii. 15 Gul. Mftlmeab. lib. ii. 1 4 Aner. p. 2. 

15 A Wfle eofitKin^d land aufTicient to cniptoy one plongli. Gertftse of TIlbuiT savs, it 
cMittonl^ eODiifted of a hundred ftcr»«. 



their children to school : and he «ve prefermeftt, either in 
church or state, to such only as had made some proficiency in 
knowledfl;e. But the most effectual expedient employed by Al- 
fred for the encouragement of learning was his own example. 
Notwitbslandifig the inultij^icity of civrl ohjects which engaged 
his actention^j^and although he is said to have fought in person 
fiftyTsix battles by sea and Jand, this illustriqw h^x> and l^is- 
lator was able to acquire by his unremitted industry, during a 
life of no extraordinary l^igth, • greater portioi^ df knowled^^ 
and even to produce more books, t^ roost i^teculative men, in 
more fortunate ages» who have devoted their whole lime tostu- 
dy. He otmiposed a variety of poems^ &bles, and apt stm'ies, 
to lead the untqtored mind to the love of lettors, and bend the 
heart to the practice of vkliie* For the same purpose' he trans- 
lated from the Greek the instructive faUes c^ Mi^^ He also 
gave Saxon translations of the tnstories of Oxmius and Bede, 
^nd of the ConsotatioQ of Philosepby, by Boetius. 

Alfred was no less attentive to the prqp^tion of tliose me- 
chanical arts which have a more sensible though not a more.in- 
timate connexion with the welfiire of astate* He irnroducedaod 
encouraged manufactoreis of all kinds^ and sufiiared no mventor 
or improver of any useful or ingenioits art to gQ imrewarded. 
He proo^lsd men of activity and industry to apply themselves 
to navig^(Mi^ and to push commerce into the most distant coun- 
tries ; and be set sqxoit a seventh portion of his own revenue fi3r 
mi^ntainiiig a mmib^ of workmen, wtiom he employed in re- 
building or repairing towns and casdes. The elegEuicies of life 
are said to have b^en broufj^t to him even from the Mediterra- 
nean and th« Indies | and his subjects, seeing these desirable 
productions, and the means of acquiring riches by trade, were 
taught to respect those peaceful virtues by which alOne such 
blessings can be earned or ensured. 

This extraordinary man, who is justly considered, both by na- 
tives smd foreigners, as the greatest prince aft^ Charlemagne 
that Europe saw for several ages^ and as one of the wisest and 
best that ever adorned the annals of any natioof died q g^ 
in the vigour of his age* and the full strength of his 
faculties, after a life of fifty «one years, and a glorious reign of 
twenty-nine years and a half. His merit both in public and pri- 
vate Ijfe, may be set in opposition to that* of any sovereign or 
citizen in ancient or modem times. He seems indeed, as is ob- 
served by an elegant and profound historian, to be die com- 
plete model of that perfect character which under the denomina* 
tion of a sage, or truly wise man, philosophers h^ve been so 
fond of delineating without the hope of ever seeing it realised.- 
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LETTER Xra. 



Qfffe Empire of Charlemagne and the Church, from the Death 
of Charles the Bald to that of Louis IV. ^ when the Impend 
Digmty was transferred from the French to the Germans. 

THE continent of Europe, my dear Philip, towards the dose 
of the ninth century, offers nothing to our view but calamities, 
diBOvders, revolutions, and anarchy. Louis the Stammerer, son 
of Charies die Bald, may be said to have purchased the crown 
P^pj of France at die price, and on the conditions, which 
A. D. 077. ^ bishops and nobles were pleased to impose on him. 
He was not acknowledged before he had heaped lands, honours, 
and (^ces, on die nobility, and had promised that the clergy 
should enjoy die same emoluments and ^privileges which tfaey 
had possessed under 1 iouis die Debonnaire*. 

Pope John VIII. eagerly wished that Louis should be elected 
emperor, in the room of his fether, by the Italian states ; but, 
not being able to carry his point, he retired into France, and 
hdd a council at Troyes, where he excommunicated die duke of 
SpdetD, andtfae marquis of Tuscany, for opposmg his measures, 
and attacking the ecclesiastical state. One of die canons of 
dns council is very renvu^kable : it expressly asserts, that ^< the 
powers of the world shall not dare to seat themselves in the 

nesmoe of bishops, unless desired*.^^ 

JLouis the Stammerer d ied after a reign of eighteen months, 
879 ™^ ^^^ ^^ queen Adelaide pregnant He was sue- 
■*' ceeded by Louis III. and Carioman 11. , two sons by 

a wife whom he had divorced. Duke Boson, father-in-law to 
Carioman, promoted the accession of those princes, that he 
mi^t afterwards share die monarchy. By his intrigues with 
the pope and the demy, he procured from a council a declara- 
tion of die necessity of erecting a new kingdom ; and the mem- 
bers bestowed by the divine inspiration (to use dieir own hrn- 
Kuage), thekingoom of Aries, or Provence, upon this ambitious 
duke« Italy was in the possession of Carioman^ king of Bavarm, 
y9bo had also seized part of Lorrain ; and the French ncbility 
already enjoyed mo^ of the lands ; so diat a king of France 
retainra little more than the mere shadow of royalty. 

On the death of the joint k'lngs of France, who lived in har- 
mony notwithstanding their confined situation, their brother 
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Charles, bom after his father's death, and known by the name 
of the Shnple, ought to bai^ sooceeded to the monardiy, by die 
right oi birth ; but as he was very yoiuig, die nobles ^p . 
elected Charles die Fat (son of Louis die German), ^' ^* ^^*- 
already emperor, and succeasor to hi» tvw brathera^. He re- 
united in his person all the Frenoh ampure^ csctpl die kingdom 
of the usuiper Boson; and pc0ved,whMlbofia who dected him 
had not sufficiendy attended to, that a prince may condtict hb 
affiiirs wi th judgmesQt, while confined within a modmte compass, 
and yet be very unfit for the government of a sreat empire. . 

The incapacity, and even the cowardice of ^Chsafies, aoon be- 
came too obvious to be denied. Tbot^ he had governed his 
paternal dominions without any visible defiect of jta^^nent, and 
raised himself to the empire by bb r^mMaon and itddress, his 
mind, instead of expuM&g itself to its new obyact, even shrank 
from it, and contracted itself, till every mavk isf abffity disap-< 
peared After disgra^g hunself by eeding Friesland to die 
Normans, ahd^omising them a tribute for fiorbaanmce, he 
roused^ them by his perfidy, white he enoouraged diem fay his 
weakness* Enraged at. the death of their kiag^, wko had been 
invited to a conference and muedered, they entered France^ 
burned Pcmtoise, and tiesieged Paci8^ 

This siege is much oelehnMd by the Fmdi bistoriana: pro* 
digies are reteed of both parties. Eudes, oovnt of Paris, whom 
we shaU soon se^ on the dmme of Frmoej^hb biodier Rc4>ert; 
bidiopGsselin; and his nephew, aUxot EUe; weie particidftify 
distinguished by their valour and palriodam. The be^^ed 
defended themselves for a whole j^ear agmat wa army of dnrty 
thousand men, and the combmed efforts of courage and strata- 
gem^ before the emperor came to Ifaeir rdief. At length Charles 
appeared with a gr^t force, fully persuaded diat die gg,. 
Normans would retire at the sight of his stendards'. * ' 
But he soon found hb mistake ; for they did not show the small- 
est akumu Frrferring a shamefol negotiation to a doubtful vic- 
tory, he eng^iged to pay them a large ransom for his capital and 
the safety of hb kingdom; and (what was styi more disgrace* 
ful) noi bemg able to raise the money tiH the spring, he permit- 
ted die Normans to winter ki Burgundy^ whidi had not yet ac- 
knowledged his authority ; or, in other words, to contkiue thek 
ravages, which they dkl with the most insatiable fury^* 

Tms ignominious treaty, and its consequences, entirely ruined 
die emperor's rq>utatk)n, which was already low. He had no 
mbister in whom he could confide; for he was neidier loved nor 

3 Klmaa. fib. r. A Chn». Geit. Nona. 5 J^auK Xm\\. de Gett Fxane. 6 $kst. Nona. 



foMBd. The Germans first revoked. Charted had tocmnd the 
hatred of the nofailby bf allaiBplaii; toiliiDH: the hemditBfy^&; 
and he made tfie^skr^ hia enemies, whale he exposed himself 
to univet^ oonteaqf^tJbyfmisecutingLttdard, bislK>pQf V 
Ma prime miraslar, and tfaa only posooof authority in his ser- 
vice, on a suapJeiaA ef a orioMoal coiTsespondence wMi the cio- 
press Riddde^ Mfhom he iaspriaoiied*^ j^ who cofo^ his 
disgrace. She afifemad, that she was 90t 'Wly innocent of the 
crime laid to hereharge, but a pure vii|;ip, yet untooched hi- 
her husband or her aeisuaer; in siiqiport of which asseveration, 
she ofioeed to ondeego any Inal that should be assigned to her, 
acccandifig to die. sapersdlMiis custcwa of those time^^ when aa 
appeal to Heaven sopplied4hi& ^ace«if.« Jury oC malrona» L«- 

^* ' dtpu aa d in a di^icf tlie empi»» and ja^tected to such 
a degree as to ha ofaligedi to subsi^ by tbe UbBrfHity of the arch- 
bishop of Mentft^ 

Asnold, die baataadaon of Cadoman the Bavarian kpg^ and 
|iAndsan of Lonis die German, was now raked to the imperial 
digmty. ilaljr sid>B[iklsd aheniatoly to Be«»gariu$^ duke of 
Fnuli, andOnido, duke of %okto, both of the family of C^ 
magne by the mother's side. Tlieir coaipetitions were Jof^and 
talaochp^. C0wl£i]da8^ whose valour had ^ved Paris» and whose 
fitrther, itobert the stMBg^ had been no less brave than illus- 
triedSy %vm chasin hing of Fiance $ a digni^ which he agreed 
to hbld in truat for Chaiies the Simnle, yet a nounor". 

Notwidiatandtng the osfurage ana talents of £udefl». Fmnoe 
wns still a scene of foaaitnlian and disorder. Alaetiompa^teod- 
ed toa^ert the right of the lamr£al hMr» jwfao was opt rw% in- 
jured; and Etidea ceded to him dieigreal^ pwt (tf the J^^ 
Count Rudcdph estaUiahed the kingdom ^ TranMuran^ JBur- 
gundy (so called from ite aitnation faHsyond mount Mia^ which 
com p re he nded nearfy the present Switserlaod and part of Sa- 
voy. A councH confirmed tol4>ub, the son of fioQon,.ditakii]g- 
dom of Aries, as a council had given it to. bis fstther'. History 
would be a mem chaos were it to eomprehmd all the acts of 
videnoe, treaidieiy, and outrage that disgraool ihis period. I 
diall Amrefbre only notice die leading oirctwiatancf^,' wfaidi 
alone deserve your attention. . 

£udes died before he was able to remedy the dtsordera of the 

A D 896 ^^^ ^ ^^ Charles the Simple (too justly so named), 

* now acknowledged king of France in his own right, 

increased by his weakness the prevailmg ev&. The nobles 

openly aspired to independence. They usurped the governments 

7 Anul. FttldcDf. 8 Annal. Meteoi. 9 Begin. Chnm. 
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With which they had bebn intniirfed> amicxMrtMooiifirilMMiohi^ 
c^ them from Chailes ibr themselves anddieir heivs> on die ed^ 
conditjon of sd empty hora8ge*^ A lai^ end onee vreU-fegur 
lateft kingdcNn was divided mto a mul wude of separate princi;- 
palities, idtogether independent of the crown^or dependent oafar 
in name^ whosepossessom wagedcootfanialMan widieachodKi\ 
and exereiaed an insupportable t3rsanny orer dieir vassals. By 
these flheans the people were either reduoed to a stateof abaahMa 
servitude, or to a eonditkn so prsoariotis aod wrsiched, dMtf: 
they were often happy to exdumge itfbr pcotectioii and tlavery'\ 
The Noraians took advatitage of Ais state of weakaaas aad 
anarchy to establish themselves in France. BoHo, one of Ibear 
most iUostrioitt leadeis^ and truly a great captain, after havinr 
sqpread terror over all tiie maritifDe provinces of Europe, ssilea 
op the Seine, took Rouen,, fortiicd it, and madeit.faas head qaaTr 
ters. Now sure ofa safe retreat, he set no bounds to qq^ 
hisdepredations;andsoon became so formidable, that * * .! 
Charles oftied him hia daughter m marriage, widi a past of 
die NeusiiiMi reahn as her dowry. Fraocon, areU>ishq> e^ 
Rouen, was chaiffedi with the negotklion* He oriy deaaaded 
that RoHo should acknowlec^je Charles as his superior, abd fae» 
iconie a goodCfarisdan) and, in order to induce the Nonnaa to 
enofanme die fsidi, die prelate preachod of a future-state,, ef 1^ 
and of heaven; lateiest, not su b et ari ti o a,. determiBed RqIol*-^ 
After cenralting his^aoldiKs, who, like anost gendemeaxtf dif 
swoid, were very eiasy oa the article of rdigioa, he agreed to 
die lmiy:$ on conditoon that the province bt Bretagne shoula 
alaobe oada^ta him, tillNeustria, then entiretyiaid ^vaste byilhe 



nara^ofhis countrymen, could be oultivaled His^ ^ pj2 
requeat ate granted: he wasibaptisedtai^ did bom" * ' :^* 
age fivhis.caown, less as a vassal thsn a oooqaeror^^ 

Rollo was worthy <^ his good ibrtone ! he aunk the soldier la 
the sovereign, and proved nimself no less skilled in the arts of 
peace dam in those of war. The country ceded to him, (which 
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IS When he eame to the laa pert of the eeremooj, whieh wm that of kaeeline eod kits- 
iDg the king's toe, he potiti?e1y refuted eomprmnee ; end it wat with roach difBcoity that he 
eOQid be pertuaded to make that eoropllment even by one of hk offieert. At length, how- 
ever» he agreed to tlw altematiTe. Bat all the Normana, it teema, were bad eouniera : for 
the officer commisakmed to repreaent Rollo, detpising so un warlike a prince as Charlri, 
Moght faia majeity hf the fool, and, preteoding to eany it to hit month that he might kits it, 
<(vertanied both htm and his chair before all lua nobility. Thii intuit waa paated over us an 
saaident, because the Fkreneh natiOD waa in no condition to revenge it Gal. Gemot. Chron. 
Nam* 
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d iq i i ctfe rt h took Ihe name of Nortnandj, in honour of itB vieiv 
inhabitnits)^ soon became happy and flourishing under his laws* 
SenaiUe that the power of a prince is always proportioned to 
ifae number of his subjeate, be invited ^ great number of Scan- 
^avians to cokxiiae his dominions. J& enootira^ed agrioul- 
ture and industry ; was particularly severe in punishing thefk, 
nbbery, and every spwicss of violence; and rig^^ the 

admsaiatration of justice, which he saw was me great basis of 
policy, and without idiich his people would natimdly retmn to 
dieir fonner kDwubirteies^'. A ti^te for the sweets of society 
increased with me conveniences of life^ and the love of justice 
widi the benete derived from it ; and in a short tkne not only 
was the new.duchy popnloos and well*oultivjrted, but tiie Nor- 
nums were regular in their manners, and obe^Uent to the laws* 
A band of pirates became good lutisens, and their leader die 
ablest prince aad die wisest legishtor of the zgt^ in whidi he 

While these things passed in France^ great akeratiooa todc 
place in the neighbourmg states, and among the princes of Ae 
olood of Charlemagne: but only the roost remarkable claim our 
attentioQ. The e m peror Arnold was sueoeeded by hisaoa Louis 
IV., only seven years of age* Another Louis, king of Aries, 
craned me Alps, and obliged the nope to crown him empeitv. 
Btit he was soon if ter surprised at Vtevena by BeieM 
pW out his eyes, and ascended the throne of Italy , &r which he 

A D 9X2^^'^^'^'^^*'*^^*^* On the dsoease of the am of 

* Aradd, the eamire departed from the French 
Ocrmaas; fi«n die hoauy of Charienwgae to. those vSmions 
whom he had subdued and persecuted, who became in their 
turn the protectors of that religk>n ibr attiich they had suffisrady 
and die perseeMen'Of other pagana. But this revolution de- 
serves a particular letter. 

13 Gul. Gemct— DudoD de Morib, et Aet Due. Norn. 
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L£TT£R XIV. 

Of the Qtrman Efnpire^ firm the Bieetum of Conrad L to the 

Death of Henry the Fowler. 

SOME historians are of opinion^ that the German empfre 
does not properly commence till the reign of Otho ihe Great^ 
when Italy was re-nnited to die imperial dominions j but the 
extmction of the race of Charlemagne in Germany, when Ae 
empire was wholly detached fifom Frtihce, and the g, ^ 
imperial dignity became elective, seemis to me die ^* ** 
most natural period to fix its origin^ though the first two etnpep* 
ors never received the papal sanction. I shalt therefore begin 
with Conrad, the first German who rul^ the empire after k 
ceased to be considered a^ an appendage of France. 

Though the successors of Charlemagne possessed that em« 
jHte which he hiA formed by virtueof hereoitary descedt, they 
had iKsuatly procured die consult oi the noUes to Ifaeir testa- 
mentary deeds, that no dispute might arise with regaid to the 
succession. This precaution was highly necessary in those 
turbtkletat dines, especially as the imperial dominioDS were g^ 
nerally divided among the diitdren <k die reignine famfly, who 
were thus put in a better condition to contest a ooidblful tide. 
What was at first no more dian a politic condescension of die 
emperors, die public gradually interpreted mto a privilege of 
the nbbih'ty ; and hence originated tlvd right of th(»e electors, 
by whom the emperor is sHil invested with the imperial powte 
and dignity. They had already deposed Charies die Fat, and 
raised Arnold to the emph*^.- 

Thus authorised by custom, the German nobles assembled 
at Wormsy on the death of Louis IV., and not judging Charles 
the Simple worthy to govern them, diey offered me imperial 
crown to Otho, duke of Saxony. But he declined it, on account 
of his age; and, with a generosity peculiar to himself, recom- 
mended to the electors Uonrad, duke of Franconia, though his 
enemy. Conrad, was accordingly chosen by the diet. The 
empire then comprehended not only the present German cir- 
cles, but also Holland, Flanders, and Switzerland. 

The reign of Conrad L was one continual scene of trouble, 
tbot^ he took every necessary measure to support his autho- 
rity, and preserve the tranquillity of the empire. He was no 
sooner elected dm he had occasion tb march into Lorrain, 
\vhere the nobilit}', being attached to the fkiaily of Charkmagnc^ 
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acknowledged Chailes die Simple as llieir sovereign, and of- 
fered to put him in possessioii of that oountry. Before Con- 
rad could settle die a&irs of Lonaki, he was recalled by the 
revolt of M veml powerful dukes; who envied his proinotion.— 
One rebellion succeeded another^ and, to complete his misfor- 
tunes, the Hungarians invaded the empire. They had for some 
time been accustximed to. pass the entrendunmts fiormed bjr 
Charlems^ue along the Raab in order to reaHaia their incur- 
sions; and, no less fierce than the ancient Huns, thejr had wide- 
ly diffused their devastations. They bad seveial timespiUwed 
Italy ; and now in their way from that country, where mey had 
humbled Berengarius (taking advant^ of die troubles of the 

A i> 917 ^™F^)» ^y made irruptions into Saxonyt Tfau- 
nngia^ Franconia, Lonam, and Alsace, whicfa tfaqr 
desolated with fire land sword,; and oblig^ Conrad to nurchase 
a peace on dishonourable tecmsV This prince died widiout 
quale heirs, after recommending to the Germanic bocfy, as his 
successor* Henry duke of Saxooy, Mn of that Otho to whom 
he owed his crown.  

. Henry L, sumamed the Fowler because he delig^ited in the 
pursuit of birds, w^ elected with^ universal appsoratioo by die 
A t 919 ^^^'^'^^^^^ states, composed of the dignified dnrgjTf 
* the principal nobility, and the heads cl the amy. 
This right of choosing an emperor, luriginally oommoo to all 
the ifiembers of the Germanic body, was afterwards confiiMd, 
as we shall have occasion to see,, to seven of the chief membsfs 
of that body, considered as rcpiosentatives of the whole, and of 
sjjU its different orders ; aamel]^ the archbishc^ of Ments, Co- 
If[U[ne, and Treves, chancellors of the three great districts into 
which the German empire was anciently divided, the king of 
Bohemia, the duke of Sai&onyi die marqms of Brandenbu^, 
and the count palatine of the Rhine*. 
. It wasstill undecided whether Lorrain ^ould belongto France 
A D 995 ^ Germany. Henry, as soon as the situfttion of his 
' afiairs would permit, entered it with a powerfid-army, 
and subdued the whole country. His next objects w^e the in* 
t£mal peace and prosperity of the empire. He published a gaoe- 
Till amn/esty in favour of all thieves and banditti, provided they 
would enlist in his armies, and actually formed them bto a troop. 
He created marquises, in imitationof Charlemagne, to guard the 
frontiers of the empire against the Barbarians, and obliged all 
vassals and sub- vassals to furnish soldiers^ and com for their 
subsistence^. He likewise ordered the principal towns to be sur- 
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rounded widi widls, bastions, and ditches; that the nobOity might 
be habituated to the use df arms, even li time of peace, he in- 
stituted certain military games, or tournaments, in which they 
vied wiA eaeh olher in displaying their v^ur and address; 

After taking these wise measures for the welfare of the state, 
Henry began to prepare for war agamst the Hungarians, whom 
be had exasperated by refusing to gratify them witii an annual 
tribute {a dbgraoe to wfaidi Louis Iv* haA submitted), and*b)^ 
other naiks of disdain and d^ance. Enraged at ^ g^o 
bis firmaess, they entered Germany with a very nu- ' 
merous army, breathing vengeance* But Henry, being sup- 
ported by the whole fwoe of his domiidons, defeated them with 
great dau^Her at Messbiirg, moA rtaeo^ the empke fironi a 
barbarous enraiy, and ignomfauQUS lribute^ 

Having thus subdued his enemies, and secured the tranquil^ 
lity cf his'sufajects, bo A at homis atid abcoad, the emperor began 
to tasle the fifijitsaf biswisdom and valour, when the pope and 
the cidssens of Rome invited him to Ae conquest of fialy, stiH 
distracted by c^vil wars ; offering bim the h^y unc* g^^ 
tion, and the title of Augus^is. Henry, who wished * 
to be master of Italy, and was also desirous of die papal sanc^ 
tion to ihe imperial at>wn, set out immediately for that eountry, 
at the .head of his troops } but being sebed with an apojdexy gq 
his march, be was obliged to return, and died at Manslebon in 
Thwingia. Before his deaths he convoked the princes of die 
empase, who settled the suctessicn on his son Odio. 

Henry was universally allowed to be the ablest statesman and 
die greatest prince of £urope in his time ; but his successor 
Otho, afterwards styled the Great, surpassed him both in power 
and refnown, diough not perhaps in valour or abilities. For, as 
Voltaire well observes, the acknowledged heir of an aUe prince, 
who has been the founder or restorer of a state, is always more 
powerful than his father, if not gready iirferior in courage and 
ti^nls :-^and the reason is obvious : he enters on a career al- 
ready opened to him, mid begins where his predecessor ended% 
Hence Alexander went further than Philip, Charlemagne thaa 
Pepin, and O^ the Great dian Henry the Fowler. But, be* 
fore I pfooeed to die reign of Otho, we roust take a view of the 
troubles of France under Charles the Simple, and his unhaj^. 
of the Cark>vingian race. 
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LETTER XV. 

0/the JJmrs ofFranee^/ram the Seitiemeni of the Mernums 
to the Extinction of the Carloimigian Race. 

YOU have already, my dear Philip, seen 4ie usurpations 
of the nobles, and the settlement of die iNormans in France, un- 
der Clurles the Simple. He gave continual proofs ci has i^i^eak- 
ness, and became equally contemptible to the French and Nor- 
mans. A violent attempt was made to dethrone him by Robert 
duke of France, brother to Eudes, the late king. Thb rebeHkm 
was defeated^ in the first instance, by the unexpected answer 
of Rollo^ duke of Normandy, who generoulily declared, when 
solieifed to join in it^ that he was equally incapable of abettkig 
or suffering injustice^-^^Yet Rollo, as we have seen, was once 
a robber by profession. But then, as we ought to observe in 
his vindication, he was tmder engagements to lio prince, and 
claimed the protection of no laws : he was then on a foodng 
with the Caesars and the Alexanders, and now only inferior in 
power to the Alfreds and Chariemagnes. 

After the death oi Rollo, duke Rotert renewed Uls intrigues. 
He obliged the king to dismiss Haeanon, his favourite coukisel- 
knr ; and then ^ized that ministBrs treasures, with which he 

A D 922 g*^^'^^ ^^^ atttierents. They declared Charies in- 
* * ' capable of reigning, and prochiimed Robert kkig of 
France. He was soon after killed m battle ; yet his party tri- 
umphed; and his son Hugh die Great, or the Abbot, as he is 
styled by some writers, on account of the number of ndi aU)eys 
923 ^^^^ ^^ ht\6y had the orown in his power. But he 
, * * ' chose to place it on the head of Rodolph, duke of 
Burgundy, who assumed the tide k£ king, and was almost uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

Charles was soon after decoyed into a fortress by the trea- 
cherous friendship of the powerful count of Vermandois, and 
detained prisoner. He now became the sport of die ambition of 
his own rebellious subjects. The count released him, and paid 
homaee to bim as his sovereign, when he wished to obtain a 
^rant from Rodolph, and shut him up when he had succeeded 
)n his object. The unfortunate prince died in confinement*. 
After the death of Charles the Simple, Rodolph acted whfa 

2> 929 ^^^^ ^P'^'^ ^^ resolution. He repelled die mcdr- 
* sions of some new tribes of Normans, restrained the 
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licentiousness of the nobles^ and restored both tranquillity and 
vigour to the kingdom. But, as this prince died q^- 
without issue, France was again involved in troubles, 
and a kind of interre^um ensued. At length Hugh the Great, 
still disdaining the title of king, or afraid to usurp it, recalled 
Charles's son Louis (sumamed the Stranger,) from England, 
whither he had been carried by bis mother Edgiva, grand- 
daughter of the great Alfred^. , 
The prince who was thus recalled was in a great measure un« 
acquainted with the a&irs of France ; yet he conducted himself 
with a spirit becoming his rank, though not without awie de- 
gree of mat imprudence which was natural to his age. He at? 
tempted to rescue himself from the tyranny of duke Hugh, who 
allowed him litde more dian tilie name of king. But, after a va- 
riety of struggles, he was obliged to make p^ce wiih his vas« 
sal, and cede to him the county of Laon* 

Louis the Stranger died at the age of thirty-eight years, and 
left a shadow of royalty to his son I^thaire; or rather gg. 
Hugh the Great was pleased to grant him the tide of * * 
king, that he himself aught enjoy the power. This ambitious 
nobleman, no less formidable than the ancient mayors, died in 
956, and was succeeded in consequence and abilities by his son 
Hugh Capet. 

Lothaire wanted neither coun^ nor ambition. He attempt- 
ed to recover Lorrain, which had been for some time in the pos- 
session of the emperors of Germany. But Otho U., by an art- 
ful stroke of policy, disconcerted his measures, and ruined his 
reputation. He ceded the disputed territory to the king's bro- 
tmr Charles, on condition that he should hold it as a fief of the 
empire. Lothaire, incensed at this donation, l^ which his bro- 
ther was benefited at the expense of his character, his interest, 
and the honour of his crown, assembled a powerful army, and 
marched suddenly to Aix-Ia-Chapelle, where he surprised the 
emperor, and put him to flight. He himself was vanquished in 
his turn, and was s^in victorious. But, at the end^ ^ pg^. 
of the contest, he was obliged to resign Lorrain, which 
was divided between Charles and Qtho*. 

He died in 986,^ and was quiedy succeeded by his son Louis' 
v., who governed under the dii'ection of Hugh Capet, during 
a short and turbulent reign. With him en^d the ^ gg^ 
sway of the Carlovingians, or descendants of Charle- 
magne, the second race of French kings. The affidrs of die 
eiQpse now claim your attention. 

S Flodoardi Chcoo. i Ainoa. 1^. ▼. 
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LETTER XVI. 



fifthe Oertnan Empire and its Italian Dependencies^ under Otk^ 
the Great J and his Successors of the House ofSaxmy. 

OTHO I., the most powerful emperor since Charlemagne, 
and who had the honour of re-uniting Italy to the imperial do- 
minions, was elected at Aix-la-Chapdle by the unanimous con- 

^«- sent of the diet, according to the promise made to his 
A. i>-y->'-fether, Henry the Fowler*. He began his reign \rith 
the most upright administration, and seemed desirous of Kving 
m peace and tranquillity. But his quiet was soon intemiptca 
by wars both foreign and doniestic, which he had sufficient abi- 
lities to manage', and which terminated in his aggrandisement. 
The Hungarians, according to custom, invaded the empire, 
committing every species of barbarity. Otho, however, soon 
put a stop to their ravages. He came op with them on the plain 
of Dortmund, in Westphalia, and defeated them with great 
slaughter. But the Hungarians were not the only enemy Otho 
had to encounter. Immediately after his return from this vic- 

g«- tory, he was informed that the Bohemians had revolt- 
'^•^' '•ed. Bohemia was then entirely barbarous, and 
mostly pagan. Otho, after a variety of struggles, rendered it 
tributary to Germany, and also obliged the inhabitants to em- 
brace Christianity*. 

In the mean time the emperor was engaged in many disputes 
with his own rebellious subjects. On the death of Amofd, duke 
of Bavaria, his son Everard refused to do homage t6 Otho, on 
pretence that he was not his vassal, but his ally. Thts struggle 

1 The iliets ofttke German empire were originally the same with the nafionaf asaemblies 
eonTokedhy theklDf^tor France. Th^ met at teMt once a year, uA graey fiwaiap htA 
, a right to be present. They were great councils, in which the sovereign deliberated with 
his subjects concemiog their common interesti. Bot when the nobles and dignified xdergy 
noqoired, wiib the rank of pviooes, territoiial and iadepcadant jviadiatlQBt tlM dtoC htnunt 
an assembly of the separate states that ftrmed the confederacy, of which Uke emperor was 
the bead ; and, if any member possessed more than one of tiiose states, he watsHowwl to 
have a proportional number of suffrages. On the same principle the imperial oitiea, «s aaon 
as they became free, and acquired supreme and independent jurisdiction within trcir own 
territories, vena received as members of the diet ( A1rom» dis Comiiih JSesa. 



Imperii.^ The powers of the diet extend to every thing relative to the common interests 
of the (aeinnanic body, as a confederacy, but not to the interior government of the difilbreot 
states, unless when domestic disorders disturb or threaten the peace of the empire. 
52 Dubrav. Hi&u Uohem. 
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between the crown and the great fiefs — ^between the power which 
always seeks increase, and liberty which aims at independence 
— for a long time agitated Europe. It subsisted in Spain, while 
the Christians had to contend with the votaries of Mohammed ; 
but after the expulsion of the Moors, the sovereign authority 
gained the ascendant. It was this competition that involved 
France in troubles till the reign of Louis XL, when the feudal 
lordships were gradually circumscribed and weakened^ and the 
nobles reduced to a dependence on the prince ; that established 
in England the mixed government, to which we owe our present 
greatness, and cemented in Poland the liberty of the nobles with 
the slavery of the people. The same spirit hath, at different 
times, troubled Sweden and Denmark, and founded the repub- 
lics of Holland and Switzerland : the same cause hath almost 
every where produced different effects ! The prerogative of tlie 
prince have, in some instances, as in that of the German empire, 
been reduced to a mere title, and the national union itself pre* 
served only in the observance of a few insignificant formalities. 
The duke of Bavaria was not willing to observe even these for- 
malities : Otho therefore entered that country with an army, ex- 
pelled Everard, and bestowed the duchy upon his uncle Bertolf, 
who willingly did homage for such a present'. The emperor at 
the same time created one of Everard^s brothers count palatine 
of Bavaria, and the other count palatine of the Rhine. 

This dignity of count palatine was revived from the counts of 
the palace of the Roman and French emperors. These palatines 
were at first supremejudges, and gave judgment in the last ap« 
peal, in the name of the emperor. They were also entrusted 
with the government of the imperial domains. 

Otho having thus settled the internal tranquillity of the em- 
pire (which, however, was soon disturbed by the re- g -q 
bellion of his brother), assembled a diet at Arensberg, 
where among other things it was debated, whether inheritance 
should descend in a direct line ; whether, for example, a grand- 
son, heir to an eldest son, should succeed, on the death of his 
grandfather, iti preference to his uncles. The diet not being 
able to come to any determination on this point, though so clear 
according to our present ideas ofinheritance, it was agreed that 
the cause which had suggested the doubt should be decided by 
duel. An equal number of combatants were accordingly chosen 
on both sides ; and the suit was determined in favour of the 
grandson, his champions being victorious*. The decision by 
arms was, for once, consistent with equity : the law is now uni- 

3 Barre, Hist, d' Allemfigne, tome iii. 4 Btrre, Hist, d* Allemi^e, tome iii. 

Vol. I. R 
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versal. This mode of trial soon became general over Europe; 
ahd under the following reign a diet ordained, that doubtful 
cases should no longer be decided upon oath, but by the sword\ 
The base were thus deprived of the advantages which they might 
have reaped from perjury, whatever inconveniences mi^it at- 
tend the ordinance*. And the regulation itself proves the base- 
ness as well as the ignorance of the age. 

In order to counterbalance the power of the nobility, Othc 

g^o augmented the privileges of the German clei^y. He 

'conferred on them duchies and counties, with all the 

rights of other princes and nobles ; and, like Charlemagne, the 

founder of the empire whose lustre he restored, he propagated 

948 C^^^^^ity ^y *orce of arms. He obliged the Danes 

* to pay him tribute, and receive baptism, as an earn- 
est of their good behaviour^ 

Pleased with his success in fhe North, Otho directed his at- 
tention to the South ; and an opportunity of gratifying his am- 
bition without mjury to his humane feelings, now presented itself 
to his view. Italy was torn by factions, and ruled by tyrants, 
Rodolph II., king of the two Burgundies, had dethroned Beren- 
garius, and was himself dethroned by Hugh, marquis of Pro- 
vence, whose son Lothaire was also dethroned by Berengarius 
II. This Berengarius kept Adelaide, the widow of Lothaire, 
in confinement. She invited Otho to her relief. He entered 

A D §52 ^^'y ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ powerful army, rescued Ade- 

• laide, married her, and obliged Berengarius to take 
an oath of fealty, generously leaving him in possession of fiis 
kingdom\ 

The pleasure which Otho must have received from the con- 
quest of Italy was allayed by the revolt of his son Ludolph, who, 
though already declared successor to the empire, was so mudi 
^ chagrined at his father's second marriage, that he engaged in a 
reoellion against him with the duke of Franconia, and other 
German noblemen. Pursued by the vigilance of the emperor, 
Ludolph took refuge in Ratisbon, where he was soon reduced 
to extremity. At the intercession of his friends, however, he 
was permitted to reth-e with his followers. He again rebelled; 
A D 955 '^"^ returning soon after to a sense of his duty^ h^ 
 took an opportunity, when Otho was hunting, ^^ 
throw himself at his feet, and implored forgiveness in the most 
humiliating language. " Have pity/^ said he (after a pathetic 

5 Log. Loii^ob. lib. ii. . • • i b>t 

6 This reason is aclually assigned, in a Barbarian code, in faTour of ihe judicial COlO 
in cases where nn oath might settle the dispute. JLeg, Burgand. til. xW. 

7. Ann. Shs. 8 Flodoard. lib. iv. 
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pause), ^^ on your child, who returns, like the prodigal s^n, to 
** his father. If you permit him to live, who has so often de- 
** served to die, he will be faithful and obedient for the future, 
" and have time to repent of his folly and ingratitude.'^ The 
emperor, equally surprised and affected at this moving specta- 
cle, raised his son from the ground, while tlie tears flowed from 
his eyes; received him into favour ; and forgave all his followers^ 
The young prince afterwards died in Italy, whither he had 
been sent by his father, to humble the ungrateful Berengarius, 
who had broken his faith with the emperor, and tyrannised over 
his countrymen. The untimely death of Ludolph, q.q 

which greatly affected Otho, gave Berengarius time ^* °' 
to IxeaUie. He was soon absolute master of the ancient king- 
dom of Lombardy, but not of Rome, which was then governed 
by Octavian, grandson of the celebrated Marozia, concubine of 
Sergius III. By the great interest of his family, he had been 
elected pope at the age of eighteen, when he was not even in 
orders. He took the name of John XIL out of respect to the 
memory of his uncle, John XL, and was the first pope who 
changed his name on his accession to the pontificateio. 

This John XIL was a patrician, or nobleman of Rome, and 
consequently united in the papal chair the privileges of temporal 
and spiritual authority, by a right whose legality could not be 
disputed. But he was young, sunk in debauchery, and unable 
to oppose the tyranny of Berengarius and his son Adelbert : he 
therefore conjured Otho, *^ by the love of God and of the holy 
'' apostles^ to come and deliver the Roman church p_ 

" from the fangs of two monsters.'^ This flattering ^' * 
invitation was accompanied with an offer of the papal sanction 
to the imperial crown^ and of the kingdom of Lombardy, from 
the Italian states. 

In compliance with the request of the pope, or rather with 
the occasion it afforded of gratifying his own ambition, the em- 
peror assembled a powerful army, and marched into Italy, after 
naving convoked a diet at Worms^ where Otho, his son by Ade- 
laide, was elected his successor — ^a necessary precaution in 
those troublesome times for securing the crown in a family. — 
Berengarius fled before him : he entered Pavia without opposi- 
tion, and was crowned king of Lombardy at Milan^ g-o 
by Ae archbishop of that city, in presence of the no- 
bility and clergy, who had formally deposed Berengarius.—-— 
Rome also opened its gates to Otho : and the pope crowned him 
emperor of the Romans, dignified him with the title of Angus- 

9 Annal. Germ. 10 Sigoo. Reg. lUl. lib. vi. 
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tuSy iind swore allegiance to him on the tomb where the body c: 
St. Peter is said to be deposited". The emperor at the same 
time confirmed to the apostolic seethe donations made by Pepin 
and Charlemagne, ^^ saving in all things,^' says he, *' our au 
'^ tbority, and that of our son and descendants^';" expressions 
by which it appears that, in this grant, Otho reserved to the 
empire the supreme jurisdiction over the papal territories. 

Otho now marched in pursuit of Berengarius, whom he seized 
and condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Meanwhile the 
pope, finding that he had given himself a master in a protector, 
repented of his conduct, violated his oath to the emperor, and 
entered into a league with Adelbert, the son of Berengarius.— 
Otho suddenly returned to Rome ; Adelbert fled ; and a counci! 
deposed John XII. for his debaucheries, as was pretended, but 
in reality for revolting from the emperor, though his licentious- 
ness was sufficiently enormous to render him unworthy of any 
civil or ecclesiastical dignity. Leo VIII. a layman, but a man 

963 °^ virtue, was elected his successor ; and the clergy 
^* ^' ' and citizens of Rome took anew the oath of allegi- 
ance to Otho, and bound themselves neither to elect nor conse- 
crate a pope without the consent of the emperor". 

But Otho having occasion to quell some disturbances in Spo- 
leto, a faction reinstated John XII., anew council deposed Leo; 

964 ^"^ ^ canon was enacted, declaring " that no inferior 
^* • ' " can degrade a superior**;^' the framers of which 
not only meant to intimate that the bishops and cardinals had 
no power to depose a pope, but that the emperor, as a layman, 
owed to the church that very allegiance which he exacted from 
her. 

Soon after this revolution, pope John was assassinated in the 
arms of one of his mistresses. His party, however, still refused 
to acknowledge Leo, and proceeced to the election of Benedict 
v., who was accordingly promoted to the chair of St. Peter.— 
Informed of these audacious and faithless proceedings, Otho 
marched back to Rome, which he reduced, and restored Leo 
VIII. to his dignit)\ Benedict appeared before a council ; own- 
ed himself guilty of usurpation ; stripped himself of the ponti- 
fical robes ; implored compassion, and was banished to Ham 
burg. Leo VHL, with all the clergy and Roman people, enact- 
ed at the same time a celebrated decree, which was long consi- 
dered as a fundamental law of the empire; " That Otho, and his 
" successors in the kingdom of Italy, should always have tho 

11 Scriptor. Renini Gf>rmnnicarum, eiVn. Mellon. 

I« Exemplar. Diplom. Olhon. ap. Baron. 1*3 SJgoo. lib. rir. 

liLuitprand. lib. vi. 
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" power o( choosing^ a successor, of naming the pope, and of 
" giving investiture to bishops^*.'' 

The affairs of Italy being thus settled, Otho returned to Ger- 
many ; where he had scarcely arrived, when the Italians again 
revolted, and expelled John XIIL, who had been elect- ^ . 

ed in presence of the imperial commissioners, after ' ' 
the death of Leo VIII. Enraged at so many instances of per- 
fidy, Otho once more entered Italy, and marched to Rome, 
which he treated with a severity somewhat bordering on re- 
venge, but justly merited. He banished the consuls, hanged the 
tribunes, and caused the prefect of Rome, who aimed at the cha- 
racter of a second Brutus, to be whipped naked through the 
streets on an ass**. These ancient dignities subsisted q^- 
only in name, and the people were destitute of every ^* ^' 
virtue. They had repeatedly broken their faith to the prince, 
whose protection they had craved, and to whom they had sworn 
allegiance : an attempt therefore to restore the republic, which 
had at one time been considered as the height of patriotism, was 
now deservedly punished as a seditious revolt — though a person 
of no less eminence than Voltaire seems to consider both in 
the same light. 

After re-establishing the pope, and regulating the police of 
Rome, Otho retired to Capua, where he received ambassadors 
from Nicephorus the Greek emperor, who wished to ^^^ 
renew the old alliance between the eastern and west- 
ern empires, and also proposed a marriage between the princess 
Theophania and Otho's son, lately associated with his father in 
the supreme power. In the course of this negociation, however, 
the Greek grew jealous of the German, and ordered the nobles 
to be assassinated who came to receive the princess. Incisnsed 
at so enormous a perfidy, Otho directed his generals to enter 
Calabria, where they defeated the Greek army, cut g^^ 
off the noses of their prisoners, and sent them in that 
condition to Constantinople". 

But peace was soon after established between the two em- 
pires. Nicephorus being put to death by his subjects, John 
Zimisces, his successor, sent Theophania into Italy, where her 
marriage with young Otho was consummated, and all differ- 
ences vi^ere accommodated". The emperor returned ^^^ 
to Germany, covered with glory and success, and 
lived to enjoy the fruits of his victories two years in his native 
Saxony. He died after a reign of thirty-six years ; ^ g-g 
during which he had justly acquired the appellation ^ 

15 Extract, in GraC. 16 Sigon. Tib. vVi. 

17 Id. (bid. 18 Annal. de PEmp. vol i. 
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of the Gr £ A T9 the Conqueror of Italy, and the Restorer of the 
Empire of Charlemagne. 

Otho II., sumamed the Saneitinary, on account of die Uood 
spilled under his reign, succeeded his father at die age of eigk 
teen. His youdi occasioned troubles, which his valour enabled 
him to dissipate. Henry, duke of Bavaria, and several otha 
noblemen, rebelled, but were all reduced m a short dme. Den- 
mark and Bohemia felt his power, and Rome, by new crimes^ 
offered a theatre for his justice. The consul Crescendus, son of 
the abandoned Theodora, who had been concubine t^ pope John 
X., revived the project of restoring the republic, and caused 
Benedict VL, who adhered to the emperor, to be murdered 
in prison. His faction elected Boniface VII., another faction 
elected Benedict VII., and a third John XIV., who was put 
to deatfi by Boniface**. 

These horrors succeeded one anodier so rapidly that chrono- 
legists have not been able to ascertain the dates^ nor historians 
accurately to settle the names of the pontiffs. The pope of one 
party was the anti-pope of anodier. But, Benedict Vll. and 
the imperial party prevailing, Boniface went to Constantinople, 
and implored the Greek emperors, Basil and Constantine, to 
come and restore the throne of the Caesars in Italy, and deliver 
the Romans from the German yoke. 

This circumstance, my dear Philip, merits your attention. 
The popes, in order to increase their power, had formerly re- 
nounced their allegiance to the Greeks, ah d called in die Franks. 
They afterwards had recourse to the Germans, who confirmed 
the privileges granted to them by the Frenqh ; and now they 
seemed ready to receive their ancient masters, or rather to ac- 
knowledge no master at all: and hence they have been accused 
of boundless ambition. But in these proceedings I can see no 
foundation for such a charge. It is natural for man to desire 
sway ; and, when obtained, to seek tp increase it. When the 
popes had become temporal princes, they would consequently 
seek to secure and extend their dominion. If they had acted 
otherwise, they would not have been men. I am much more c^ 
fended at that dominion of^blind belief, which they endeavoured 
to extend over the human mind. The one was a generous, the 
other an ignoble ambition; the first made only a few men 
change their sovereign, the latter subjected millions to a de- 
basing superstition, and was necessarily accompanied with hy- 
pocrisy and fraud. 

I have already mentioned, in the history of France, the dis- 
pute about Lorrain, which Otho IL politically shared with ho- 
ld SigoQ. lib. vU. 
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thaire's brother Charles, on condition that the French prince 
should do homage for it after the custom of those times, with 
bended knee^ and closed hand& That war being finished, and 
the affairs of Germany settled, Otho marched into g^v. 
Italy^ entered Rome without opposition, and severe- 
ly chastised the rebels ; but, in attempting to wrest Calabria 
from the Greeks, his troops were routed by the Saracens, whom 
the Greeks had called to their assistances^. He died at Rome, 
while he was preparing to take revenge on the enemy. 

Otho III. succeeded his father at twelve years of qq^ 
age ; and his uncle and his mother disputing the ad- ^' ^* 
ministration, Germany was disquieted by a turbulent regency, 
while Rome became a prey to new factions, and the scene of 
new crimes. Crescentius blew again the trumpet of liberty, and 
persuaded the Romans they were still free, that he' might have 
It in his power to enslave them. 

When the emperor began to act for himself, he displayed 
considerable abilities both in war and peace. He defeated the 
Danes, who had invadied the empire, and entered into q^q 
a friendly alliance with Eric, king of Sweden, on ^' ^* 
condition that German missionaries should be allowed to preach 
the Gospel in his dominions^^ ; a great concession in those 
times, and highly mortifying to the zealots of &e religion of 
Odin. 

He afterwards marched into Italy at the intercession of John 
XV. who was persecuted by Crescentius. Alarmed at the name 
of Otho, which had so often proved fatal to their ^^ 
confederates, the rebels returned to their duty, and^'^ 
Crescentius was pardoned. But as soon as the emperor had 
left Rome, that licentious spirit s^ain revolted ; expelled Gre- 
gory v., the successor of John XV., and elevated to the papal 
chair a creature of his own, under the name of John X VI. En- 
raged at tfiis fresh insult, Otho returned with a power- ^^^ v 
fuLarmy to Rome, which he took by assault; order- ^* ^' 
ed Crescentius to be beheaded^ and the anti-pope to be throvm 
from the top of the castle of St. Angelo^ after his eyes had been 
put out, and his nose cut off**. Having restored Gregory, and 
again received the allegiance of the citizens of Rome, Otho 
returned to Germany. 

The Saracens afterwards making an irruption into the Cam- 
pania of Rome, the emperor was again obliged to march into 
Italy. He expelled the ravagers, and repaired with |^, 

a small body of troops to Rome, where his life was ' ^* auui. 

fiO LeoDis Ottiensis Hist. lib. ii. 21 Annal. de I'Emp. tome i- 

2S Ibid.--Hei9, Hist, de I'Eoip. tome i. 
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endangered by a conspiracy ; and, while he was assembling^ 
forces to punish the rebels, he is said to have been poisoned by 
a pair of gloves sent him by the widow of Crescentius, whom 
he had debauched under a promise of marriage*^. 

The empire sustained a great loss in the death of this prince<, 
J 1002 ^^ ^^^ equally brave, resolute, and just, and by a 

"• 'glorious reign of eighteen years, changed the sur- 
name of Infant, which had been given him at his accession, into 
that of the Wonder of the World. 

As Otho died without children, many candidates for the im- 
perial dignity arose. The prince who obtained it was Henry 
duke of mvaria, who, after he had passed some years in ad- 
justing the disordered affairs of Germany, found it necessary to 
march into Italy, where Ardouin, marquis of Ivrea, had assum- 
j„ - €d the sovereignty. The usurper retired at the ap- 
* proach of Henry, who was crowned king of Lom- 
bardy at Pavia, by the archbishop of Milan ; but the marquis 
havine some partisans in that city, they inflamed the populace 
to such a degree, that the emperor was in danger of being sa- 
crificed to their fury. The tumult was at last quelled by the 
imperial troops. Those within the city defended the palace, 
while detachments from the camp scaled the walls, and com- 
mitted terrible slaughter in the streets, till Henry ordered them 
to desist, and retired to the fortress of St. Peter. Thither the 
principal citizens repaired in a body ; implored the emperor's 
clemency ; protested their loyalty, and laid the blame of the 
sedition on the partisans of Ardouin, who had practised on the 
ignorance of the vulgar. Henry generously admitted their 
apology : " Mercy ,^^ said he, " is my favourite virtue ; and I 

would much rather find your cbedience the result of affec- 
tion than the consequence of fear**.'' 

The troubles of Germany obliged the emperor to leave Italy 
without visiting Rome. But, when he had quelled those dis- 
turbances, he returned to Italy with his wife Cunegunda, and 
1014. ^^^ crowned by Benedict VIII. He at the same 
' time again defeated Ardouin, and quieted the dis- 
orders of Lombardy. 

Weary of human greatness or of the toils of empire, and 
charmed with the tranquillity of a monastic life, Henry had for 
some time expressed a desire of retiring from the world, and 
now actually assumed the religious habit. But the abbot of St 
Val, when he received the emperor as a brother, wisely imposed 
the following command on him : *^ Monks owe obedience to 

83 Aoet aapra citat 84 Hein, lib. ii.— Barre, tome iii. j 
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^* their sopcrior/^ said he : "I order you to continue at the 
** helm ot government*'.^ 

In consequence of this injunction, Henry consented to wear 
the crown, and increased in prosperity to the hour of his dead). 
Yet he seems to have been a prince of a weak mind, , -^^ 

for, besides his monastic whim, it appears that he ' * 
had made a vow of chastity. And, when he felt his end ap- 
proaching, he sent for the parents of his wife Cunegunda, and 
said, " You gave her to me a virgin, and I restore her a vir- 
gin !^ — Can a restraint on the natural inclinations be a virtue, 
M^here their indulgence does^not interfere with the welfare of 
society P Do not mink so. Such a declaration from a husband 
is almost sufficient to make us credit the charge of adultery 
adduced against Cunegunda, though she is said to have proved 
her innocence by handling red-hot iron. 

* 85 Annul, de l*Einp. tome i. 



LETTER XVIL 



Sketch of the History of Poland and Russia^ and also of the 
 Scandinavian States^ to the death of Magnus the Oood^ ^ing 
of Denmark and Norway. 

IN a survey of European occurrences and transactions, 
my dear son, the northern states are far from being unworthy 
of notice, though their history may be thought less interesting 
than that of the southern realms and nations. 

Before I treat of Russia and the Scandinavian states, I will 
give you a short view of the history of Poland, which, though 
not strictly in the north of Europe, was formerly so connected 
or involved with Russia in politics and war, besides the com- 
munity of origin, that I may without impropriety treat of it on 
this occasion. 

The people were of Sarmatian origin; and the first rulers of 
the country, after the formation of several petty states into one, 
bore the tide of duke. Lech was long considered by historians 
as the founder of the state: but we have so litde authority for 
the accounts given of this prince and some of his reputed suc- 
cessors, that, m pretending to inform you of the acts of their 
government, I should rather seem to bewilder you in die dark;- 

Vot. L S 
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ness of fable and of error^ than open to your view the lig^t of 

genuine history. 

Several centuries after the time assigned for the death of Lech, 
Piast, said to have been a wheelwright, was elevated to the 

o'-O ^'S^^'^y ^f duke of Poland, on the extinction of the 
A. M. *5 . fQj.j^^gj. jj^g qJ- princes. He governed with mildness, 

yet not without spirit, and left his dominions in peace to his 
son, by whose active valour they were considerably extended. 
The two succeeding dukes were not destitute of political abi- 
lity ; but Mieczslaus, the first Christian sovereign of Poland, 
was more fit to slumber in a monastery than to govern a state, 
though he deserves our praise for his zeal in promoting the 
conversion of his subjects. His son Boleslaus possessed greater 
abili^, but was inclmed to deviate into an opposite extreme, 
ggg belug too fottd of war and bloodshed. Soon after 
"his accession, he was honoured by the emperor Otho 
III. with the title of king\ 

Boleslaus difiused the terror of his arms through Russia, Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Saxony, and Prussia; and obtained the epithet 
of Great by his talents, his exploits, and his power. He was 

A D 1025 s^^^^^^^^ t)y his soft Mieczslaus H. who was im- 

* mediately engaged in a war with the Russians, 
which he closed with honour; but he was less successful 
against the Bohemians and other nations who attempted to 
snake off the tributary yoke imposed by his warlike predecessor. 

The tyranny and rapacity of Rixa^ who acted as regent for 
Casimir, filled the country witl> confusion ; and the fierce hosti- 
lities of the Bohemians and the Russians completed the misery 
of the nation. Casimir, who had been driven out of the realm 
during these commotions, was at length recalled. He concilia- 
A D 1040 ^^^ ^^^ Russians by marrying a princess of their 

* nation ; and by his indefatigable exertion he re- 
stored peace and order to the state. 

Boleslaus H. was a brave but cruel and profligate prince. 
While he was carrying on a war against the Russians, a rebel- 
lion arose in his kingdom. He quelled it by the vigour oi his 
arms, and pimished it with inordinate severity. Having em- 
broiled himself with the clergy by the murder of the bishop of 
Cracow, he was excommunicated by pope Gregory VH., and 
forced by the public hatred to quit his throne and country. La- 
dislaus, brother of the exiled prince, was for some time exclu- 
ded from all power by the incensed pontiff; but his patient suh- 
mission ultimately procured his elevation to the sovereignty, 
though he was not suffered to enjoy the royal title*. 

1 Malth. Miehor. Chroo. lib. ii.— Mart Cromeri Hist. 

2 Mi«hof . Chroo.— <iaagQiD. Saftiiat. Europ. DeteripC. 
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Proceeding to a review of the Russian history, I find myseli 
authorised to inform you, that, about the year 862, Ruric, the 
enterprising leader of a^body of Scandinavians, who were more 
fierce and warlike tlmn the Sarmatians, changed into a princi* 
paiity the republican government, which the latter had long 
maintained in the territory of Novogorod*. He preserved till 
his death the power which he thus acquired ; and Oleg, one of 
his relatives, added the town and district of KioW to the Rus- 
sian possessions. Encouraged by tliis success, he invaded the 
dominions of the Greek emperor, Leo the Philosopher, whom 
he compelled to submit to dishonourable terms of peace ; for 
philosophers in general, my dear Philip, are unable to withf> 
stand the energy of barbarian warriors. 

Igor, the son of Ruric, ravaged in the year 941 some of the 
Asiatic provinces of the Greeks ; but the invaders were so se- 
verely chastised by the tiroops of Constantine Porphyrogeneta, 
that scarcely a third part of their number returned to Russia. 
After Igor had fallen a victim to the resentment of the Drev- 
lians, whom he had treated with insult and outrage, his widow 
Olga, who acted as Regent tor his son, subdued and cruelly pu- 
nished the offending tribe. She more honourably distinguished 
herself in the sequel, by building towns and promoting com- 
merce, as well as by introducing the Christian faith among 4he 
Russians, though they did not generally embrace it in her time. 
Svetoslau6,or Sviatoslaf, signalised his courage against the Bul- 
garians, but was unfortunate in a war with the Greeks, and was 
killed in 973 by the Petchenegans, whom he had endeavoured 
to bring under his yoke. He was so imprudent as to divide his 
territories among his three sens ; but, after bloody dissensions, 
they were reunited by Wolodimir or Vladimir, who became a 
great and successful prince, recovering the obedience of revolted 
tribes, and extending his frontiers at the expense of his neigh- 
bours. He endeavoured to civilise and polish his subjects ; but 
their mimls were not then ripe for general improvement, though 
they consented to become Christians in imitation of his example. 
His latter, days were embittered by the contumacy of his son Ja- 
roskus or Yaroslaf ; and he is said to have died of grief, in 
1015, while he was inarching against the rebellious prince. Svia- 
topcdk now endeavoured to deprive his brother Jaroslaus of his 
share of the succession ; but he was baffled in his schemes, and 
otdjgedto quit the country. He was reinstated by Boleslaus L 
king of Pokmd, whose daughter he had espoused ; but, beii^ 
defeated by his brother, he died in his retreat from the field of 
battle\ ' 

S Mailer, SanunlaBg Rmsieber Getehiohte, vol. i. 

4 Neit. ClwQQ.'^ltaltery SaiiuBliuig Row. Goioh, fol. i. 
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The reign of Jaroslaus was honourable to himself^ and betie- 

Scial to his subjects. He framed a code of laws, encouraged 

arts and manufactures, and provided for the diffusion of reli- 

^r^tTA eious and moral principles. He died at die ase of 
A. D. 1054. ^ ^ . J- . M ^- t.- J • • 

seventy-sixyearsy distnbntmg his dommions among 

four of his sons, whom he had by a Swedish princess. 

Sweden now claims some degree of attention ; but it is not ne- 
cessary that I should dwell long upon the subject. ITie eariy 
history of that kingdom is doubtful and obscure. After a s«ies 
of Gothic rulers of the state, we hear of its being subdued, about 
the year 760, by Ivar, king of Denmark'. Another cloud hangs 
9ver the realm till the appearance of Biom, who appears to have 
reigned before the middle of the ninth century. Under his go- 
vernment, the Swedes were enlightened with Christian know- 
ledge. Near the close of that century, their kin^ Olaus or 
Olaf U« conquered Denmark ; but how long he or his posterity 
retained it, we cannot cleariy discover. From diat time to the 
reign of Ingo die Pious, we meet with no certain accounts or 
memoraUe incidents. This jrnince was murdered by some 
pagan malcontents for his Cnristian zeal; but his brother 
Alstan, being more popular, died in peace\ 

Widi regard to Denmark, we hear of the reign of Skiold in 
that country about the beginning of the sixth century, but we 
cannot depend on the information. After a long list of sup- 

Esed princes, we observe the name of Giodfrey, who is styled 
ig of Denmark by the historian of Charlemagne. Heming 
succeeded him in 810 ; and on the death of this prince, a bloody 
conflict ensued, by which Harold and Rej^enfroy obtained pos- 
session of the throne. These associated kings invaded Norway 
with success in 813, but were soon after deprived even of tlieir 
former kingdom by die sons of Godfrey ^ Harold, however, re- 
covered a part of his realm, and enjoyed the favour and fiieod- 
ship of Louis the Debonnaire, at whose court he was baptised 
in the Christian faith* Other princes followed, whose subjects, 
like the Swedes and Norwegians, were more addicted to piracy 
than attached to the peaceful arts of civilised society. 

£larly in the tenth century^ another prince of the name of Ha- 
rold^ one of the descendants of a Gothic chieftain who had emi- 
grated from Sweden when it was overrun l^tiie victorious Ivar, 
reduced some principalities, and became king of aU Norway. 
On die death ot his grandson m 977, the kingdom was dt^ndcd 
into an earldom under the Danish sovereign ; bat its dignity was 
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soon restored, and the people were converted from the absordi- 
ties of paganism*. 

Swejni, kinff of Denmark, of whose success in England you 
will soon be informed, appears to have exercised some authority 
in Morway ; and his successor, Canute the Great, obtained pos- 
session of that kin«lom. Olaus, in attempting to recover the 
crown, lost his life in 1030. Canute's son Sweyn governed for 
some years the Norwegian territories; but, on his fsUher's deaths 
he was removed from his high station by the efforts of the peot 
pie, who placed on their throne Magnus^ the son of Olaus. The 
new king concluded an agreement with Hardicanute, the Danish 
monarch, importing that the survivor should be sovereign of 
both realms. The death of the Dane, in 1042, gratified the 
Norwegian prince with that honour and benefit; and he reigned 
with reputation till the year 1047, when the kingdoms were 
again divided. 

From this necessary survey of the Sarmatian and Gothic 
states, I now lead you to a renewed consideration of the affiurs 
of your own country. 



8 Soorrooii Hiat B«gttm SeptenU 
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Of the chief Occurrences and Ttuneaetims in Enghnd from the 
Death of Alfred to the Meign of Canute the Great. 

ENGLAND, my dew Philip, frota the reign of Alfred to 
the Danish conquest, aflfords few objects to arrest the attention 
of the scholar, the eentleman, or the politician. little attention 
was paid to arts or letters ; which, with manners, suffered a de- 
cline. The constitution remained nearly the same. A concise 
account of the principal reims will therefore be sufficient^ for 
your purpose J more especially as En^and, during that period, 
had tio connexion with the affairs of me continent. 

Alfred was succeeded by his son Edward the Elder, bein^ the 
first rf A^t name who sat on Ae English tfirone. Though mfi>- 
rior to his father in genius and erudition, he equalled him in mi- 
litary talents : and he had occasion for them. Ethelwald, his 
cousin, disputed the crown, and called in the Danes to suppoct 
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_ (. his clatni. The death of this clahnant, who fefl hi a 
A. t>. y05. j^^jg ^j^i^ ^j^^ Kentish menS decided the quarrel; but 

Edward's wars with the Danes continued during the greater 
part of his reign, though he was successful in almost every en* 
gageinent. 

Athelstan^ Edward's natural son, obtained the kingdom^ id 
nor preference to his legitimate children. As he had ar- 
^•^ rived at an age more suited to the cares of govem- 

menty and the nation, exposed to foreign and domestic irars, 
required a prince of vigour and abilities, the stain in his birth 
was overlooked. 

No sooner was he securely seated on the throne, than he en- 
deavoured to give it stability, by providing against the insur- 
rections of the domestic Danes. * With this view he marched 
into Northumberland, their most considerable settlement ; and 
finding that they bore with impatience the English yoke, he 
judged it prudent to confer on Sithric, a Danish nobleman, the 
title of king, and to give him his sister Editha in marriage, as 
a farther motive of attachment. But this policy, though appa- 
rently wise, proved the source of many troubles. 

Sithric died within a twelvemonth after his elevation; and his 
two sons by a former marriage, Anlaf and Guthfred, founding 
pretensions on their father's rank, assumed the sovereignty, 
without waiting for the approbation of Athelstan. But they 
were soon expelled by that powerful monarch, who was no less 
brave than politic. The former took shelter in Ireland, the 
latter in Scotland ; where he was protected for some time by the 
demency of Constantine, who then swayed the Scottish sceptre. 
Continually solicited, however, and even menaced, by die Eng- 
lish monai;ch, Constantine at last promised to deliver up his 
guest ; but secretly detesting such treachery, he gave him a 
hint to make his escape* Incensed at Constaptine's behaviour, 
though the death of the fugitive had freed him from all appre- 
934. hen3ions, Athelstan entered Scotland with a nume- 

* rous army, and reduced the Scots to such distress 
that their king was .happy to preserve his crown by the most 
bumble submission^. 

Athebtan afterwards defeated the Scojts, Welsh, and Danes, 
938 ^" ^ general engagement at Brunsbury^ in Nordium- 

* berland. In consequence of this victory he enjoyed 
tranquillity during the rest of his reign. He appears to have 
been one of the most able and active of our ancient princes; and 
hb memorable law for the encouragement of conmierce disco- 
vers a liberality of mind worthy of the most enlightened ages: 

1 Chroo. Su. 9 Hored. Annal.— Gol. lialmeA. 
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that a merchant, who had made two voyages on his own account 
to distantlandsy should be admitted to the rank of a gentleman^ 
Athelstan was succeeded. by his brother Edmund ; who, on 
his accession, met with some disturbance from tlie q . . 

Northumbrian Danes, whom he reduced to obedience* 
He also conquered Cumberland from the Britons, and conferred 
that principality on Malcolm, king of Scotland, on q. - • 
condition that he should do homage to England for it, * * 
and protect the northern counties from all future incursions of 
die Danes^. 

Edmund's reign was short, and his death violent. As he was 
solemnising a feast in Glocestershire, a notorious ^Am 
robber, named Leolf, whom he had sentenced to ba- ^*^' 
nishment, audaciously entered the hall where his sovereigni 
dined, and seated himself at one of the tables. Enraged at such 
insolence, Edmund ordered him to be seized ; but, observing 
that the ruffian was preparing to resist, the indignant monarch 
sprang up, and catching him by the hair, dragged him out o£ 
the halL Meanwhile Leolf, having drawn his dagger, lifted, 
his arm with a furious blow, and stabbed the king, who im-. 
mediately expired on the bosom of bis murderer'. 

Edmund left male issue ; but, as his eldest son was loo 
young to govern the kingdom, his brother Edred was raised to 
the throne. The beginning of Edred's reign was disturbed by 
a revolt of the Northumbrian Danes. Though frequendy hum- 
bled, they were never entirely subdued, nor had they ever paid 
a sincere allegiance to the English crown. Their oj>edience last- 
ed no longer than the present terror. Edred, instructed by ex- 
perience, took every precaution to prevent their future insurrec- 
tions. He settled English garrisons in their most considerable 
towns, and placed over them an English governor, to g^o 

watch their motions, and check the first appearance 
of revolt. 

Edred, though a brave and active prince, lay under the influ- 
ence pf the lowest superstition, and had blindly delivered over 
his conscience to the guidance of St. Dunstan, abbot of Glaston- 
bury, whom he advanced to the highest offices of state, and who 
concealed beneath an appearance of sanctity the most insatiable 
dnd insolent ambition. In order to impose on the credulity of 
mankind, this designing monk had long secluded himself from 
the world in a miserable cell, where he is said to have had fre- 
quent conflicts with the devil; but at length, when the infernal 
spirit attempted to seduce him in the shape of a woman, Dun- 

3 Brompt. Chron. 4 Gul. Malmesb. lib. ii. 5 Gul. Malmetb. lib. li. 
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Stan seized hhn by Ae nose with a pair of red-hot pincers, and 
held him till the whole neighbourhood resounded with his bel- 
lowings^. Satan, thus vanquished, never more dared to show 
his face. This story and others of the like nature, then seriously 
believed, procured the abbot a reputation, l)oth with prince and 
people, which no real piety or virtue could possibly have obtain- 
ed tor him. Soon after his return from solitude, he was placed 
by Edred at the head of the treasury ; and sensible that he ow- 
ed his advancement solely to the opinion of his austerity, he 
professed himself a friend to the rigid monastic rules, which 
about this time began to prevail, and by which monks were ex- 
cluded from all commerce with the world and with women. He 
introduced them into the convents of Glastonbury and Abing- 
don, and endeavoured to render them universal in tfie kingdom\ 

There had been monasteries in England from the first intro- 
duction of Christianity among the Saxons, and those establish- 
ments had been greatly multiplied by the mistaken piety of the 
English princes and nobles, who sought to bribe Heaven by do- 
nations to the church. But the monks had hitherto been a spe- 
cies of secular priests, who were at liberty either to marry or 
continue single^ and who lived after the manner of our present 
canons or prebendaries. They both intermingled with the world, 
in some degree, and endeavoured to render themselves useful to 
it. A superstitious devotion, however, had produced in Italy a 
new species of monks, who secluded themselves entirely from the 
world, renounced all claim to liberty, and made a merit of the 
most inviolable chastity. The popes had favoured the doctrine 
from motives of general policy, as detaching the ecclesiastical 
from the civil power : Dunstan, equally artful, embraced it for 
his own aggrandisement Celibacy was therefore extolled as 
the universal duty of priests ; and, in England, the minds of 
men were already prepared for such an innovation, though it 
militates against the strongest propensities in human nature. 

The first preachers of Christianity among the Saxons had 
carried to the most extravagant height the praises of inviolable 
chastity ; the pleasures of love had been represented as incom- 
patible with Christian perfection ; and an abstinence from all 
commerce with the softer sex was deemed a sufficient atonement 
for the greatest enormities. It was a natural consequence of this 
doctrine, that those who officiated at the altar should at least be 
free from such pollution. And Dunstan and his reformed monks 
knew well how to avail themselves of these popular topics, and 
set off their own character to the best advantage. On the other 
handj their rivals the secular clergy, who were numerous and 

• OAtiKut, in AnglM Stuon, tol. \l 7 Osberoe, in Aoglia Saera, ^. ii. 
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richy and had possession of the ecclesiastical dignities, defended 
themseh^es with vigour, and boldly maintained the sanctity of 
the institution of marriage*. The whole nation was thrown 
Into a ferment. 

In the mean time, the power of the mcuiks received a check 
by the death of Edred, the dupe of their ambition. q-^ 

He left children, but in an infant state; the crown ^* * 
was therefore conferred on Edwy, one of the sons of Edmund, 
• This prince, who was cMily seventeen years of age at his sue* 
cession, possessed an elegant person^ and the most amiable and 
promising virtues. But neither the graces of his figure nor the 
accomplishments of his mind could screen him from the fury of 
the monks, whom he unhappily offended in the beginning of 
his reign. The beautiful Elgiva, his second or tfiird cousin, 
had made an impression on the susceptible heart of Edwy ; and, 
as he was at an age when the tender passions are most keenly 
felt, he ventured to marry her, though within the degrees of 
consanguinity prohibited by the church.. The austerity of the 
monks made them particularly violent on this occasion : the 
king therefore entertained a strong aversion against them, and 
resolved to oppose their project of expelling me seculars from 
the convents. But he soon had reason to repent his rashness 
in provoking such dangerous enemies. On me day of his co- 
ronation, while the nobility, assembled in the great hall, were 
indulging themselves in riot and disorder, after the example of 
their German ancestors, Edw}'', attracted by the gentler plea- 
sures of love, retired to the queen's apartment, and gave loose 
to his fondness, which was but feebly checked by the presence 
of her mother. Dunstan conjectured the reason of the king's 
absence ; and, accompanied by Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, 
over whom he had gained an absolute ascendant, he burst into 
the royal privacy; drew Edwy from the arms of his consort, 
and pushed him b^ck ignominiously into the company of the 
nobles, abusing the queen with the most opprobrious epithets*. 

Though Edwy was young, and had the prejudices of the ^e 
to encounter, he found means to revenge this public insult. He 
accused Dunstan of malversation in omce, while at the head of 
the treasury; and as that minister did not clear himself of the 
charge, the king banished him. But Dunstan's partisans were 
not idle during his absence. ' They poisoned the minds of the 
people to such a degree by declamations against the king, and 
panegyrics on the abbot's sanctity, that the royal authority was 
despised, and even outrageously insulted. Archbishop Odo 

8 Snelm. Qoneil. toI. i. 9 Gnt. M&lnieib. lib. li. 
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ordered the queen to be seized ; and after her face had been 
scared with a red-hot iron, in order to destroy that fatal beauty 
^hich had ensnared the king, she was carried into Ireland, there 
to remain in perpetual exile'^ 

Edwy, finding resistance ineffectual, was obliged to consent 
to a divorce, which was pronounced by the imperious Odo. 
But these were not the only evils which attended this unforta- 
nate prince and his consort. The amiable Elgiva was made 
prisoner by her persecutors, and cruelly murdered in returning 
to the embraces of the king, whom she still considered as her 
husband. Nothing less than her death could satisfy the arch- 
bishop and the monks. Edwy, by the same influence, was 
deposed from the sovereignty oi all England to the northward 
of the Thames, in order to make room for his brother Edgar, 
B boy of thirteen years of age. Dunstan returned to England ; 
took upon him the'feovemment of the young king and his party, 
was soon installed in the see of Worcester, ana afterwards in 
that of Canteibury. In the meantime the unhappy Edwy was 
excommunicated, and pursued by his enemies wim unrelenting 
95Q vengeance". But hia early death freed them from aU 
•^^ ^ inquietude, and left Edgar in peaceable possession 
of the monarchy. 

Th* rcijgn of Edgar is one of the most fortunate in Ae Eng- 
lish annals. Though he was very young when he ascended the 
throne, he soon discovered an excellent capacity for govern- 
ment. He manifested no dread of war ; he took the wisest pre- 
cautions for public safety; and, by his vigilance and foresigjit, 
he was enabled to indulge his natural inclination for peace. He 
maintained a body of troops in the north, to keep die mutinous 
Northumbrians in awe, and to repel the inroads of the Scots. He 
also buik and supported a powerful navy; and, in order to habi- 
tuate the seamen to the practice of their profession, as well as 
to intimidate his enemies, he stationed three squadrons off the 
coasts of his kingdom, and commanded them to make by turns 
the circuit of his dominions. The foreign Danes durst not ap- 

Soach a country which was so strongly defended: the domestic 
anes foresaw that destruction would be the inevitable conse- 
quence of insurrection; and the princes of Wales, of Scotland, 
and even of Ireland^ were happy to appease so potent a monarch 
by submission'*. 

But the politic Edgar more especially maintained his autho- 
rity at home, and preserved public tranquillity, by paying court 
to Dunstan and the monks, who had violently placed him on the 
throne, and whose claim to superior sanctity gave them an as- 

10 Osborne ubi sap. 11 BrompC. Chroo. 18 Spolm. Cone. vof. i. 
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cendant over die peofde. He &voured (heir scbeme gf pccteqd* 
ed reformation : he consulted them in the admimstration of all 
ecclesiastical and eyen of many civil afl&irs ; and, although the 
vigpur of his genius prevented him from being entirely guided 
by them, he took care never to disoblige thenu Hence m isje- 
presented by the monkish writers not only as an able politician, 
a character which he seems to have merited, but also as a saint 
and a man of virtue, though he was licentious in the highest de- 
gree, and violated every law human and divine. His very 
amours are a compound of barbarity and brutality. He Inroke 
into a convent, carried off a nun, axid even committed violence 
on her person. Struck also with the charms of a noblem^^n's 
daughter, in whose house he was entertained, he demanded that 
she should pass that very night with him, without once consult- 
ing the young lady^s inclinations^^. But his most remarkable 
armour was with me beautiful Elfrida ; and^ as it is connected 
-wiiti the history of the following reign» I shall relate it circum- 
stantially* It will give you at once an idea of the manners of 
the age and of the character of Edgsr* 
. Elfrida, the only ^uehter and sole heiress of Ordgar earl of 
Devon, thou^ educated in the country, and a stranger at court, 
had filled all England with the £aime of her beauty. The amor- 
ous kinjg sent Athelwold, his favourite, to ascertain, by a per- 
sona) vie w, the truth or the falsehood of the rumour* The copr- 
tier no sooner saw Elfrida than he was inflamed with love, and 
determbed to sacrifice to it his fidelity to his master : he thbre- 
fore told Edgar^ on his return, that the fortune and quality ol 
SUfrida had alone been the cause of the ad^ilation paid to her j 
and that her charms, far from being extraordinary, would have 
been entirely overlooked in a woman of inferior condition. 
'^ But,'^ added he, when he found that he had blunted the keen 
edge of the king's curiositv, ^* though she has nothing to claim 
^* the attention of a sovereign, her immense wealth would, to a 
** subject, be a sufficient compensation for the homeliness of her 
** person ; and, although it could never produce on me the illu- 
'* sion of beauty, it might make her a convenfent wife !" Ed- 
ear, willing to establi^ his favourite's fortune, not only gave 
his approbation to the projected match, but forwarded its suc- 
cess by recommending nim so strongly to the earl of Devon, that 
he was soon made happy in the possession of his beloved Elfri- 
da. Dreading, howf ver, the eyes of the king, he still foynd 
^me pretence for detainmg his wife in the country. But all his 

15 This deiOAod was made to the mother, who being a woman oC wirtue, scat secirtlj to 
the kinc't bed, instead of her daughter, bar maid Elfleda. Bcigaf , not diapleaseit, forgafe 
the old ladj for her piooi deeeit, and traoiferred hU tote to Elfleda, who became his favou* 
rite niftreM. Gal. Malineib. Mb. il 
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caotkms irere iotuficient to conceal his tmdiery. Rqjral fin 
vourites are never without enemies: Edgar was soon informed 
of the truth; but» before he would punish Athelwold, he resolv- 
ed to satisfy himself fully in regsurd to Elfrida's beauty. He 
therefore told his •deceiver that he intended tapay him a visit at 
his castle, and be introduced to his wife. Athelwold was tbun- 
derstruck at the proposal ; but^ as he could not refuse such an 
honour^ he only begged leave to go a few hours before his royal 
guest, that he might make due preparations for his reception. 
On his arrival, he fell at his wife^s feet^ discovered die whole se- 
cret, and conjured her, if she valued either her own honour or 
his life, to disguise as much as possible that fatal- beauty which 
had tempted him to deceive his prince and friend. EUnda pro- 
mised complisdice, though nothing appears to have been feilher 
from her diou^ts. She adorned her person with the most ex- 
quisite art, and caUed forth all her charms ; not despairing, it 
stiould seem, yet to reach that exalted station of which Attd- 
wdd's fondness had deprived her« The event was answerable 
to her wishes : she excited at once in Edgar's bosom the w^n-m- 
est love, and the keenest desire of revenge. The king, howe- 
ver, who could dissemble those passions, as well as feel them, 
bdield her widi seeming indifference ; and having seduced 
Athelwold into a wood, under pretence of hunting, he stabbed 
him widi his own hand, took Elfrida to court, and soon after 
publicly married her". 

This reign is remarkable for die extirpation of wolves horn 
England. Edgar took great pleasure in pursuing those raven* 
ous animals ; and when he found they had all taken shdher in 
the mountains and forests of Wales, he changed the tribute of 
money imposed on the Welch princes by Athelstan into an an- 
nual tribute of three hundred wolves' headfr-*a policy which 
occasioned so mnch diligence in hunting diem, mat the breed 
soon became extinct in tiie island. 

Edgar was followed on the throne by his son Edward, com- 
A D Q7S monlycalledtheMartyr,wiio6e succession, however, 
' did not takei^ce without much opposition. EUnda, 
his step-mother, had a son named Ethdred, onlyei^t years old, 
for whom she endeavoured to procuse die crown. But the prin- 
cipal nobility, dreading her imperious temper, opposed a measure 
which must increase her authority, if not put tier in possession 
of the regency ; and Dunstan, to whom it was of great impor- 
tance to have a king favourable to his cause^ resolutely crowned 
and anointed Edward, over whom he had already gained an ab- 
solute ascendant His short reign was remarkabfe for nodiing 



but a coiitinual stn^^gfe between the monks and Ae secular 
cl^gy. He was treacherously murdered at the . ^^^ 

instigation of Elfnda, whose son was then pbced ^* ^* * 
on the throne. 

Soon after the accession of Ethelred, a prince without cour- 
age or capacity^ England was again visited by the Danes. The 
wise regulations of AUred, and £e valour of his immediate suc- 
cessors, had long deterred those ravagers firom approaching the 
British shores; and their setdement in France haa required, for 
a time, most of their superfluous hands. But a new race of men 
having now sprang up in the northern regions, idio could no 
longer disborthen diemselves on Normandy, and England not 
being at this time ^vemed by an Alfred or an EUlgar, they ven« 
tured ' to renew their depredations. Ethelred, instead ^^ . 

of rousing his peojde to defend with courage tfieir ^^ ^' 
prince and dieir property, meanly compouncfed with the enemy 
lor bis safe^^ by hnbin^diem to retire from the kingdom^. 

This shamcfol expedient, which mvited assailants, instead 6E 
repelfing them, was attended with the success that might have 
been expected : the Danes returned, and were again bribed to 
deput. In die mean time Ethelred^ from a pohcy incident to 
weak princes, embraced die cruel resolution of massacring the 
Danes who had setded in his dominions. Secret orders were 
given for this inhuman purpose^ and the obnoxious colonists 
were destroyed without mercy. Even Gunilda, sis- 1009. 

ter to Sweyn king <rf Denmark, who had married ^' ^' ^^^"^ 
earl Paling, and embraced Christianitr, was seized and put to 
death, afterhavingseenherhusband and son brutally murdered*^. 
This unhappy princess foretold, in the agonies of despair, that 
her murder wodid soon be revenged by the ruin of die English 
nation. Never was prophecy better fulfilled, nor ever did bar- 
barous policy prove more &tal to its projectors ! The king of 
Denmark, breathing vengeance for the slaughter of ,qqa 

his country men, landed in the west of England, and 
soon reduced the greater part of die realm. The English, sen- 
sible what they had to expect from a barbarous and enraged 
enemy, attempted several times to make a stand; but they were 
successively betrayed by the Mercian dukes Alfric and Edric. 
The base and imprudent expedient of money was again tried, 

15 Gal. M fthmsb. lib. n. 

, 16 Id. ibid.— Hen. Hunting, lib. vi.— Contrary to the teftirocmy of roost of our did bisto- 
riant, who represent the miaanere of the Danes as nnnrersRl, Wsllingford sa^ that it a^ 
■eeted only a miliiniy body in the pay of the king. After so mat a lapse of time, it it in* 
possible to decide upon the matter with eertainty; but, as the kingdoms of Northnroberiand 
{"^ East-Anglia were ebiefly peopled widk Dnaei, WalliDgford'k teoount teeflkt oMMt pro- 
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tffl die imtiDn was cntml]^ draiiied of its treasom, bttt willioitt 
effect. The Danes continued their ravages ; and Ktbelr^ 

1013 ^^^'^y ^^^ of the violence of the enemy, and ine 
^* ^* ' treachery of his own subjects, fled over to his bro- 
tfaer-in-laW| Richard duke of Normandy, who received him 
with a generosity that does honour to his memory•^^ 

Sweyn died soon after Ethelred left England, and befiore he 

1014 ^^^ ttme.to establish himself in his newly-ao^uired 
A. D. lu . JQinii^iQQs^ Ethelred was recidled : but his miscon- 
duct was incurable. On resuming the government, he cUsco- 
vered the same incapacity, indolence, cowardice, and credulity, 
which had so often exposed him to the insults of his enemies : 
and the English found in Canute, the son of Swe]m, an enemy 
no less formidable than his father. An army was assembled 
against him under the command of Edric, and prince Edmund. 
Edric, whom the infEituated king still trusted, continued his per- 
fidious machioatioDS* After endeavouring in vain to ^t the 

1015 P^^'^^ ^"^^ ^^ power, he found means to djspwse 
* * * the army, and dien openly revolted to Canute with 

forty vessels**. 

Notwithstanding this misfi3rtune,Edmuod, whose intrepidity 

never failed him, collected the remaining force of the kingdom, 

and was soon in a condition to give the enemy battle. ISijA the 

king had so often experienced the perfidy of his subjects, that 

he nad lost all confidence in diem : he therefore refused to take 

the field; so that the prince's vigorous measures were rendered 

altogether ineffectual^ the army being discouraged by the timi* 

dity of the sovereign. As the north had already submitted to 

1016 ^^""^^'^ power, Edmund retired to Londoo^ de* 
* termined to maintain the small remains of Engli^ 

liberty. In the mean time his father died, after an ingiorious 
reign of tliirty-seven years. 

Edmund, who received the name of Ironside from hb hardy 
valour, possessed courage and abilities sufficient to have saved 
his country, if many of the nobles had not benn infected with 
treachery and disloyalty. But this disaffection rendered his 
best- concerted schemes abortive, and his noUest eflbrts firuit- 
less. The traitor Edric pretended to return to his duty; and 
Edmund was induced to give him a coMideraUe command in 
the army. A battle was soon after fought at Assington in Es- 
sex. Edric deserted to the enemy, in the beginnmg of the 
day, and occasioned tfie total defeat of the Engh^ army, witii 
a great slaughter of the nobility. 

17 Hea. HamiDg. lib. ti. l| Gul. Malraetb. lib. n. 
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The indefstlgafale kihg, Yioweter, sM had resources. He as* 
sembled a new army at Gloeester^ and was again in a condition 
to dispute the field ; when the Dani^ and English nobility, 
equalfy tired of the struggle, obli^d their two leaders to come 
to terms. The kin^om was divided between them by treaty. 
Canute reserved to himself the provinces of Mercia, loifi. 

East-Angfia, and Northumberland ; the southern •^•^*'**^^"* 
parts were assigned to Edmund, who did not long survive the 
agreement. He was murdered at Oxford by two of his cham- 
beriains^ accomplices of Edric, whose treachery tnade way for 
the accession or the Danish prince to the throne of England^. 

19 Gal. Malnesb.'—Hen. Hantinf. 
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LETTER XIX. 



Of the Meigns qfthe French KmgSyfrom tkeAccesmm qf&igh 
Capet 9 to the Ihvashn of England by fTilliam^ Duke qfJS/or- 
mandy* 

WHILE England changed its line of sovereigns, and Ger* 
many its form of government, France also had changed its reign- 
ing family, and had become, like Germany, a govern- ^^^ 
ment en&'ely feudal. Each province had its neredi- ^* ^' '* 
tary counts or dukes. He who could only seize two or three 
small villages, paid homage to the usurper of a province ; an4 
he who had only a castle held it of the possessor of a town. 
The kingdom was a monstrous assemblage of members, with- 
out any compact body. 

Of the princes, or nobles^ who held their lands imntediately of 
the crown^ Hugh Capet was not the least powerful. He possess- 
ed the dukedom of France, which extended as far as Toura^: 
he was also count of Paris; and the vast domains which he held 
in Picardy and Champagne gave him great authority in those 
provinces. He therefore seized the crown on the death of Louis 
V ^ and brought n>ore strength to it than he derived from it ; for 
the royal domain was now reduced to the cities of Laon and 
Soissons, with a few other disputed territories. 

The right of succession belonged to Charles, duke of Lorrain, 
uncle t(^ Louis V.: but the conoition of vassal of the empire ap- 
peared to the French nobility a sufficient reason for excluding 

1 Glab. Hitt. soL Temp. lib. ii.- 
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him; and Hugh secured the favour of the clei^bjr residing to 
them the abbeys which had been hereditary in his family. An 
extreme devotion, real or assumed, recommended him to tte 
people : force and address seconded his ambition : and the na- 
tional aversion against his rival completed its success. He was 
acknowledged in an assembly of the nobles; he was anointed al 
Rheims ; and he f5ulher established his throne, by associatii^ 

Qj. -. his son Robert in the government of the kingdom, and 
A. D, y«». investing him with those ensigns of royahy which he 
prudently denied to himself, as what might give umbrage to 
men who were lately his equals'. 

Disgusted at this usurption^ die duke of Lorrain entered 

o«Q France, made himself master of Laon by assault^ and 
A. x>. \^w. of Rheims'by the treachery of archbishop Arnold, his 
relative. But this unhappy prince was afterwards himself be- 
trayed by the bishop of Laon, and made prisoner for life*. 
A council was assembled for the trial of Arnold. He was de- 

Kaded ; and Gerbert, a man of learning and genius, who had 
en tutor to the emperor Otho III. and to the kmg^s son Robert, 
was elected archbishop of Rheims. But the court of Rome not 
being consulted in this transaction, the election was declared 
void, Arnold was re-established, and Gerbert deposed. The 
former, however, remained in prison till the death of Hugh, who 
was more afraid of Arnold's intrigues than of the thunder of the 
Vatican ; while the other, having found an asylum in the court 
of his pupil Otho, became archbishop of Ravenna^ and after- 
wards pope, under the name of Silvester XL 

No other memorable incidents distinguished the reign of 
Hugh, who conducted all his affairs with great prudence and 
moderation ; and had the extraordinary honour of establishing 
a new family, and in some measure a new form of government, 
with few circumstances of violence, and without the effusion of 
ggg blood. He died in the fifty seventh year of his age, 
*** ^* 'and the tenth of his reign, and was quietly succeed- 
ed by his son Robert, a prince of a less vigorous genius, 
though not of a less amiable disposition. 

The most remarkable circumstance in the reign of Robert, 
and the most worthy of our attention, is his excommunication 
by the pope. This prince had espoused Bertha, his cousin in 
the fourth degree — a marriage not only lawful according to our 
present ideas^ and justified by the practice of all nations, ancient 
and modem, but expedient for the welfare of the state, she being 
the sister of Rodolph king of Burgundy. But the clergy, among 

8 GUh. Hilt sui. Temp. S BigelMrt Chrao. 



their otbo usurpations, ha4 about ^b time made a sactttmiBOi^ 
of marriage, and laid tiie most essential of civil engagements un- 
der spiritual prohibitions, which extended even to the seventh 
degree of consanguinity* The popes politically arrogated to 
themsdves specisu jorisdictibn over this first ob^t erf' society; 
and that on which all die rest hang. Ckegory V • therefore un- 
dertook to dissolve the marriage between Robert, and Bothi^ 
though it had been authorised by several bishops ; and, without 
exambing the cause or hewing the parties, he published an aiv 
bitrary decree, which strictly enjoined the separation of the kjn^ 
and queen. As Robert persisted in keeping his wife, he incurs* 
red the. sentence of excommunication ; which accor^g to car* 
dinal Peter Damie% an historian of tiiose times, had such an 
effect on the minds of men, that the king was abandoned by all 
his- courtiers, and even by his own domestics, two servants ex- 
cepted. And these threw to the dogs all the victuals which their 
master.left at meals, and purified, by fire, die vessels in which 
he had been served.: so fearful were theyof what had beca 
touched by an exeommunicatod person l^ The same esedukMii 
authtMT adds, diat the cjueen was delivered of a monster, which 
bad a neck andhead like those oisi goose«-a certain proof and 
punishment oi incest i But, as Voltaire jusdy observes^ there 
was nothing monstrous in all this a&nr, wt die insolence of the 
pope, and the weakness of the king ; who, givimp iray to super- 
stitious terrors, or afiraid of civil commotions, at last repudiated 
his wife Bertha, and married Constance, dac^trr to the comt 
of Aries, in whom he found an imperious termagrat, instead of 
an amiable consort Gregory also obliged him to restore the 
traitor Arnold to the see of Rheims'. 

In the. mean time Robert had it in his power to have been 
master of the popes^ if he had possessed the ambition and the 
vigour necessary for such an enterprise. After ^ . j. i A04 
death of Henry IL, the last emperor of the house of * ' 
Saxow, the Italians offered their crown and the imperial dig- 
nity to' the kbg of France. Robert, however, had the resolution 
to refuse it; and not only his own subjects, but Europe in ge* 
nenU, were soon cooviDced that he had acted wisely ; for those 
who made the proposal deserted the person who accepted il^. 

4 Let m not, however, vUb certain sareiittioal historians, rer«''w*seQt this mode of Intpir- 
iag rellgioiis temm m an infeotion of the Chrittiati prifSith ,jd. Fov Cssar tetta oa, that 
Among the aneient GauU, it' any one, whether magistrate or pii?a(e peraoo, refaaed to aob- 
iBit to the sentence of tbe Dralds,hewas ezeladed from the laerifiees; and that, vhile 
Q«der such prohibKion. all men shunned him, lest they aboold asffsr by the Mmtagion of 
his impiety, (C«s. BeU. GaU. lib. vi.) The power of bxcosmuxicatioit, or the authority 
<^ debarring tne vieioas and refractory from religiooa privireges, is necessary hidced tocYcry 
^7 of priests. But it ought to eztend no fhrther. to affect no legal right or oiTil priTilfge. 

5 Aimon. Hist. lib. r. 6 Id. iBd. 
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11m kHv j^«m ctf Boberif 8 veigti «M 
py by die disorders of his fiemuly. He was unfiartanrte in losing 
hiseidastMn Hi^ whom he had ttsociased inj the aoveireignty ; 
Md he was harassed by the atteaapte of his ^ocan ConstaiGe to 
regidate the soocesabn. Having an .aYersion:agahist tear son 
Hcnrytahewi^dtoidbcsber youn|;rr acA BobevtoB<die throne. 
But itk^ kiag^'by the adviee of anatKnal-GOundl, oonfitmed the 
aueeessign to Henry, his ehlealsurvivuiff son* EVonroked at this 
■Maanle, the ^neen endeavouied to etnoKnl the brotbena ; bat 
Ibey, iwiaffriadted by a sboerefnendship) withstood «U tier ir- 
ctetinnfc At length, beooaning equally tlttoi3|)ect.of hariiatred, 
Jnlv 20 vilify M^>>>d fironn ^c^^ 
^IQ^I tain a scporaie establishments Inthe^neaatimetfae 

king died, and was sooceeded by Heniy^ 
. Thme is not any moBsrch in the Fvench hiBtory^anore gene- 
ratty oc ttorehighly commended than Robert (notwidisiaiidin^ 
bis vealuiesa of temper), or on whose dasedi the hnsentatkos a 
itt nUiha o£ pesipk were louder cr more sinoeec The mmls 
^pofce 'Iha SfiDse of the whole nation, when they dqdorad his 
^th in iheae/wards 3 ^' We hnvelost a fiithar^ who govwaed us 
^^mpsaot* We lived under him in security ; fi)r)ha diidkaot op* 
^* press, fst safer oifaara to be . guilty of oppraasion ;: wa loved 
^^ liiaa|(aiidblh0ie waSLBobody wnom we feamd.^' 

Hnxf h wan twrn^-tfive years of age M hiaocceasiiwto the 
tbfooe^'and, with aU the-apirit of a young mmi^ he had the sa- 
gaoity wnd pa md e nc e of one more advanced.in ymna : witfaooc 
whMn 4ie eraiwwmikl have been ^laken irom his b 
as :SOQn>aa:it waai placed upon it Gonstancei who iMmi fabn, 
as has been observed, and who was ambitious JstUl to i^onr^n, 
had ^drawa! overto her paity a number of lords and bishrasy un- 
der prafeenoe 4)f sttppeiliing the caEuse o^ He&ry, 
therefiorei aftea aome inefltoctual: strug^es^ was obliged to take 
refuge in I^ormnndy, where he was veoehred widi nH possible 
respect by Duk»R6bert,whoas8ured turn that the treasutcfrand 
fioKcea of the r dadiy were at his disposal* Nor were these mere 
expressions of civiliQr ^ an array of Nocmaiia entered Fmnce 00 
one side, white the king and the royal partyr invaded it mi ibe 
ottier* The qiieen*dowager and her fieuitian were humbled, and 
Henry recovered all diat he had lost But although this con* 
test ended glorbusly for the king, it proved pfduGUoiid to the 
itionarchy ; for, as the success of the war was chiefly the conse- 
<)uence erf* the exertions of the Normans, Henry added to the 
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doobyvOnotfiy Chatmiioftt^ I^tnlDac^ ioAAM pait mf diQ ' Vieicki^ 
^hU^ yet remMied to the ct mrn*. 

The nexi tifiiir o£ wapDvlaode tiut ocoopiBd thiep kioi^s ani(ii»>' 
tion was the succession to the duchy of Normalidy. Uoke Bx^ 
bert had thoiieht&» ki oooipliance with thefiohionablp devo-* 
tioD of dime tsm6»^ ta make a piigrifiMge to iomsalefiu . But 
before hk dqiartuiKv as;he was a pe iK hait pnnce, thoog^ ilo«i 
old and siifxraticbus^t be aaaenibled hSa nobles ; and, i n far m bi g 
them, of hb fmm^ purpose, the length of the joimey, todlfaif 
dni^^s.to which he most be expraed, be engaged them' ^ 
swear- allegiance to his natncal son WHiiam, whom he tcndeiiy 
k>ved« and intended fm* his sucoesaor, as he had no legkimatn 
issue. He.ako reeommcnded the gnardiaiiship ef this son t» 
two persons in whom he pboed die greatest confidence^-^thd 
king* of France, and Alam duke of Bielagne*. But theae pre-' 
cautiODs did not pterent many disorders, which a mind not 
hoodwinked by anpeffstitinii must haire fiooeseeh; ansbg from 
the hnbitnnl turbMlmce of the greats dieiUegidlnacjs of WiUfiam^ 
ned die pratenaiaDa of odier tmnehes oftbe ducal fuMly. 

Rohan died; as. he had apprahendad» in his pilgriaQage; and 
IsftlttasDiknAer die heir cf his widies than of his ^^^^ 

denunkiis. The hoendnus noUes, freed ftnm die ^' ^* ^^^^^* 
awe of sorereiffn andiority, broke outkua peraonal- ^uantda^ 
andaaade the ymdadwdiy a sceneof war and doaaitatkiib Thd 
duke of Bretagne eaine to appease their animoaitira ; hfiit beia^ 
isery raughfy treated, he eeturaed hooae, and was eoriii afiat 
earned off by si«wpoiaen^sup|x)aod tor kowe been giwnfl^ 
}imttmadf. Various pfetenoers to dm soooeattcNi arast ^ and 
the kpi^itf Franootfii^gciling^ what he owoAto Rohettt deemed 
wittbg^ to depufve Ms mfaai son of hie inheritance, by tdlciog 
advftdtage aflikeaie troubles* He aecordingfy invaded thp Nor- 
HMa fieonte^ aad) ladnoed several pheea^ fant not Undihg the 
conqMMI so c^ u he eapeoledy or itt8i»ep^^ ^0^ 

the returning sentiments <^ friendship and genero- 
sity, be united his forces with those of the young duke, and the 
malcontents were totally routed in the batde of Val de Dunes, 
which gave William quiet possession of his dominions^^. 

Henry was succeeded by his^aon Philip, whom he had by his 
second wife, the daughter of Jaroslaus or Yaros- • . • ^g^ 
laf, grand duke of BMS9ia«*-^cirQiia^ S- - 

remarkable^ in an age. when no very fanUliar intercourse pre- 
vailed between distant nations. But the prohibitbns of mar- 
riage were SO myjtipliedt aad the- example of his father so s^arm^ 
ing, that Henry is supposied to have siought a wife in a remote 

a Old, Qtaia Sk a, -944. IM* lO GuI. QMiet. «bi mp. 
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^owtry, m ofdor toavoii the crime af^iocHt, aod the dAiijger 
of excommuDi^tion. What m»t die (Usocdors of societj 
have be^, when eveira kkig did not know whom be Bugfe^ 
fawfoU^ marry? 

i%ilq> L was onljr eight yesn of ageat ^ time of hia acces- 
sion : and, instead of bebg put underlie goardtaiurhip of his 
modier or his uncle, one of whom, it might natnraHy be suppo- 
sed, wouU have been called to the regency, he ww committed 
by hia&dier to die cam of Baldwin mo Pious, eaii of Fianders 
»-^ man of strict honour, and t»t>dier*iiv4aw to Henry. Bald- 
wki gave his pupil an education suitable to his mnk : he kept 
the noUes m awe, without giving tb»in just calise of offiaice : 
and he maintained peace by being always prqiartd ibr vrar. — 
History, in a word, scarcely furnishes us with an instance of a 
minority mc»e quiet, or more happy-^^-an example the more 
femarkaUe from the ddicaey of the times and circamaianoes. 

Hie only coloor that Baldwin nve ior ccosare, waa in his 
conduct towards WiHiam duke of Normudy, who waa pmpar- 
ingto invade England^ and whom he perm i tted to raise fiiroes 
ki Fnmce and Flander&-*^ Hberty which, from die eveat^ was 
judged imoolitic. Bat, the duke being his^aoa^*4aw, heeould 
not refuse nim with a good .grace ; and there was yet a fiiither 
motive for compliaace. The fortumite ami entetprisinff Wil- 
Kum might have entered Franee wtth that army ^hich aahad 
assembled against England, wherehe suoceeded more speedily 
and widi greater ease than could have been eapected, Butlfae 
particulars of that invasion and its consequemies bdong to. the 
maioryofourowncoaRlry. I diall themfiHe oi^ here mwerve, 
fiat, to baknce in some measnie die incaeaae^f William'a pow- 
er, a ekise attmoe was'conduded between the eiowaa of Fs^^ 
,^^^ andScothoid Soon after that negatintion Baldwin 
A. D. iU07. died and left his pupil PhilipL«DeaoeaUe posses- 
sion of his kmgdom, when te hadooaaptetedhis'fiftecaib year* 



LETTER XX. 



Of the Oavemment of the Eings ofEngka^ frGtn the DmiA 

' to the JS/brman Conquest. 

YOU have already, my dear Philip, seen Edmund Iron- 
side inhumanly murdered, and England exposed to the ambition 
of Canute Ae Dan^-^ prince bom active and bcave, and at die 
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head of a nomefous aiiny, ready to take adtanlage ^^^^ 

of the minority of Edward and Edmund, Ac sons ^* ^' ^"^ '• 
of th6 late king, Tlie English could therefore expect nothmg 
but total subjection from Canute. But the Danish monarch, 
commonly so litde scrupulous, showed on tfiis ooc»bn^ mi anx- 
iety to conceal his injustice under plausiMe pretences. Befixie 
he seized themheritanceof the two young princes, he 9ummoii» 
ed a general assembly of the states of England, in order to fix 
the succession ; and when he had sutxnned some nobleaien to 
depose that, in the treaty of Glocester, it was i^reed, ^ That 
*^ Canute, in case of Edmund^s decease, should succeed to the 
** whole kingdom,^' the states, convinced by this evidence, or 
over-awed by his victorious arms, put the Dane in full posses* 
sion of die government^. 

But although Canute had now attained tfie great object of his 
atnbition in me undivided sovereignty of England, he was at 
first obliged to make many sacrifices to it, and to gratify the 
chief nobility, by bestowiug on them extensive governments and 
jurisdictions, lie also thought himsdf oUiged, firom poKticd 
motives, to exorise some severities* In oraer to reward his 
Danl^ followers, he loaded the people with oppressive taxes: 
and Jealous <tf the two young princes, but sensible tfiat he should 
render himsdf detested if he ordered them to be murdered m 
Englarid, he sent tfiem to his alfy the kingof Sweden, whom hp 
desired to put them to death. But the Swedish monarch was 
too generottsia(»Mii{dywidi such a harbaraos request Afiaid, 
however, todraw onhmself die displeasure of Canute, by pro- 
tecting^ the English princes, he sent them to be educated in the 
Hungarian court — a strange place surely to seek for a preceptor. 
But die defenceless seek only a proteetor : and the sons (rf Ed- 
mund jbund one in the king of Hungary'. 

The removal of £dmund^childrea into a distttit country was 
regarded by Canute, next to their dead), as the greatest securi- 
ty of his government. But he was still under alarm on account 
of Alfred and Edward, the sonsof Ethelred, who were protect- 
ed and supported by- then' uncle, Richard duke of Normandy. 
Richard had even fitted out a fleet with a view of procuring the 
English crown {or one of these prinees. To avert the storm, 
ana secure himself on that side, Canute [kud his addresses to 
Emma, dbe ddce's sister, and tte molber of those princes who 
disputed his sway. He was listened to : Richard sent over £m« 
i>^ to England, where she was soon after married to Canute, 
^e enemy of her former husband's &mily, and the conqueror 
^ that country which her duldren had a right to rule. But 
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Caoqte promiied that hor diUAfw ehraU still mit i^Aough 
not the chfldren of Ethdredt ond, slttiQugb ibo EmglMi dbap- 
llDOved the matcby thcty wese pleaaed to tedal court a princess 
lf> whom they were accustomed; so that the eonquevor, by this 
iViaiTiage» not only secured the aUbnce of the NormanSy bat 
9Gquired(. the confidence of his new subjects. H«Tkw Aus fireed 
himself dfrom the danger c( a revolutioni Canute determined, 
like a truly wise prince, to recooetle the English to the Danish 
yp\^^ bf the equity of his admioistratiQp. He sent back to their 
own oeyntry as many of bis followers as<ooi^ safely be spared: 
he restored the Saxon custonas; he. made no disthictioD between 
the Danes and the English in die distribution of jwikaei and be 
took care, by a strict execution of law, to piDteot tbo lives mi 
properties df all his subjects^. The Danes were ^pnadually in- 
^rporated with the oactvfe £ngKsb ; and both wese glad to 
l^reatbe a, little from tboee aii^i^ied<abanitie8 which the oon^ 
^uerors no less than the oonquated hsd experiencad in their 
ptrMgg^e for dominion* * 



first y^e that CaMHe iMde €i this tranquiUiijr was to 

visit Denmark, where he obtained a victory over the Swedes, 

A. x> 1019 ^^^i^y^y ^valour of die English tiiider the eeo- 

' mand of £ad Godwin* In anodier voyage to Den^ 

mark, he made bimielf maatnr of Norway, by expfUmg Ohm 

A V 1028 ^ ^i^^ f>"<>^ ^ ^9^0^* Caawie seems ^is to 

* have attained the heiffltcf lsferMi hi l wtH 'fcg,frpm 

this period be appeani notody to have refinquished eH dnxights 

ctf future QQoquest, but to have despised all theg^ies and phs- 

surea of the world-~a ceeesaary copaequeeee, my dear Fuip) 

^ of assigning to human enjc^^ments a satisftietiaD vriMsh di^ 

oannot vield, and mens e^iectaUy c^ pMseing them (another 

effect of the same cause)el the expeoaeof justiee and huhiani^* 

During this.chan^cf mmd k muet hsiyaboeii thatCanate, 

the most powerful prinoe ctf hie time, faenllneaseresgnef Deo* 

mark, Norway, and Eng^md, put to the fahiriiohis flMtsring 

courtiers, who excjaimed, m adnuration of his gmidear, that 

every thing was pos^ble for hkn. He oNkied a dsae to be 

brought, and seated bicmelf on Ae sea-shore, fwhile the tide was 

rising; and as die waves appsoedssd, he said, in m imperioiii 
tone, '^ Thw, aea 1 art undep my denunkm, and itte: land upos 
'' which I sit is mine: I charge thee, appieachn^iiidiar! nor 
" dare to wet die feet of thy soArereiffn.'^ He evaa sat soflij 
time in seemmg expectatim ef sobmissioo: but as the soi sail 
^vanoed towards biao^ and at hat began to wash him widi itt 
bilbw9, lie turned to his courdeos, .and obseryedy thalMt^eiy 

J Gill. Blalmctb. lib. it. 



cmatui^ in ikt «irf^Mtw its fbdbb Md knpotM t ; ^airi that p6 wef 
resicks only ^th o!»& Beiftg, in whose hiandsare the element;! 
of nature, and ^vho can tojr to ^ ooaan, <* Thus fer shall thou 
go, and no f atlhef* !^ 

But iMiougb Canute, weaiy of worldly gteatnesd, hegan to 
turn hb eyeaibwsttda a fulufedtate of existence, die spkit \Vbiehf 
{nreimiled in Aat age ittiforlunately gave a fii^ difeeticRi to Mk 
|>ii^y. iAMead of making lefwation to ^'persons \rhom he 
had injnied by fiormer acts of violence, he built churches, en^^ 
dow^d monasteries, and appointed t^fayets to be said for die 
sonts of those who had Men in batde agcAn^ him ; and (what 
was thought by many to be still more meritorious) he undertook 
a {^griina'g^ to Rome* 

Afier hte return from the continent, he performed nothing 
memoiaMe, except coieitpedilion^^amst Malcolm king of Scot>^ 
land, whom he h«imMed« IfeleftdiecmwnGfEng- ' ^^' 
tend to Hamld Harefoot, his^ son by his first w& ^' ^* ^^^* 
El^va, daughter to the earl of Hant», in pi^jndice of Hardi-<a* 
nutei his Mn by queen Enmia^ to whom he had promised tiie 
succesMon^« 

Harold, aAer a short reign, wte succeeded by his brother 
HaidMsanute, whose reign was 3^ shorter. Nei^ .^^^ 

ther of tfaeso princes had any sti^ing quafities ; ^* ^' ^^^** 
nor^ did any thing worthy of your nonce happen daring Aeif' 
mgns. It wUl merefore be suffioient to c^sterve, diat on the 
death of Haidi'^cannte, who feH a sacrifice to his . ^^.^ '- 
brutal intempevanoe, the Englirii shook <^the Da- ^* ^* ^^^^ 
nish yoke; and plac^ Edward, son of Ethelred and Emma, 
on ^ Arone oC W& ancestors. 

This re vohttion was effected wMi great facility ; and the mild 
and equimbie govemment of Edwaid soon reconciled the 
Danes, no. less than the Engti^, to bis sway* The distinction 
between the two nations vanished* But the English in vaiai 
ibtieired themsahres that they were for ever delivered from' 
foreign masters. A Utile thne convinced them that the evil' 
was raflier suspended dian removed. 

Edward had been educated in Normandy ; and, as he had con* 
tiaoted a iriendship with many of die natives of that country, 
and a predHeetion for their manners, die court of England was 
soon Med- widi Normans, who were distinguished by the royal 
&vour, and had great influence in the national councils. He - 
had also, it appears, though married to a beautiful woman^ - 
>nade an indiaoreet vow of virginity, which rendered his bed' 
^^^ boi^ fMOiared to him ihrn the monks the thie of Saint^ 

4 Anglit Saciti, toI. «\ #Cbiron. Saz.-*HoTed. 
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and Confessor : and he iasaidlo have ghrea lua lutenwi, Wil- 
fiam duke c£ Norqiaodyy hopes of soo^eeding t3< ihe Eiiglish 
crown. What iise that enterprising prince made of tiiis pco- 
mise, real or pretended, we shall afterward have tiocasion to see. 

In die mean time the English, and partteulafly tb$ opulent 
and powerful eari Godwin, became jealous of tibe prefierence 
shown to foreigners, md opealy remted. The rebels were 
humbled : the estates of Godwin and his sons were ooofiscated; 
and they were obliged to quit the realm. But tbey soon after 
_v' returned, and reduced the king to conditioos } the 
A. D. wbi. QiostconsidersUe of which was, that all Cofeigiiers 
should be banished'. 

Godwin's death, which ha[^)ened about two yevs after Urn 
treaty, prevei^ed lum from establishing that m^txity whidi he 
had ^cquaed at the expense oCthe crown. Bttt hb soD'Hsroid, 
who succeeded him in his estates and offices, and who, whli an 
Mnbition equal to that of his father, was supemir to hhn in ad- 
dress and msbuation, proved no less dangerous to the unsus- 
pecting and un warlilDe £dward, whose cmfideoce be had ob- 
.^.|. tained. And the deadi of Inward, earl 'of North- 
A. D. lUbD. ^^beitaiKi^ while it enfeebled the royal audioritf, 

Eve still more consequence to die ambitious Harold. Siwara, 
side htsloyalty and exploits in behalf of die crown, had ao 
quired honour to England^ by hb successful conduct in theoolf 
foreign enterprise undertaken during this reign : and as it is 
connected with a memorable droumstance in the histtry of a 
neighbouring JkJngdom> as well as with the intrigues of Harold, 
it tfeubfy doerves our attention, 

Duncan, king of Scotland, a prince of a gende dispositioo, 
afid some talents, butnot posseasedof suflkient vigour to govern 
a turbulent nation distracted by the aoimoskies of the grca^ 
had laid himself open to die designs of Macbedi, a patent 
noUeman, nearly aUied to the crown ; who*, not contented with 
curbing the king's authority^ carried yet farther his trailoioas 
ambition. He murdered his sovereign ; usurped the-cmw^.^ 
and chased Malcolm, the prince and heir, into Enslaod. Si- 
ward, whose daughter was married to Duncan, undertook, by 
JEklward's orders, the protection of this unhappy family* ^ 
marched with an army mto Scotland, defeated wd killed the 
bold usurper, and restored Malcolm to the thr^ie of bis anc^ 
tors. This service, added to his former connexJiaos wfdi the 
royal family of Scotland, brought great aecesskxi to the aiito^ 
tjr of Si ward in the nordi , and enabled him to be highly, useful to 
£dward, in restraining the ambition of Godwin and w power* 

6 Sia. DoMlm.— Hored. 
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fol immily $ biit t» he had lost his ddest son.Osbern' in the ac« 
tbn wilh Macbeth^ it pmved eventtiaUy fatal to his house^ and 
battful to the enmn. His second son, Waltheof, appeared toa 
young, on his fiiiher's death, to be entrusted with the govern- 
ment of Noitfauiifd)crhnd ; and Harold^s mftixence obtained tluit 
dukedom for Tosti^ his own brother'. 

Hiere are two anecdotes related of Siward, which strongly 
mark his diameter^ and are eminendy expressive of that enthu- 
siasm of vaioiHr, long so predominant -in the house of Northum* 
berland. When informed of-^his son Osbem's death, he was at 
first inconsolable. But when, having inquired how he fell, he 
found that the youth had behaved witn great gallantry, and that 
bis wtfund was in the breast^ die feelings of the father seemed 
lost in those of the soldier : his grief was transformed into joy. 
" Would to God,'' eicclaimed he, *' that I had as many sons as 
** I have hairs, that I might lose them thus !'' And when his 
own ^feath approached^ he ordered himself to be clothed in a 
suit of complete armour ; and, sitting erect on a coudi, with a* 
spear in his hand, ** In this posture^'' said he, ** the only one 
*^ Woitby of a warrior, I win meet the t3^rant : if I cannot con*- 
<* quer, I shall at lesstjhce my enemy^/' 

Tosdbehavedsotytanntcally, inhis government of Northum- 
berland, that the people ros^ against him, and expelled him by 
force of arms-*-<a drcumstance which contributed much to his 
brothar's'a^gftmdisement. Harold was appointed by the kkig^ 
tt> pui^sh me Northumbrians, and advanced with an army for 
that purpose; but beii^ met by a depotatton fh>m Morcar, 
whom the provincials wished to have for their governor, and 
finding that Tosti had aetedin a manner unworthy of his station, 
he returned to die kii^, and getierously persuaded him not only 
* to psfirdon the rebels, but to confer the earldom on Morcar« 
He afterwards married die sister oi that nobleman, for whose 
brodier Edwin he procured the earldom of Mercia. He also 
nnd^took an expedition agamst the Welsh; over whom he 
^aeed such princes as he approved. 

By these politic and fortunate steps, Harold soon found hhn* 
self in a condition openly to aspire to the royal succession* He 
had gained the affections of his countrymen by his lenity to the 
Northumbrians ; he had raised their admiration of his valour 
by his success in Wales; and so great was his influence, that ak 
nK)st all England was under the command of himself or hie 
friends. His competiteirs for the succession were Edgar Alfae* 
&g) die offspring of king Eldmund^s son Edward, tne lawfi^ 

^ 7 Gal. Malmttb. Ub. ti.— HoTcd. « fi. HnBliofd. Ub. tS. 
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heir to the crown, and William 6nkt of Norhiandy, 4ie king's 
cottsin. Btit the first was a youth whose imbecility was thou^t 
sufficient to set aside his claim, and the second a foreigner. 
Edward^s prepossessions rendered him unwilling to sup^t tbe 
jvetensions of Harold ; and his irresolution prevented hmi bom 
securing the crown to the duke of Normandy, whom he secretly 
10^^ favoured. He therefore died without appointing a 
A. D. iu o. gy^j^jgsgQr, being warn out with age and ii^rmities, 
and more anxious about obtaining a heavenly than settling his 
earthly inheritance. 

Edward the Confessor was the first who touched for the scnv 
fula, hence denominated the Kind's Evil. The opmioQ of his 
sanctity procured belief, among me superstitious vu^ar, to this 
mode of cure : and his successors remrded it as a part of their 
royalty to support the same idea. The practice was first drop- 
ped by the princes of the house of Brunswick, who wisely con- 
sidered, that such a pretension must be attended with ridicule m 
the eyes of all men of cultivated minds, and even become die 
scorn of an enlightened populace. Posterity are more indebted 
to Edward for the body of laws which he compiled, and which, 
on account of their mildness, were long dear to our ancestors. 

Though this prince left the succession undecided, it did not 
long continue so. Harold immediately stepped into the vacant 
throne ; and so well had he taken his measures, that his succes- 
sion was attended widi as little opposition or disturbance as tf 
he had succeeded by the most indisputable hereditary title. The 
rig^t of Ed^r Atheling was scarcely ever mentioned, andstil 
less the clami of the duke of Normandy : the whole nation - 
seemed joyfully to swear allegiance to the new ktng^ 

The first danger that Harold experienced was from abroad, 
and from his own brother. Tosti, when expelled fh>m the go- ' 
vemment of Northumberland, had submitted to a voluntary ba* 
nishment in Flandiers : but no sooner did he hear of the acces- 
sion of Harold, to whose fortunate ambition he considered hhn- 
self as having fallep a sacrifice, than he ent^^d kito a league 
with Harfager king of Norway, who invaded England wiui a 
fleet of three hundred sail. Tosti himself had collected about 
sixty vessels in the ports of Flanders, with which he put to sea; 
and, after committing some depredations on the southern and 
eastern coasts of England, he sailed to Northumberland, whfl« 
he was joined by the Norwegian armament. The invaders dis* 
embarked at the mouth of the Humber, and defeated the earls 
of Northum.berlaad and Mercia*®. 

Harold was no sooner informed of this disaster than he has* 

9 Gttl. PloUv.--Order. Viul. 10 H. Hontingd. Jib. ^' 
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tened to the northward^ anxious for the safety of his people, and 
eager to show himself worthy of that crown which had bean 
confenred upon him by bis countrymen. The English flocked 
from^all quarters to his standard : so that he found himself in 
a condition to give battle to his foes^ as soon as he reached 
them. The two armies engaged at Stanford-bridge near York. 
The action, which was long and bloody, terminated in the total 
rout of the enemy, and in the death of Tosti and Harfager^^ 
Harold, however* had scarcely time to rejoice on account of this 
victoty, before he received intelligence that the duke of N<M*man* 
dy had landed with a formidable force in the south of England. 

The Norman prince founded his claim to the English crown 
on a pretended will of Edward the Confessor in his favour. This 
claim he fortified with an oath extorted froip Harold when ship- 
wrecked on the coast cS France^ importing that he would nev^ 
aspune to the succession, and that he would even support the pre- 
tensions of William. The will Harold knew to be void of foun- 
dation, and the oath he ^itirely disregarded, as it had been 
drawn from him by the fear of violence. He therefore replied 
to the Norman ambassadors, who summoned him to resign the 
kingdom* that he was determined strenuously to maintain those 
nati^ial liberties widi which he had been intrusted, and that the 
same moment should put a period to his life and his sway^'. 

This was such an answer as William expected. He knew the 
valour of Harold, and the power of the English nation ; but he 
consulted only bis ambition, and his courage. The boldness of 
the ei^rpriae, he diought, would astonish his adversaries, and 
inspire his soldiers with resolution from despair, as well as 
from a desire of supporting the military reputation of their 
countrymen. 

A martial spirit had at this time diffused itself over Europe ; 
and the fieudal nobles, whose minds were elated by their prince- 
ly siuiation, eagerly emturaced the most hazardous enterprises, 
how little soever they might be interested in the failure or suc- 
cess. . Hence arose their passion for chivalry, and their ambition 
to outdiine each other in exertions of strength and prowess. 
William had long been distinguished among those haughty chief- 
tabs by his power, his courage^ and his address in all military 
exercises; and all who were ambitious of acquiring renown in 
arms repaired to the court of Normandy, where they were en- 
tertained with that hospitality and courtesy which dignified the 
a^. The.fame of the intended invasiim of England had been 
Widely propagated ; and, the more perilous the attempt appear- 
ed, the more it suited the genius of the times. Multitudes of ad- 

11 GnU MaUncib.lib. ii. 12 B. Higdeoi Pely-ChnmieoD.— idatth. Wettm. 



vmtufcrs^ therdbie, crowded to lender their ACtviee to W3Us«i, 
who elected from the whoiie number as many a^ when abided 
to the Norman troops, swelled his army to the s^nouot of 

60,000 men. 

The continental monarchs could surely have obstructed those 
supplie& But, Philip of France (whose interest was most likely 
to be affected by the scheme) being a minor, Baldwin, earl of 
Flanders, William^s father-in-law, who then held the reins of 
government, favoured the duke's levies, as I have had occsisioa 
to observe, both in France and Flanders ; and the ompetar 
Henry IV., besides giving all his vassals leave to eiolback in 
this ex^iedition, pitmused to defend Normandy duiiog die ab- 
sence of the duke, and thereby enabled him to draw bis whoie 
strength to die attack of England. 

But William^s most important ally was pope AfexaiKier II., 
who had an e^ctraordinary influence over the warriors of dftaut 
age ; and who, besides being flattered by an appeal which Wil- 
liam had made to the court di Rome on the subjected his. tpder- 
taking, at a time when this pontiff* wished to be the arbiter of 
princes, foresaw that if the French and Normal barons Aauid 
be successful in their enterprise, they would impart into £iig- 
land, which still maintained some degree of independence m ec- 
clesiastical matters^ a iXK)re devoted reverence to the hdy see* 
He therefore declared immediately in favoured William's claim; 
pronounced Harold a perjured usurper ; denounced excomnui- 
nication against him and bis adherents ; and, in onlcr more 
particularly to encourage the duke, he sent him a consecrated 
oanner, and a ring with one of St« PeterXs hairs in it. Thus, 
as the sagacious Hume remarks^ all the ambition and violeoce 
of this invasion were covered safely over with the broad maade 
of religion. 

The Norman fleet, which consisted of three hundred vessels, 
had been assembled early in the summer, suid put to sea soon 
after ; but being long detained by contrary winds, the tnx»ps 
began to imagine that Heaven had declared against them, and 
that, notwithstanding the pope's benediction, they were destined 
to destruction. The wind, however, fcrtunately changed on the 
eve of the feast of St. Mid2ael,-the tutelar saint of Normandy ; 
and the soldiers and their bold leadefs, who had an equal caa- 
tempt of real and dread of imaginary dangers, fancying diey saw 
the hand of Providence in the cause of meir former terrors, set 
out with the greatest alacrity, and safely arrived t^t Pevensey in 
Sussex, where the troops quietly diseqpibarked. The duke him^ 
iself had the misfortune to &1I, as he leaped on shore--^ circum* 
Stance which by his superstii'ous followers, might have been 



ccMistrued to his diasdfantagci> bot whktihe hul^ pem$f»t of 
mind to turn in Im Iwour, by caUmg aloud, ^^ I haftre takeft 
possesskm of £o||^d'^ P 

Hatold's late victory provod his ruin. Many of Aia bravost 
officers and veteran soldiers feUin tbeturdmi; iEMny r^od frott 
fatigue, and a^iatouniber wiliidsew fixxoLdiscontefltt, because 
he had refused to distrttmte die^apoiis of thefieldamooK dief»^ 
a conduct little suited to his usual gonerosi^^ and wfaidb eai 
only be ascribed to a desire of i«Ueving his people b the ^v^ 
that bung oyer them fiom NoroKindy, :aiid nfkkh he ftvesaw 
inust be attended .wifli great expenas; 

From the smallneas of the king's force, and odior leroiim!- 
stanoels, Us brother Girth, a man of bravery and icondiict, be^ 
gan to entertain apprehensioDS cf the event ; and represented to 
him thi^ it would be more prudent to prolong die war than to 
risque a general aetion, as the winter was approaching, wfhea 
the enemy woidd 'Suffer many hardships, while die Enghs^, hdb' 
ter sheltered, and becoming every (ky more incens^ againtsk 
their invaders, would hasten frc»i all forts to his assistance, andl 
render his army invincible : or, if he diougbt it necessary to ha^ 
zard a battle^ he ought at least not to expose his person, thai 
some resource might still be left Sot the liberty and independence 
of ihekingdom* Harold, however^ rejected diis advice widi disf- 
dain ; and advanced without dday against the Normans„ who 
had removed their csrnip to Hastings. He affected to be so con** 
fident of success, tinat he sent a message to the duke of Norman* 
dy, offering him a sum of money, if he would retire from the 
kingdom widiout effiision of blood ; and William, equally elate, 
commanded him to resign the crown of Englmid, to submk 
their cause to the arbitration of the pope, or to fight him in sin- 
gle combat. Harold replied, that the God of battles would 
soon be the arbiter of all thdr differences ^. 

Bdfa armies now impatiendy expected the awful decision. In 
the n^t which preceded the battle, the scene was very different 
in the two camps. The English passed the time in rioting and 
feasting ; die Normans, in prayer and preparations for the con* 
flict. As soon as the diay began to appear, the duke q . .4 
haranguedbis principal officers in terms suitable to the V^ ' * 
OGcaskm, smd cBvided his army into three lines. The first con^ 
sistfid of archers and iigfat-armed ki&ntry ; die second was com<* 
posed of his bravest battalions, heavy-armed, and ranged inclosO 
order. The cavalry, at the head of which William daced him- 
self, formed the third line, and were s6 disposed, that diey 
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stretched beyond the infiuitry, and flanked eadi wing of the 
army* He commsoided the signal to be given ; and^ whole 
anny, moving at once, and singing the celebrated song of Ro- 
land, the supposed nephew and renowned captain of Charie- 
magne, advanced in oraer of batde^'. 

In the arrangement of the English army, Harold seized die 
tidvantage <^a rismg ground, and drew some trenches to secure 
his flmks. The Kentish men were placed in the front, a post 
which they had always claimed as their due ; the Londoners 
guarded the standard ; and the king, dismounting, placed him- 
self in the centre, at the head (tf his infantry^ expressing his re- 
solution to concjuer or cEe« The first attack of die Ncuman in- 
fantry was terrible ; the archers severely galled their adversa- 
ries $ and, as the English ranks were close, the arrows did great 
execution. But Harmd's army received the shock undismayed; 
and after a furious struggle, which long remained undecided, 
the Normans began to give ground. Confusion was spreading 
from rank to rank ; when William, who found himseU* on the 
brink of ruin, hastened with a select band to the relief of his 
broken forces. His presence restored the batde ; and the £ng- 
lish were obliged to retire in their turn. Findmg that diey still 
made a vigorous resistance, the duke ordered his troops to make 
a hasty retreat, and allure their anta^nists from their station 
by the appearance of flight. The artifice succeeded. Impelled 
by die enthusiasm of valour and the heat of action, the troops of 
Ilarold precipitately followed the Normans into the plain; while 
William directed his infantry to face about on their pursuers, 
and the cavalry to make an assault upon their win^. The 
English were thrown into disorder, and driven back with loss to 
the hill ; where, being rallied by the address of Harold, they 
were again able to maintain the combat. William tried the same 
stratagem a second time^ and with equal success. Yet he still 
found a large'body of English forces that remained firm around 
their prince, and seemed determined to dispute the field to the 
last man ; when fortune decided a victory which valour had left 
doubtful. The king was pierced in the brain widi an arrow, 
while bravely defending the royal standard at the head of his 
guards ; and his two gallant brothers, Girth and Leofwin were 
also slain. Dispirited by the loss of their leaders, the English 
now gave way on all sides, and were pursued widi great slaugh- 
ter by the victorious Normans". 

Such were the chief features of the batde of Hastings^ which 
terminated the Anglo- Saxon monarchy, and which, by the heroic 

15 Gul. Malmesb, lib. iil^Du Ctnge in Glon. Verb. Cant. Bdaiid. 
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valour displayed cmboth sides, seemed wordiy to decide the fate 
of a mighty kingdcnn. Fifteen thousand of die 'Normans feH» 
and a much greater number of the English forces^^— -But we 
must take a view of the other nations of Eurc^, and also 
dirow a glance on those of Asia and Africa, befgre we consi-* 
der the consequences of this victory, and die influence of die 
revolution by which it was followed, upon the laws, govern*' 
ment, and manners of England. In the mean thne, however, 
it will not be improper to take a slight survey of the state oi 
England at the Norman conquest. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

NO territory of so small an extent has ever so much en- 
gaged the attention of mankind, for so long a series of ages, as 
the island of Britain. From the most remote antiquity it was 
visited by the Phoenicians and Carthagenians, on account of its 
tin and other valuable productions. The Romans^ in the height 
of their power, made themselves masters of the southern part 
of it, at a great expense of blood and treasure j and they thought 
the acquisition of sufficient importance to induce them to pre* 
serve uieir footing in this distant and transmarine province for 
Aree hundred years; by maintaining in it a considerable naval 
and military force. The ancient Britons lost their courage and 
their independent spirit under the Roman dominion, but receiv- 
ed from tiieir enlightened governors some knowledge of arts- 
and letters". The Saxons, in achieving their sanguinary con- 
quests, destroyed every trace of ingenuity which the Romans 
had introduced into the island, wimout bringing one peaceful 
art, with which this Britons were not better acquainted: and the 
wars between the princes of the Heptarchy afterward obstruct- 
ed, among their people, the usual progress of civilization. But 
no sooner was England united into one kingdom under Egbert, 
than commerce and mai\ufactures began to be cultivated in a 
country so highly favoured by nature ; abounding in the mate- 
rials of industry, and favoured on three sides by the proximity 
of the sea, which forms on its coasts many commodious bays 
tod safe harbours**. 

4 

17 Gal. Gemet. lib. vii. 

18 If the Briton»hjKi aiiy knowledge of letters before the arrival of the Romania that . 
knowledge was confintd chiefly, if not wlely, to their prieati» the roytterioas Druids. 

19 The pnncipnl English exports, daring the Anglo-Saxon times» were tin, lead» wod, 
^Kles, horses and tfaves / These slaves consisted not solely of soch unhappy persons a» tho 
«W8 of war or oiher causes had reducH to the condition or perpetual servitude. The An- 
gk>-SaxoQs are aceiised by some contemporai'y writers, of making merchaadiap evten of 

their nearest relations ^< a custom," adds a respectable historian who lived in the reign 

^ the first Henrr, ** vhieh preraila in Northan»berUDd evon in oor own dnya." GoK . 
^'•imcsb. Jib. i. "'' *^ 
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. The Aifcgto^Stton. c o m m e nce ^ however, was'cradfy injursd 
by. flier pirBticGd cruises and precbifeoiy invasions of the Danes : 
yet' did England tfien contain. many large trading towns, and a 
greater nqmber of inhabiHaits, both in the towns* and in the 
ooontry^ dian could have been expected in such a turbuloit and 
hoatSe period. London, York, Bristol^ Elzeter, and Norwich, 
were great and populous cities; and as the labours of husbandry 
were chiefly performed by slaves or villains who were excluded 
from military service, the number of freemen in Engfaoid^ habi- 
tuated to the use ofarmsy if not greater^ must have been as great 
at the Norman invasion as in any former or subsequent perioc^. 
But let us not hence conclude, that sixty thousand men, under 
an e^i^erienGed leader^ have at all times been sufficient to over* 
tpm ^ constitution tX this vigorous kingdom. William was 
Intimately indebted for his good fortunq, less to the rashness of 
tjie English monarch, db own . conduct^ or the valour of his 
troops^ than to. the unsettled state of the successbnto the crown. 
Harold had owed his exaltation to the throne as much to fear as 
s^ection; and, on his death, the English nobili^ who.ha^ borne 
with impatience the sway of an equal, naturally looked up to 
his conquered' »id competitor, the kinsman of their last pF9C^, 
as dieir sovereim, their head, and centre of union. Thed]^^ of 
Norinandy, at Hastings, had triumphed over their elected l^bg^ 
hut not over their lib^es. These, when a spirited resistance 
vas jet in their- power, they imprudently put into his hands fas 
we ^sJl afterwards have occasion to see) in die hope diat ne 
lyould hot abuse 



' . 90 ThA bMol tradcn wcm diitiiisiiMlied» ev«D in (hOM ewif ans/^y thefts k..^^^- 
tile sagacity/ ««The people of thb town/ tays an author of nndosbted veracitr,.** were 
^^tmtA of a moit odites and inveterate enitoa bjr Walftan (biabop of' Wovecster at the 
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St To that cxemptSon lirom roftie labour, whieh waa fnendlr to the uae of arm, vuf 
mlw iMrhapa be aaevibed the dJaaolnte inanDera of the AjigU>>«toons. Ualcw> «lipir eai« 
ployed in war or in hunting, their whole time w«i spent in drinking and feastxi^. Thu 
lieentioiis lile aeeroa to have maeh impaired the native eourtge of me English MiOD, be- 
fore the Danish eonqoest. The -wars which introdueed and aeoonpanied that eoaqneflt re- 
▼ived their martbd spirit : and under the Danish prineet, the Angfo-Shzons atipe«r to have 
emulated their eonqaeron in all aoU of proweti and ▼aloar. Bot both were aUfcegiTen id 
loop; and exeeasive drinking, in large societies or clubs : and the Danes added to this eon- 
▼iTial intemperance an inordinate passion for women ; b which they seem to have gloried, 
and which they often gratified in a manner shocking to humanity Violence in love was 
"wtth them as common as in war. Yet they sometimes made use of other means to aeeOD' 
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iTTER XXI. 



Of the affairs of Spain^ the Saracen Empir^y and tAat oj Con- 
stantmopley during the ninth, tenths and part of the eleventh 
Centufry. 

» 
THE death of Abdarrahman, the Moorish king, whom wfe 
have seen reign with so much lustre at Cordova, Was followed 
by dissensions among his children, which procured some relief 
to the Spanish Christians. The little kin&^dom of the Asturias 
(or of Leon, as it was afterwards called), founded by Pelagius, 
increased under Alphonso III., sumamed the Great, who began 
to reign in the year 862. About thirty-four years prior to mat 
date^Eneco count of Bigorre had founded the king- ^' 
dom of Navarre, which became One of Ae most con- ^" ^* ^ 
siderable Christian principalities in 'Spain. 

The Moors, however, still possessed more than three-fourdis 
of Spain, and the most fertile provinces. Among them, as 
among the Christian nations, a crowd of too powenul nobles 
affected independencei and the soverei^ was obliged to conteftd 
with his subjects for dominion. This was die time to have 
crushed the Mohammedan power : but the Spanish Christians 
were not more united than their enemies. Though continually 
at war witli the Moors, they were always destroying each other. 
The reign of Alphonso the Great aboimded with conspiracies 
and revolts: his wife and his two sons were among the number 
of the rebels. He resigned his crown to Garcias, the elder of 
those princes ; he even generously fought under his ^ q . ^ 
command; and died in '911, with the glory of a hero, • ^* 
and the piety of a saints 

Ramiro II., king of Leon, another Spanish hero, gaihed the 
celebrated victory of Simancas, where the Moors g»^ 
under Abdarrahman III., lost thirty thousand men». * * 
He had promised to St. James, In a pilgrimage to Compostella, 
that, if he should be victorious, all his subjects should offer aa« 
nually a certain measure of wheat to the church of that saint. 

Vot. I. Y 
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The churdi was enriched^ and the name of St. James became 
the alarm to battle among the Spaniards. 

Men are chiefly indebted for all their heroic achievements to 
^k passions ; hence nothing is so irresistible as the valour 
inspired by enthusiasm, while it continues. The name of St 
James was lone lenrible to the Moors, and long die companioo 
to victory. M^iammed Al-Mansour, however, the celebrated 
general and prime-minister of Hesham II., king of Cordova, 
found means, by another artifice, to turn the tide of success, 
gg^ Seeing his troops begin to fly, in a batde fought on 
A. D. y^ 'the banks of the river Ezla, he dismounted from his 
horse, sat down in the field, threw his turban on the giound, 
and laying his a^ms across his breast, declared that he would in 
that posture meet his &te, since he was abandoned by his army. 
This stratagem had the desired efiect : his troops returned to 
ihe charge, and obtained a complete victory. The Mocm^ be- 
came sensible that they could conquer in spite of St James ; 
and the Christians in their turn trembled at the name of Al- 
Mansour. 

That great man, who was no less a politician than a warrior, 
is said to have vanquished the Christian princes in fifty engage- 
ments. He took the city of Leon by assault ; sacked Compos- 
tella; pillaged the church of St. James, and carried the gates in 
triumph, on the shoulders of his army, to Cordova. This tri- 
umph proved his ruin. A flux breaking out among his troops, 
A D 998 ^^ Christians considered that distemper a punish- 
* ment inflicted by St. James: the flame of enthusiasm 
was rekindled, and Al-Mansour was defeated. But wiiat was 
infinitely more advantageous to the Christians^ as well as more 
fatal to himself, he wats so much ashamed of his misfortune, 
that he would neither eat nor drink, and obstmately perished 
of hunger^. 

Before the middle of the eleventh century, the race of Abdar- 
rahman being extinct, the kingdom of Cordova was dismember- 
ed by the ambition of a number of noblemen who usurped the 
regal tide. Toledo^ Valentia, Seville, Saragossa, and almost 
all the great cities, had their independent sovereigns. The pro- 
vinces were changed into kin^ms, which multiplied in the 
same manner among the Christians, who had a king of Leon, of 
Navarre, of Castile, of Arragon : and Sancho, suraamed the 

A. n. 1035. ^^^*5».^'"P.^*^ Navarre, was so imprudent as to 
* subdivide his dominions among his four sons. Per- 
petual jealousies, with all the crimes that accompaiqr them» were 

a Rod. Tolet d« Reb. Hbp.— AqmI. Compoitel. 
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the consequence of tii^se diTimons of territory — ^treachery, poi- 
sonings, assassinations * the common weapons of petty, neigh* 
lx>uring and rival princes, who have much ambition and small 
means of gratifying it Hence the history of Spain becomes 
less important, in proportion to the increase of Uie number of 
kin^om^, O^e circumstance, however, merits our attention, 
bom on account of its nature and its singularity* 

In diis dark and oppressive period, when the commonalty of 
Europe in general were in a degraded and wretched state, the 
people of Arragon shared the government with their sovereign* 
The representatives of cities and towns had a place in their 
cortes, or natk>nal assembly. But the Arragonians, not satis-^ 
fied with this check on the royal prerogative, nor willing to trust 
the preservation of their liberties solely to their representatives! 
elected a justiza, or grand judge, who was the supreme interpre- 
ter of the lawsj^and whose particular business it was to restrain 
the encroachments of the crown, and protect the rights of the 
subject. He was chosen from among the cavalleros, or second 
order in the stale, answering to our gentry, that he might be 
equally interested in curbing the oppressive spirit of the nobles, 
and settine bounds to the ambition of the prince. His person 
was sacred, and his jurisdiction almost unbounded : his power 
was exerted in superintending the political administration, no 
less than in r^;ulating the course of justice. He had a right to 
review all the royal proclamations and patents, and to declare 
whether they were agreeable to law, and ought to be carried in- 
to execution :•— and he could, by his sole aumority, exclude any 
of the king's ministers from the management of affiurs, and 
call them to answer for their conduct in office, while he himself 
was answerable to the cortes alone. He had also the singular 
privilege of administering the coronation oath, in the name of 
the people; wlien, holding a naked sword opposite to the king's 
heart, he repeated these remarkable words : ** We, who are 
^* your exjuals^ ntake you our sovereign, and promise obedience 
'^ to your government, on condition that you maintain our rights 
*^and liberties ; if not— *not !'' And it was accordingly an esta-' 
blished maxim in the constitution of Arragon, that, if the king 
should violate his engagements, it was lawful for die people to 
depose him, and to elect another in his stead\ 

From the Arabs in Spain, we pass nsrturally to those of Asia 
and the neighbouring continent of Africa. The great empire of 
the Arabsj as well as its branches, had experienced those revo- 
lutions which war and discord usually produce, and which sooiv* 
er or later overturn the best-founded gpvemmen^. The glory 

4 Xorit. Aimtl. dc Acag.— Ulnr. BIibm, CommeBt de RelMH Arnif 
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of tfie kAa^Mte tnts bbscored about the begmnifi^of 4r tenth 
centuiy. Umler weak or wicked princes, llie Afiricui ^goveroors 
shook off tfiefar allegiance. Religious quarrels au«iietlted those 
of amiMtion. The Ismaeliam or Fatimiles, a Mohammedan 

Q^Q sect, ¥^fe inflamed with all the fuiy df ftmticism. 
A. D. yuy. xhey overthrew the Aglabiie dynasty, which gown, 
ed Tunis and Tripoli ; and, after an mtervd <3i sixtf rem, 

q/;q ^^y founded a principality in Egypt. CalR>;'me ca- 
A. D. vosy. ^^^ ^^ became the seat of a neiv khalir, and a 

flourishing city of comroeroe. 

' Another sect df fanatics, persuaded that the a^Klses IntRxAic- 
ed into Ae religion of M^amtned required nsftarmatien, deli- 
vered themselves up to the transports d[ enthusiasfn, and ac- 
quired strmgtfa by being persecuted^ They revohody obtaned 
several victories^ and seized tfie provaices on the nortfa-westeni 
coast of Africa, which farm the present kingdom of Movocco: 
Where dieirchief, Hke the other khattfs, uniting tfie royally with 
Ae priesthood, governed his new empire unmr Uie appdlatkm 
of Emir'al-Moumenin, or Commander of the FmAAui a tide 
im^ying hia claim to die khalifiite* 

Odier circutnstances conspired to <&member llie empve of 
the Arabs. The khalifs of &igdad had received' into their ar- 
mies a body of Turks, or Turcomans, a Tartar tribe. These 
auxiliaries, on account of their vialour, were soon euiptosred as 
die royal g)^i*d» &n<l subjected those whom they were hired to 
protect They took advantage of the civil wars raised against 
die khalifate to make themselves lords of die Asiatic states : 
^ey mdually deprived the khalifs of the sovereignty, but per- 
mitted them to retain the pontificate, which they affiled to ft-, 
yere ; prudendy submittii^ to the religion of the counlryt and 
kneeling to the priest while they despoiled the king^^ 

A variety of sovereigns sprang up under the name of Sdtans, 
who were invested widi their dommions by the Uialife, but tooi 
dwe to leave them veiy little audiority ; so diat the successors 
of Mohammed found memselves, towards the middle of the ete* 
venth century » in nrnich the same situation widi those trf* St Pe- 
tier under the first German emperors^ or with the kkigs of Eu- 
rope about the same time, whose power declined in proportion 
to. tl}e increase of dietr vassals. 

While the S&racen empire was dius ne^Iy overturned, and 

diat of Chariemaigne fiiBing to pieces, the empire of Constant]' 

nople, to borrow ashnile firom Voltaire, still stood iike a large 

tree, vigorous though idd, stripped of its branches sod even » 
sonie of its roots, and bufieted on every sidb by slenns and tern- 

5 LeuMUv. JUuial. Toroie.— Elfflado. Kbtor. Sancen. 
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pesls. Though eaamAtvMy dminkhed on ihe east ern f i opti er^ 
it yet extendm over sd Greece, Macedonia, Epsrus, The^riy, 
Thrace, lUyricuiti : it was omtracted indeed^ but not ^femem* 
Ijered ; often changing its emperofs, fant always united undts 
the person.who«vayea the sceptre. How unworthy were these 
princes, in general, of die imperial dignity ! and what a people 
had they to govern ! 

Nioephorosy whom we have seen deduone Irene, was an exe* 
crable tyrant. The Saracens roiabed him of die isk of Cyprus ^ 
and die'Bulgarians, the scourge of Thrace, after ^lav- ^. . 
ing cut off bis army^ bdieaded him, and direw hb ^' ^*^^^* 
body to the beasts of the field, whSe they made a drinking-ci^ 
erf* his skullP. 

Stauvatius, the son of Nioephonis, rendered himsetf so odious 
in the beginnin|^ of his reign, that he was abandoned by his 
people, and obliged to become a monk* 

Michael, who succeeded, refused to make peace wifli thi 
Bulgarians, because a monk declared dmt he could not in con^ 
science deliver up die deserters. In consequence of this refusali 
the Greeks were defeated by the Bulgarians r die empemr be* 
took himself to flight, and the officers^ incensed at his beha- 
viour, prodairaed Leo the Armenian* 

Leo attempted to assassinate the king of the Bulgarians^ 
who^ in revenge, pillaged die sobmbs^of Constantmople. The 
emperor could conceive nothbg more effectual to save die 
state than the extirpation of idolatry ; diat is to say, die sup- 
pression of images* He accordingly commanded a new per- 
secution ; and eight hundred and twenty persons were massa- 
cred hfi one chur3i. 

Michael IL, called the Stammeter, at first tolerated the wor- 
ship of images : but he afterwards changed his system, perse- 
cuted diose whom he had fcxmerly protected, and would even 
have had the sabbath observec^ and the passover celebrated in 
die manner of the Jews. The Saracens took advantage of his 
weakness to make themselves ^masters of die isle of ^^ 
Crete, now Candia : they also conquered almost all ' ' ^ 
Sicily, aud ravaged Aptdia and Calabria^ 

During the reign of Theo^ilus^ though more worthy of the 
imperial throne, the persecution was reooubled, and the Sara- 
cens extended thenr conquests. But, after his deadi, ^ ^ g^2 
Ae empress Theodora, governing during the mino- ' ' ^ 
rhy of Nf ichael III., re-established the worship of images, as 
Irene had formeriy done. Afterward, desirous of converting 
the Mamcfaeans by terror^ she caused them to be destroyed 

9 Thcopbaii. Chnaogn^. 7 Cedrinl Compcwl. 
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inftotmnds. Those iidio escaped weatovw to iheBirigaai^ 
and tfie emp^ire ivas oUiged to contend with its owi» suldjects. 
Michael conJbied Theodora in a convent; aiid» ddfivaring him- 
self up to vice and criminality, carried his impiety so for, as to 
^^^ sport with the ecclesiastical ceremonies. He was 
A. D. 807* sissassinaled by Basil, whom he had aosoioialed m the 
empire, and imprudently would have depdsed. 

BasO, originally a beggar, now found himself emperor. He 
is cdebrated for bis justice and humanity; but he was a dupe to 
the patriarch Piiotius, whom he flavoured with his ooiifidence, 
even afffer he had exiled him. His reign is. the aem cif tibe grand 
adiism which for ever divided the Greek and Latin ehurches. 

This schism, which took its rise firom a jealousy between the 
primates of the'£ast and West, was brought to a crim by die 
conversion of the Bulgarians. As Bulgaria had fonneriy be- 
fenged to the eastern empfa^^ it was d^sputed^ whether 'die new 
Christians ought to be subject to the pope, or to the patmrch of 
Constantinople. Other reasons were assigned for die rupture 
that followed; but this is the true one, and the only one which 
it is necessary for you to know. The council of Constantinople 
879 8*^^ judgment in favour of the patriarch ; but the 
* pope's legates protested against die decision. New 

orcumsitances widened the breach. The two primates excom- 
municated each other; and although the quarrel was sometimes 
moderated by the interposition ^ the emperors, ifae schism 
continued. 

The Saracens took Syracuse, while Basil was employed m 
founding a church; and his son Leo composed sermons^ while 
the empire was attacked on all sides. Leo,, however, was sty- 
led the Philosopher, because he loved learning, and favoured 
learned men, not from being an Alfred or a Marcus Aurelius. 

Constantine Porphyrogeneta, the son and successor of Leo, 
merits the eulogies bestowed on him, as a protector of the sci- 
ences, which he himself cultivated with success. Men of the 
first rank taught philosophy, geometry, and rhetoric, at Con- 
stantinople, during his reign, which commenced in 912, and 
ended in 959. But the iafiairs of the empire were not, in general, 
conducted better than they had formerly been. They were still 
worse conducted under Romanus, the son of Constaritioe, who 
poisoned his father, and was the tjrrant of his people. 

Nicephorus Phocas had the honour of vanqubning the Sa- 
racens, and of recovering from them Crere, Antioch^ and other 
places. His avarice and tyranny, however, rendered him odi- 

A D 969 ^^*^' ^^* ^^^ joined in a conspiracy against hiin; ^^^ 
'he was murdered in bed. 
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John ZkniMes^ «nd of the aseasmis, aebad tfie empire, and 
defended it against the Russians and Saracens, whom he defeat-^ 
ed in several eogagraicots. This brave prince was ^^^ 
poisoned by his chamberlain, after a short reign. ^'^' 

Basil II. was a warrior, ,but a barbarous on^. . Having van- 
quished the Bulgarians, he caused the eyes of five thousand pris- 
oners to be put out. liis subjects, loaded with taxes, could 
not enjoy his triumphs. He fought for himself, not for them. 
His death was followed. by a train of the blackest 1025^ 

crinies cf .whidi we have^an example in history*. ^' ^' 

Tbe.prmcess Zo^, daughter of Constantine, the brother 
and f^eague of BasU, had espoused Romanus Argyropulus^ 
who was proclaimed emperor. 2k)e afterwards be- ^^^ 

came enamoured of Michael the Paj^lagonian, a ^* ' 
main of low birth. She poisoned her husband, in order to give 
die throne to her lover; and^ the poison not operating so quickly 
as she wished, she caused him to be drowned in a bath. Tht 
patciarch.ofConstantin(^leatfirstsci:u[Jedtomar- ._^ 

ry the empress to Michael : but a sum of n^oney * - ^ ^* 
quieled his omscience, and the grant of the crown foUowed 
the sanction of the church. 

Theemperor Michael, a prey to diseases and remorse, died in 
the habit.(^ a monk ; and ^oe procured the impe- .^ . . 

rial crown for Michael Caiaphates^ the son of a ship- ' ' 
cauUcer, by a sister of the other Michael, hoping that he would 
be the .slave of her will. But^ on the contrary, the new empe- 
ror soon jMit her in confinement. The people revolted ; they 
released 2oe and her sister Theodora, and put out the eyes of 
Cabpliafees^ 

Tnfitwosisters reigned together about three months, and em- 
ployed themselves only upon trifles. The people would have a 
pinc^ and Zoe then.nuirried Constantine Monomachus, one of 
her ancient lovers, who was placed on the throne. The upstart 
emperor neglected his ivife for a young mbtress. The Greeks, 
incenaod at liis conduct, seized him in a procession^ and decla* 
red that ,they would only qbey the two empresses. He would 
have been cut in .pieces, if the princesses had not interposed. 
. Moogmachus ai,^menled the miseries of the empire by his 
rapacity. The inhabitants of the frontier provinces had been 
exempted from taxes, on condiuon that they should defend 
themselves against the barbarians. The emperor pretended 
that he would protect them, and compel them to pay like the 
rest of his subjects ; but they were poorly defended, notwith- 
standing the taxes. 

* ZoMTO AiiiMl.-<-4kdreitf Compend. 9 Zontr.— Cedfen. 
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These pirtieulars will be mffieimt to embitjen to j o d gc of 
die state of Coostantinople. If at aiif fiwt we nd an aUe and 
warlike prince there, we always find the same mgnnv spirit of 
superstition and rebeUioa. Isaac Comnenus, one or the best 
Greek empercvrs, was hated by the monks^ became he applied 
inco ^^ ^^ public exigences the excess of their wealth. 
A. D.. iub\f. la^x^icd by a M from his hoite^ he me himself 
' up to devotion, resigned his cibwn m fevovr oTCoaalBBlBie 
Ducas, and took the habit of a Moiik. 

Ducas, too much a friend to peace, abandoned the prarinces 
to the ravages of the Turks, tie made his thvee sons Mpe- 
rars, and Im die regency to their mother fiusdoxiB, OBMtaq^ 
from her a oromise that she would never marry; and fhm pro- 
mise he obiiMd her to confirm in writing. £udaxia, however, 
soon resdved to marry Romatius Dic^nes, whom ^n had 
eondemned, to deaths but whoise fine person subdued her heart . 
Her promise, deposited in the hands of the {Mtriarch^ now 
gave her great uneasiness. In order to recover it, she nrtfoify 
pretended to have fixed her choice on die patriarch's fcaaaaian. 
This amorous deceit had the desired effisct The writmg was 
1 n#;ft i^tored ; and the empress, absolved fiwn her pnv 
A. D. iuoo. injse of widowhood, did notfaU to take adirantage 
' <^ her release. She immediately msfftied Romanus^ and pro- 
cured him the empird"^. 

Could ignorant savages have acted more abamdly ? or4Pafi* 
ans obnoxious to public justice more -atrociously?-*— Yet die 
Greeks were still the most lemmed^aad polished pecfle ia> £0^ 
rope; and Constantinople, notwithstanding all its mtsfiorlues, 
its revolutions, and crimes, having never felt the destmnSiye 
rage of the barbarians, continued to be die largest wdiisost 
beautiful of European cities, after die fall of iksttei^Md the 
only one where any image of ancient maoners or mffMUtf re- 
mained. 

Thus, my dear PfaAip^ we raindly traverse die «8di of iH»» 
tory; where the objects tfe often cimfusedy rude^ Wid usroter- 
esting. But it is necessary to travd these first sUges, in osder 
to arrive at more cultivated fields. We shafi abcsi meet widi 
a new set of objects highly interesdngand knportMil) and tiien 
a more deliberate survey w31 be required. In die meao tniie 
we must take a review of past ages. 

10 Amm CottneiNB Atti.«-Niift» IBit. 
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LETTER XXIL 

Of the Progress of Society in Europe^ from the Settlement oj^ 
the Modem Nations to the 3iiddle of the Eleventh Century. 

I HAVE already given you, in a pardcdav ktter, a sketch 
of the system of policy and legisbtfcm estabfi^cd l^ the barba* 
rians on their settlement in the provinces of the Roman empke>: 
and I have endeavoured, in the course of my general narration, 
to mark the progress of society, as it regards reiigion, laws, 
government, manners, and literature. Sot as the history of 
the human mind Jd inftniteiy more knpoftant than tiie detail oS 
events, tins letter, my dear Philip, ahs^ be entisdy devoted to 
such circumstances as tend move portieidarly to dtewir Hghl 
upon that subfeet. I shalt also pumue the same mediod, at 
diibient intertals, during the subsequent part of your histon* 
oal studies^ x 

Though tlie in vaders wanted taste to vahie the Roman arts, 
laws, or Ikerature, Aey generally embnMsed the rdljpfbn of th<6 
ccHicjuered people. And me mild and bene veiait spirit of Chris- 
tinity wMild douMless hstre softened their savage manners, 
had wst iftieir minds beefi riready infected by a barbarous su« 
perstilion. Th&Kf former reli^on, minglinr itself widrdie Chris- 
tian prhiciples and ceremonies, produced diat absurd miscture 
of viotence, devo^, and foUy, ^ich 9r> long disgtaced die 
Romisli chim^h, and which formed the character of die mid* 
die ages. The dergy were gainers, but Christianity was a loser 
by the conversion of the beyrbarians. They rather changed the 
oh4ect Aan the s{Nrit of their religion. 

The <ktiids among dieGauis and Britons, tiie priests among 
the ancient Germans, and among all the imtions of Scandinavia, 
possessed an absolute domfaiion over the minds of men. These 
people, after embracing Christianity, preserved their veneration 
for the priesthood. And unhapply the clergy of those times bad 
neither virtue enough to prevent diem from abusing, nor know- 
ledge suiBcimt to enable them to make a proper use of diev 
power. The^ blindly fienromed the superstitious homage: and 
such of the barbarians as entered into holy (Mrders retained their 
ignorance and their original prejudices. ' 

. The Christian empe^ Ji£mt and Constantinople had en- 
riched the church: they had lavished on it privileges and immu- 

Qities; and diese seducing advantages had contributed to a rQ% 
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laxatbn of discipline, and the introduction of disorders, more 
or less hurtful, which had altered die spirit of tiie GoqieL Un- 
der the dominion of the barbarians the degeneracy increased, 
till the pure principles of Christianity were lost in a gross su- 
perstition, which, instead of aspiring to virtuous sanctity^ the 
only sacrifice that can render a rational being acceptable to the 
great Author of order and excellence, endeavoured Id concili- 
ate the favour of God by the same means that satisfied the jus- 
tice of men, or by those emjrfoyed to appease their &bulous 
deities*. 

As the punishments due for civil crimes, among the barbarian 
conquerors, might be bought off by money, they attem]rted in like 
manner to bribe Heaven, by benefections to the church,* in ardor 
to supersede all future inquest. And the more ibey gave them- 
selves .up to their brutal passions, to rapine, and to violence, the 
more profuse they were in this species of good works. . They 
seem to have believed, says the Abbe de Mably, Aat avarice 
was the first attribute of the Divinity^ and that the saints made 
a traffic of their influence and protection. Hence ih^.6an-mai oT 
Clovis : '^ St Martin serves bis friends very well ; but he also 
*^^ makes them pay well for his trouble !'^ 

<^ Our treasury is poor,'' said Chilperic, Ae grandson of Clo- 
vis ; ^' our riches are gone to the diurch : the biabopa are ilie 
** kings!'' — And indeed the superior clergy, who, by the acqui- 
sition of lands, added the power of fortune to the influence of 
religion, were often the arbiters of kingdoms^ ami disposedof the 
crown while they regulated the affairs of the state. There wes 
a' neces^ty of consulting them, because they possessed all the 
knowledge that then remained in Europe. The acts i£ thek 
councils were considered as infallible decrees, and they spolw 
usually in the name of God; but, alas ! they were only men. 

As the interest of the clergy clashed with that of the laity, 
opposition and jealousy produced new disorders. The priests 
made use of artifice against thek* powerful adversMies ; they 
invented fables to awe them into submission : they employed 
the spiritual arms in defence of their temporal goods, and 
changed the mild language of charity into terrific anathemas. 
To the thunder of the church, the instrument of so many wars 
and revolutions, they joined the assistance of the sword. War- 
like prelates, clad in armour, combated for their possessions, 
or to usurp those of others ; and, like the heathen {uriesls^ whose 
pernicious influence was founded on the ignorance of die peo- 
ple, the Christian clergy sought to extend their authority by 
confining all knowledge to their own order. They made a 

S MotbMiD, Hilt, fieeles. vol. t. ii. 



mysteiy tif the moBt necessary saences ; trtlrti was.net permit* 
ted to. see the light, and reason was fettered in tlie cell of super^ 
stiticm. Many of ^ the ecclesiaatics themselves could scarcely 
read, and writing was chiefly coi^ned to the cloisters', where a 
blind and interested devotion, equally wiUing to deceive and to 
believe, held the quiU, aodlwhere false chnonides and fabulous 
legends were composed^ which contaminated history,- religion^ 
and the principles and the laws of society. 

Without arts, sciences,- commerce, policy, principles^ the 
European nations .were all in a barbarous and wretched state. 
Charlemi^e indeed in France, and Alfred the Great in Eng- 
land, endeavoured to dispel this darkness, and tame their sub- 
jects to the restraints of law : and they were so fortunate as to 
succeed. Light and order distmguished their reigns. But the 
ignosance and barbarism of the age were too powerful for their 
liberal institutions : the darkness returned after their time, more 
thick and heavy than formerly, and setded over Europe ; and 
society again fell into chaos. 

The k^ncnrance of the West was so profound, during the ninth 
md tenth centuries, that the clergy, who alone possessed the 
important secrets of reading and writing, became necessarily 
the* arbiters and judges of almost all secular affairs. They 
comprehended within their jurisdiction, marriages, ccmtracts, 
wills, wbidi they took care to involve in mystery, and by which 
they opened to themselves new so^ces of wealth and power.^ 
Every thing wore the colour of rel^ion f tempcsal and spiritual 
ccmcems were confounded ; and from, this unnatural, mixture 
^rang numarous abuses. The history of those ages forms a 
satire on the human soul ; and also on. religion, if we should 
impute to it the faults of its ministers. 

*^ Redeem your souls 4ix>m destruction,'^ says Egidius, 
bish(^ of Noyon, ^< while you have the means in your power : 
^^ offer presents and tithes to churchmen ; come more firequent- 
'^ ly to church ; humbly imploi^e the patronage of the . saints ; 
" for, if you ob^rve these thin^, you may come with security 
'' in the day of the tribunal of the Eternal Judge, and say, Give 
" us, O Lmd, for we have given unto thee'!'' 

In^everal churches of France a festival was celebrated in com- 
memoration of the Virgin Mary's flight into Egypt. It was call- 
ed the Feast of the Ass. A young girl richly dressed, with a 

3 Parmis vko could not write made tbe sign of the eroM ia plMO of their name, in eo«- 
firmation of any legal deed. (Du Gauge, Gloss, ad. vooem Craz.) Hence the pbraie si^ 
*'($') mstead tittubtcribing a paper, 

4 Fleiuy, Hist. Eccles. tome uz. pisa Prelim. 

5 Spieileg. Vet. Script, vol. ii. 



dHlita Iw Mm, ivu piMSid QpoR «ii ass t^^ 
TiM«9Bwa9l0dlodiealMrio6oleiMiprec085ioiu Hirimiass 
- Mttwid wMi gfM^ pomp. 31i6 ass ww troglM to kneel itf pro- 
Bet phces ; a bfiim M len daktiih Am ^ wMaungk 

Uspnise; and wbm Ihe ocveaioaT was eododt ifae pmst, ki- 
ataad of iha usiial wovcb wMi whidi he dMnisaed lliewople, 
l^wftd diVM tiaiea like an aai) and tiie ^panptei imaad of the 
usual response, brayed tfuee times m reluniS 

Letters fae^ui to reiriire k die eleveodi eratmy, but made 
aniett ppogrsss tfll near its elosa. A acieiitific jargon, a iilse 
lomc^ empbjred about words, without eanmymg any ides of 
tbmgS) eoAposed tfeie ioMrmig of those times. It confiounded all 
thines, in endeavourisig to analyse every diing. As die new 
adudsn were chkiy dergymen, disobgiost matters eogged 
the greatest share^of dieir attention $ and as diey neitfaer knew 
history, {iiilosopi^, nor critieism, dieir bbours were as fiitile 
aa their inm^iries, whidi were equally dismcefiil to reason and 
religion. The conception of the blessed Virgin, and the diges' 
tion of the eucharist, were two ctfthe principal ohp^^ ^ ^ 
^peculation: and out of die hist a third ^avose, which was, t» 
know whether it was voided agam^? 

The disoRfers of government and manners ke^ moe, as diey 
. , idways will, widi those of religion and leammg. These dnor* 

^ linn aeeinad to haiieMained&ir tttmost height stxmtAe niid- 

ae<if the tendt century. Then the feudri poHcy^ die deinxs of 
wfaioh I have pobted out*, was almost univCTsal. The duk^ <* 
Ifavemors of prorinces, die manquises emjdoyed to guard die 
aMWhe»or bonders, and even the counts e^mwted wim the sd- 
aanislration of justice, all originaHy officers of the orown^ h«d 
made themselves masters of dieirdudiies, marquisates and coun- 
ties. The kiag indeed^ as superior lord, still received homage 
(ram dMm lor those hnds which diey held of die crown, and 
wMcdH in default of heirs, returned to the royal domaii). H^ 
fand die right of caUmg diem out to war, of jud^ng them in his 
couft by Aek* assembkd peers, arri of confiscating their cMtes 
Id case of rabeiliiMi ; but, in all odier respects, tl^y tfaenisel?e$ 
enioyed their rights of royalty. They had thdr sub-vassals, or 
subjects : they made laws, held courts^ coined money hi their 
own names, and levied war against their private enemies^ 

The UMist dnsfidiul disorders anose firom this state of feudal 
anarchy. Force decided disputes of every kind. Europe seem- 
ed to be one great field of batde, where die weak struggled for 
freedom^ and the str<xig for dominion. The king was without 

< ]>i CsoM, «4 voo. FMnm. 7 Hi«t: Lit^raire de Franco 
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gaw^T) «»d Ae tidHw friAout wiMi|rib : difl]r ir«r« tjrmite St 
QniM»^ i^d robbers abraid* NoduBg renaiMd to be a check 
i^nm ferMity aiid violeMe. The Tartam in thek deserts cmUL 
not be Lass indebted to die kws of soeie^ Ifaan die Eurapeane 
duriog ibe period under review* ' The people, the moet nuiiii&> 
rous as w^ as the HioeC iMefql etaas m the commimityt w^e 
either actual $JaiFC^ or exposed to so many miaeriesi aming 
from pillage and op^wsioo, i^at many of liism nade a voluo^ 
tary surrender of their liberty for breadand pfotodioa^*. WhtA 
must have hem the state of thatgoveraoient whore davery was 
an eligibie oonditicm ! 

But, conformably to the observation dT the philosophic Uume^ 
there is a point of depression ts well as of exaltation, beyond 
whi(^ huaoan affairs seldom pass, and from nrfiich they nativaHy 
return in .a contrary progpess* This utmost point of decline 
society seems to have attained in Europe, asl have already said, 
about die middle erf* the tendicentury ; when die disorders of die 
feudal gov^mmen^ togi^er with the corruption of taste and 
mannas consequent upon these* had arrived at their greatest 
excess. Accordingly from that «ni we can trace a succession 
of causes and events, \vfwhf with different degrses of influence, 
oontrSxited to aboli^ anerchy and barbarism, and introduce 
order and politsness. 

Among the iirstof these causes we must rai^ chivalry ; which, 
as th^ elegant and inquisiiive Dr. Robertson remarks, though 
comOHMily considered as a wild institution, the result (^caprice 
and the source of exttavagance, arose natunUy from the state 
of society in diose times, and had a very aerioBs effect in refining 
the manners of the Europesm natiolis. 

The feudal stale, as has been ohsofved, was a state of perpe* 
tual war, rapine^ and anarchy. The weak and onarmed were 
constantly exposed to insuks or injuries. The power of the 
sovereign was too limited to prevent tbese wrongs, and the le- 
gislative authority too fiaeble to redress diem. There was scarce- 
ly any shelter from violeoce and oppitasion, exoqpt what the va- 
lour and generosity of private petsoos afforded ; and die arm of 
the brave was the only tribunal to which the helpksss could ap- 
peal for justice. Traders ceukl no longer travel in safety, or 
cx-ing unmolested their commodities to market Every posses- 



sor of a casde laid them under contributbn ; and many not only 
plundered the merchmts, but carried off all die women that bk 
in their way. Slight inconveniences may be overlooked or en- 
dured ; but, when abuses grow to a certain height, the socieQr 
must be reformed <Hr go to ruin. It becomes die business of all 

10 MwB4t lib. fk cap. t. 






Ood* 1^, Midnidy and St George, Imake liKea.kBiglttl 
(hou \oy2A^ brave, and hardy^.^' 
alour, htnnanityy courtesy, justice, honour, wctediecfaarac- 

«stios of chivalry ; smd to thc^ we may add religton, wlueh, 
^y infusing a large portion of enthusia^o aeal, carried them ^ 
to a romantic excess, wotuferfuUy suited to tlie genius of die 
age, and productive of the greatest and most permanent effi9Cl$ 
both upon policy and nvsumers. War was carried on with leas 
feroci^,. when. humanity, no less than couKme, liegan to be 
deemed the ornament of kni^idKxid,^ and knighdiood a da^^imO' 
tion superior to royalty, andan honour which princes were poaod 
to receive from the hands of private gentlemen ; more gentle 
and polished manners were introduced, when courtesy was le-^ 
commended as the most amiable of knigfady virtues, and every 
knight devoted himself to the service <? some lady $ and vio- 
lence and oppression decreased, when k wasacooutitedtnerito- 
rioas to check and<to punish them. A scrupulous adherence to 
truth with the most .religious attention 'to die perfermanc&oC 
aU engagements, particularly those between die sexes, as more 
easily violated, becaane the distinguishing character of a gen- 
tleman ; because diivahy^was regarded as* the school ei ho- 
nour, and inculcated ihemost delicate senfibilky with respect'to 
that ]x)int^^. And valour, seconded by so many motives :of 
love, religion, and virtue, became ahogetfaer irresistible. 

That me. sjwit of ohivahy often rose to an. extca:vi^;ant 
height, and had sometimes a pmiieious t^idencyvmustfaoii»w 
be allowed, in ^ndn,: imda' the influence of a rcMnantic gallan- 
try, it gave birth to a series of wildadvoitures, which have 
been mservedly ridiculed : in the tram of Norman ambition,:it 
extingutriied the liberties of JEnghnd, and deluged Italy in 
blood ; and we shall soqn see it, at the call of superstaflion, and 
as the engme of pupal power, desdate Asia under thebanner of 
the crass* But these violences, resukbgirom accidental cir- 
cumstances, ought not to- be considered as. arguments against 
an institutkm.laudabl& in itself, andnwessary at die time.ofits 

12.M^m. 9ur. I'AoQieiiDe CheTalerie, par M. de Itt Curne de St. Palaje. . 

13 This aentiment became redprooal. Even a princess; says Tirant le Blane, dedat^ 
that she «ihoiiti to kiae all rn^t to the benefits iif chhraliy, and eonsvnta that ner^tvtjf 
knight shall take arms in her defence, if she keeps not the promise of marriage, which sho 
bas given to the knight who adored her. And a yonng gentlewoman, whone defence* wai 
undertaken by Gerard de Nevers, behoMing the ardour with which be engaged in lt» took 
oflTher glove, we are told, and delivered it to him, saying, *' Sir, mj person, my life, my 
^ lands, and n^ hommr, I deposit in the care of God and you; praying for aneh flw'iruim 
" and grace, that I may be delivered oat of this peril." (M. dela Come de- St. Paboe, 
obi sap.) Many similar examples might be proouced' of this 'mutual confidenae, the bliiis 
^tbat elegant intereonrae between the sexes, whioh io remarkably dittiiigaUiea modtm 
■^m aaciant manners. 



oales of aiicieat barbarism ittid Mcinit nwlicagrf oudbt to r^ 
iQMriief; that etuviJiy iiot <iidy.&Bt tau^t maiikkia to cany 
the avilkm of {Mce inlo llie opemtiom of vpar, atadLttKisiDgk 
polhrntta wttktbe iiaef^tiianmdy bmrawad tbalmaaMi aoid 
Mm. Us ledaygy ; iny iffamtkii^ tte 
k scAanad it ; and {xomioad cxpbMa iiM 
H^L Nor «m^ thagr to licii|;el (imi k gave vacietjr and ek- 
gance^ and comamnieaiad aa ncraase of pieasure, to the ait«r- 
aourae of life, bjr makii^ woman/i more eaaeafeU part of aocie- 
ty!^ and ia theacfcae entraed to ow graiitiwt^ thoug^>tlie pouit 
efhoooiffv and the rsfiaoaMnta in nUanary^ its more «fei^ol 
afedi, sfaoidd be csriudod fiom me inqvovetnents m-mcxiem 



But Ike bcBsfiaiRl efacto of ohMiy mce a teongly ooanlar- 
aotodfa3i:odMviRatkiii»is^ef.arlessaoa^ Somepoosoos 

of boch acxffi) of moil feligioas, ami moat coinilrks, lam »^ 
ages seeiadBd thamaelvaa from the world, inoeder toaoquea 
nptttodoit far suporkvaMKliljr^ or to i^ 
of mind, aSectiBg to kald oanvena onfy widi the Dtviai^. 
These solilaiy devo i cos , however^ in aaeient tiaany wcpe fey^ 
andtheqMirk«fieligiaMaock»ian^aaMog the hoalhcM, was 
eonfined chiafy to Ug^ soatiMR latitodsay. where.tbe heat of 
the diaanae fiwrwa the indaiguceof d|etdotstar>. But d» case 
haafaeen Teryvdiffixeal in asoie aaodam a^s: far althoogfa tbt 
awna stie hfia had ito origin aaaai^ tba chwrtwaa in Efffj^ ^ 
n^ and FahstiQe, k cMdty apnad not ad^ osirar aU Aw a^ 
Afrka^ k«t alao o?or jSuaope,. and penetrated to Ibe most ie« 
mote oesmta of the aoslh and laost^ dimost at die aama taae 
thai k leaohed die extaamkies of die eaai and sottlh? to the 
gnat hmt of pepobdon and ipdnalryv end the ohaimrtToo <' 
mr naawnJ lanitficPL of sedbtv^^* 

Nor wean thme the ontf ovMvaaqnenoes of the ^pt^s^am^ P^ 
oaaaoliliide« A* aU wha oit on die zeligigiia hnbil^ ato 
monaalie ajatem wm^ oonfMhdy famad^ took a wm^o§p*^P^' 
tual chaatky , the commerce of the sexes was represented by 
diose holy vimmaries as inconsistent wkfa Chrisdan psih? ^ 
the whole body of diedergy, in order to pceserve d»ir iowcBce 
with die people, foimd ti^rosehres under the necessity ef p^ 
fbssmg a fafe of celibacy. This condescension, which was justly 
eonskiered as a triumph by the monks, increased their imp^^' 
tance, and augmented the fuimber of their fiaiieniitie& Notbin^ 
Was esteemed so meritorious, at diis period^ as die building ^^ 

14 Moiheim, HMt fioelM. vol l^. 
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endowing of monasteries. And multitudes of men and women 
of all conditions^ but especially of the higher ranks, considering 
the pleasures of society as seducers to the pit of destruction, 
and turning with horror from sensual delight, retired td moun- 
tains and deserts, or crowded into cloisters, where, imder the 
notion of mortifying the body, and shutting all the avenues of 
the soul against the dlurements of external objects, they affect- 
ed an austerity that gained diem universal veneration, and threw 
a cloud over the manners of the Christian world. 

The extravagance to which both sexes are said to have car-* 
ried that austerity, during the first fervours of monastic zeal, 
seems altogether incredible to cool reason, unenlightened by 
philosophy. In attempting to strip human nature of every 
amiable and ornamental quali^, in order to humble pride^ ana 
repress the approaches of loose desire, or, in their own phrase^ 
" to deliver the celestial spirit from the bondage of flesh and 
blood^^^ they in a manner divested themselves of the human 
character. They not only lived among wild beasts, but, after 
the manner of those savage animals, ran naked through the 
lonely deserts, with a furious aspect, and locked in gloomy ca- 
verns ; or grased in the fields like the common herd, and like 
catde took their abode in the open airM« And some nxxiks and 
holy virgins, by the habit of gomg naked, became so complete- 
ly covered with hair, as to lequve no other veil to modes^. 
Many chose their rugged dwelling in the hollow side or narrow 
cleft of some rock, which oUigea thenrv to sit or stand in the 
most painful and emaciating posture, during the remainder of 
their wretched lives; while odiers, with no small exultation^ 
usurped the den of some ferocious brother brute, whom they 
affected to resemble ; and not a few, under the name of Stylites, 
or Pillar-Samts, ascended the top of some lofty column, where 
they remained for years, night and day, without any shelter 
from heat or cold**. 

Even after rdigbus houses had been provided for the devout 
solitaries of both sexes, and endowed with ample revenues by 
the profuse superstition of the newly converted barbarians, they 
attempted, in their several cells, to extinguish every spark of 
sensualiQr/ by meagre fastings^ bloody fiagellatbns^ and other 
cruel austerities of discipline. But no sooner did the monastic 
fury subside, than nature began to assert her empire in the 
hearts of the deluded fanatics ; to tell them they had wants in- 
consistent with their engagements, and that^ in abandoning 50« 

15 Moaheim, vol. il.— — TiU«iQOiit» M6n. Eocles. tome Till. 
IC Tillerooot, Mte. Eeelei, tome vtii. 
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ciety, thef had rdinquished the most essential requisites of hu- 
man happiness. The hcij sisters and brothers, convinced of 
their pious folly, endeavoured by tender familiarities to console 
^aoh other, but without violating, as diey affirmed, their vow 
of chastity^^. And although this commerce was prohUnted^^ 
as alike scandalous and dangerous, by resembling too nearly 
the ways of the worlds and provoking sensibilities too strong 
for the curb of restraining grace, otfier solacing prEK!tices txxk 

])lace in the convents, not more for the honour of the monastic 
ife^*. Whenever any set of people, by laying a ccmstraiot 
upon die natural appetites, seek to arrive at a degree of purit? 
inconsistent with the welfare of society, diey never fiBul to k 
guilty of crimes which society disclaims, and nature abhors, 
unless they relax the rigour of their insdtutions, or slide bad^ 
by a less criminal corruption, into the more smooth but slip- 
pery pedis of eiring humani^. 

The ignormce of die times, however, favoured by certain 
circumstances, continued the veneration for religious solitude, 
notwidistanding the licentiousness of the monks* Many new 
monastic orders were instituted m the eleventh century, under 
various rules of discipline ; but all with a vww to peater rega- 
larity of mminens. And monks were called from the lonely ^1 
to die most arduous and exalted stations ; to fill die papal chair, 
and support die triple crown; or to dischai^ die office of prime 
minister in some mighty kingdom, and regulate die interests of 
nations. Though utterly ignorant of public transaction^ dieir 
reputation for superkir sanctity^ which was easily acqinied, by 
real or affected austerity, in ages of rapme and superstition, 
made diem be dfought fit to di^t all things. This spiritual re- 
putation even enabled them to trample upon the authority, and 
insult the persons of the princes whose government they admi- 
nistered ; especially if the lives of such princes^ as was very 
commcHily the case, happened to be stained widi any atrocious 
acts of lust^ violence, or oppression. In order to stay the uplift- 
ed arm of divine justkre, and render the governor of the worJo 
propitious, die kmg knelt at the feet of the maok as^ the minis* 
ter-^happy to commit to the favourite of Heaven the sole gvid* 
ance of his spiritual and temporal concerns'^. And if chivaby) 

17 Moiheiru, ubi nip. ' 

18 The Mxth gencrtl eoiinell (cannn xti'i.) forUde women toiMit the nkbt in • ?*'5^^ 
men in a femnle monastery. And the leveuth general ooaneil (etnoa xi!) prohibited uic 
ereation of double or promiaeooaa monaateriea m both texea. 

19 Moaheim, vol. ii. 

«0 Beaide the vealth and inflaenee acqaired by the monka, in oonacqaenoe of <'»« '"J 
peraUtkma ignoranae of the great, who often ahared not only their power, bot the froiwj" 
their rapine, with their pioua direaton, a popular opinlao wtfah preirnled towaid the eiow 
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by awakening a spirit of enterpnae, had not roused the human 
powers to deeds of valour^ and revived tl^ passion for the softer 
sex, by connecting it with arms, and separating it from gro^s 
desire, Europe might have sunk imder the tyranny of a set of 
men, who pretended to renounce the worid suid its affairs, and 
Christendom have become but one great cloister. 

of the tenth eentory contributed grmtly to ftogment their opaleoce. The thoonnd yetr^ 
from the birth or death of Chritt, meDtioned bj St. John in the book of RevelatioDs, were 
«iiT«p(wed (o 6e nearly aeeompl«h«l, wHt the day of jadgaient at hand. Moltitudea of 
Christiana, therefore, anxioot only lor their eternal aalvatioti, delivered over to the luonas- 
tio ordera all tlieir lands, treaioret, and other TaloaUe effeets, and reimired vtth preeipiu- 



tioQ to Paleatine, where they expected the appeannee of Ghriit oa Mount Sioo. Moaheim, 
vol. ii. 



LETTER XXIII. 



Of the German Empire andits Dependencies^ under Conrad IL 
and his Descendants <if the House qfFranconia. 

WE now, my dear Philip, return to the great line of his- 
tory, which I shall endeavour to trace with accuracy, that you 
may be able to keep in view the train of events, without which 
you wiU neither be able to reason distincdy on tl^m yourself, 
nor to understand clearly the reasonings of others. I shall there* 
fore brit^ down the history of the German empire to the death 
of Henry V., when the quarrel between the popes and the empe- 
rors came to a stand, before I speak of the affairs of France and 
En^and, which, {rom the Norman conquest became insepara* 
bly interwoven, but had little influence for some centuries on 
the rest of Eurc^* 

Great disputes ensued on the death of Henry U., about the 
nomination af a successor to the empire, as that prince died 
without issue. The princes and states assembled in the open 
lidds, between Mentz and Worms, no hall b^ing .^^^ 

sufficient to hold tliem ; and, after six weeks' en- * 

campment and deliberation, diey elected Conrad duke of Fran- 
conia, sumamed the Salic, because he was bom on the banks 
of the river Sala^ 

Being informed of a revolt df the Lombards, the new emperor 

I Annal. de TEmp. tome i. 
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mafched into Italy ; and havmg reduced the rebels by ferce of 
^^Q^ anns, he went to Home, where he was consecrated 
^' ^* and crowned by pope John XX. He was soon 

obliged to return to Germany, as an insurrection had broken 
out in his absence. Before he attempted to humUe the insur- 
gents, he procured the sanction of the diet to the succession of 
his son Henry, who was solemnly crowned at Aix-la-Chapdle. 
The rebellion was quickly suppressed by the valour of Conrad, 
who defeated the authors of it in several engagement^ ; iti one 
of which, Ernest, duke of Suabia, who had been put to the ham, 
of the empire, was slain\ 

The word ban originally si^ified banner, afterwards edict, 
and lastly, a declaration of outlawry, which was intimated thus: 
<^ We declare thy wife a widow, thy children orphans, and send 
**thee, in the name of the devil, to the four comers of the earth.^^ 
This is one of the first examples of that proscription. 

The emperor next turned his arms against the Poles, and af- 
terwards against the Huns, and obliged both to subscribe to his 
own conditions. In the mean time, Kodolph IIL, the last king 
of Transjurane Burgundy and Provence, dying without issue, 
left his dominions to Conrad. While he was employed in taking 
possession of his new territories, the Poles again took up arms. 
When he had met with success against them, he was called into 
Italy to suppress a revolt, excited by Hubert, bishop of M3an, 
whom he had loaded widi favours. He was so quick in his mo- 
jQog tions, that he took Milan by surprise. The bishop 

* was condemned to perpetual banishment : and the 
emperor died soon after his return to Germany, widi the cha- 
racter of a just, generous, and magnanimous prince^. 

Henry III. sumamed the Black, now became emperor. In the 
earlier part of his reign, he was engaged in wars with Bohemia, 
Poland, and Hungary ; which, however, produced no very re- 
markable incidents. Rome and Italy, as usual, were involved 
in confusion, and distracted by factions, particularly those of 
the Pandolphi and the Ptolemei. The Pandolphi hadthrustBe- 
nedict IX., a boy of twelve years of age, into the papacy* He 
was deposed by the Ptolemei and the people, wlio si;d>stituledin 
his place Sylvester III. This pontiff was deposed, in his turn, 
A D 1044 ^^ ^^ Pandolphia, and his rival re-established. 

* Benedict, however, finding himself universally 
despised, voluntarily resigned in favour of John, lunch-priest of 
the Roman church ; but afterwards repenting of his resigna- 
tion, he aimed at the .resumption of his digni^. 

2Heiis. Ub..fi. 3 Id. ibid 
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Theses three popes, supported by their several partisans^ and 
livhig'peaceablj with each other, maintained themselves each 
upon a different branch of the revenues of the holy see« One 
resided at St Pete^^}, another at Santa Maria Major, and the 
third in the palace of the Lateran, all leading the most profligate 
and scandalous lives. A priest, called Gratian^ at last put an 
end to this extraordinary triumvirate/ Partly by artifice, partly 
by presents, he prevailed upon all three to renounce ihe'ir pre- 
tensions to llie papacy ; and the people of Rome, out of grati- 
tude for so signal a service to the church, chose him pope, un« 
der the name of Gregory VI. 

Henry III. took umbrage at this election, in which he had 
not been consulted, and marched with an army into Italy. No em- 

STor ever exercised more absolute authority in that country, 
e deposed Gregory, as having been guilty of simony, and filled 
the papal chair with his own . chancellor^ Suideger, bishop of 
Bamberg, who assumed the name of Clement II., _ _ 

and afterward consecrated, at Rome, Henry and the ^' ^* 
empress Agnes'. After this ceremony, the Romans having 
sworn never to elect a pope without the approbation of the reign- 
ins: emperor, Henry proceeded to Capua, where he . ^ . ^ 

^ • \t J U T\Ji T\ o • 1 U J A. D. 104/. 

was visf ted by Drogo or Draco, Ramulphus, and 
other adventurers, who, having left Normandy at different times, 
had made themselves masters of great part of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, at the expense of the Greeks and Saracens. Henry enter* 
ed into a treaty with them ; and not only solemnly invested 
them with those territories which they had acquired by conquest, 
but prevailed on the pope to excommunicate the Beneventines, 
who had refused to open their mtcs to him, and bestowed that 
city and its dependencies, as fids of the empire, upon the Nor- 
man princes, fxovided they took possession by force of arms^ 
What use they made of the imperial favour we shall afterwards 
have occasion to see. At present the papacy claims our whole 
attention. 

Clement 11. was succeeded in the apostolic see by Damasus II. ; 
onwhosedeath, Henry nominated Bruno, bishop of 1048. 

Toul, to the vacant chair. Bruno immediately as- * ' 
sumed the pontificals ; but, bein^ a modest and jmous jn^Iate, he 
threw them off, by the persuasion of Hildebrand, an aspiring 
monk, and went to Rome as a private man. ^^ The emperor 
alone,'^ said Hildebrand, ** has no right to create a pope.'' He 
accompanied Bruno to Rome, and secretly retarded his election, 
that he might arrogate to himself the merit of obtaining it^. 

4Moratori, Anntl. d'lUl.— Moeheira, Hitt. Eeelet. fol. fi. 
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The scheme succeeded to his wish. Bruno, wko took the name 
of Leo IX., believing himself indebted K> Hildebrand for the 
pontificate, fovoured him widi hb particular firiendahip and cod- 
fidence ; and hence originated the power of this enterprising 
monk, of obscure birth, but boundless ambition^ who so lon^ 
governed Rome, and whose zeal for the exaltation of the chuicE 
occasioned so many troubles to Europe. 

Leo, soon after his elevation, waited on die emperor at 
Worms, to crave asssistance against die Norman princes, vbo 
were become the terror of Italy, and treated their subjects with 
great severity. Henr^ furnished the pope with an army ; at tk 
head of which his holiness marched against the NonMns, after 
having excommunicated them, accompanied by a great number 

1053 ^ bishops and other ecclesiastics, who were ail 
^' ^* * eidier killed or made prisoners, the Germans and 
Italians beine totally routed. Leo himsdf was led captive to 
Benevento, of which the Normana were now roasters, and wbicb 
Henry had granted to the pope in exchange for the firfof Bam- 
berg in Germany. The Norman chiefs, howeveri who had a 
right to diat city by a prior grant, restonMl it, in the mean tiine, 
to the princes of Lombiuxiy; and the holy father was treated with 
so much respect by the conquerors^ that he revoked die sentence 
of excommunication^ and joined his sanction to the imperial io* 
vestiture for die lands whidi they held in Apulia nd Cahbria^ 
1 .eo died soon after his release; and the emperor about the 

M\itA ^^^^^ ^me^ caused his infant son^ afterwards Ae 
A. D. wb^ f^^^^^ jj^^^ jy^ ^^ ^ declared Kinp of tl» 

Romans, a dde still in use for the acknowledged heir of tbe 
empire. Gebhard, a German bishop, was elected pope, up<kr 
tbe name of Victor II., and confirmed by the address of Hilde- 
brand, who visited the emperor for that pur]x>se, though he 
disdained to consult him previously on the subject Pmiaps 
Hildebrand would not have found diis task so easy, had not 
Henry been involved in a war with the Hungarians, who SC' 
verely harassed him, but whom he obliged at last topajr*^^" 
siderable tribute, and furnish him annudly with a cerlam num- 
ber of fightbg men. 

As soon as the emperor had finished this war, and olhen to 
which it gave rise, he marched into Italy to inspect the conduct _ 
of his sister Beatrice, widow of Boniface, marquis of Mantuai 
and made her prisoner. She tuid manried Gozelo, ^^^^^^Z^ 
rain, without the emperor's consent; and contracted ^^*J 
her daughter by the marquis of Mantua, to Godfiney. duln|f' 
Spolcto and Tuscany, Gozelo's son by a former marriage* Tws 

7 Gianiiaw, lUst. di Napol. 
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formidaUealiiancefustlyalanned Henry; he Aere* .^^^ 

fore attempted to dissolve it by ctnymg his sister ^' ^^^^' 
into Germany, where he died soon after his return. 

Thb emperor, in his last joum^ to Italy, concluded an al- 
liance with CoQlami, doge of Venice. That republic was al- 
ready rich and powerful^ though it had only been enfimchised 
in the year 998 from the trU^ute of a mande of clodi of g^^ 
which it formerly paid, aa a mark of subjection, to the empe- 
rors of Constantmople. The. Grcnoese were die rivals of the 
Venetians, in power afld in commerce, and were already in 
possession of the island of Corsica, which they had taken from 
the Saracens'. 

Henry IV«, sumamed the Great, was only five years old at 
his fiither's death. He was immediately acknowledged emperor 
in a diet of die princes comrcdced at Cologne, and the care of 
his education was committed to his mother A^nes, who also 
governed the empire. She was a woman of spirit and address, 
and discha]^;ed bodi h^ public and private trust w^ diligence 
said ability. 

Germany, during the first yeMrs of this rei|^ was harassed 
with civil wars ; so that the empress Agnes, notwithstanding 
her strong talents, found it difficult to maintain her authority. 
And at length the dukes of Saxony and Bavaria, un- , q^^ 

cles of the youn^ emperor, took him from bar 1^ * * 
stratagem, accusing her of having sacrificed the puUic welfare 
to the wriH of the bishop of Auffwotg, her mmbter and sup- 
posed gallant. Thus divested of the regency, she fled to Rome, 
and there took the veil^ 

Henry was now put under the tuition of the ardibishops of 
Cologne and Bremen, who discharged their trust in a very op« 
posite manner. The first endeavoured to inspire him with a 
love of learning and virtue, while the second sought only to ac- 
quire an ascendancy over his passions^ by indu^mff him in all 
the pleasures of youth. This indulgence produced a habit of 
licentiousness which he could never afterwards restrain. 

Italy was a prey, as usual, to btestine disorders. After a va« 
riety of troubles, excited on account of the pontificate, Nicholas 
]1'9 thecreatureof Hildebrand,passedafamousdecree, b)^ which 
it was ordained, in a council of a hundred and thirteen bishops, 
that for the future the cardinals only should elect the pope, and 
fltet the election should be confirmed by the rest of the Koman 
clergy and the people: " saving the honour,*' he added, *^ due to 
^ our dear son Henry, now king ; and who, if it please God, 
*' shall one day be emperor, according to the privilege which we 

< Mnnlori, Aniial. d'fUK Tol. vi. 9 Aniuil. de I'Enip. 
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*' have already confeired upon him; and saving the honour of 
'*' his successors on whom the systolic see shall confer the 
*• same high privilege**. ^^ 

The same pope, atfer having in vain excommunicated the 
Norman princes, made protectors and vassals of them ; and 
they, Mdio were feudatories of the empire, less afraid of die popes 
than the emperors, readily did homage for their lands to Ni- 
diolas^ in 1059, and agreed to hold them of the church^ ^. 

This mode of tenure was very common in those days of ra- 
pacity, bodi for {^nces and private persons, the only authority 
then respected being diat of the church: and the Normans wise- 
ly made use of it as a safeguard aeainst die emp^nors. They 
gave their lands to the church under die name of an oblation 
Y>r offering, and continued to possess them on paying a sli^t 
acknowledgment Hence arose the pope's claim of superiority 
over die kingdoms of Naples and Sicily* 

Robert Guiscard, the Norman warrior, one of the gallant 
sons of Tancred of HauteviUe, received firom die pope die ducal 
crown of Apulia and Calabria : and Richard, count.of Aversa, 
was confirmed prince of Capua, a tide which he had already 
assumed. The pope also ^ve the Normans a ri^ht to hold S- 
cily in the same manna: with their other possessions, provided 
diey could expel the Saracens from itt* : and Robert and his 
brother Roger made diemselves masters of that island about die 
year 1070. 

When Henry IV. had assumed the reins of government, he 
t ,Q^:^ resolved to repress the robberies and extortions, 

which the subjects of the duke of Saxony exercised. 
u{3en siraAgers, as well as upon each other. But die princes 
and nobles, who were gainers by these abuses, particularly by 
the infemous practice of imprisonine travellers, and making 
ihem pay for their ransom, o{^)osed the intended reformation, 
and entered into an association against the emperor, under pre- 
tence that their liberties were in danger. In this rebellious dis- 
position they were encouraged by the arrogance of pope Alex- 
ander XL, who, at the instigation of Hilaebrand, summoned 
Henry to appear before the tribunal of the holy see, on account 
of his- loose life, and to answer to the charge of having exposed 
the investiture of bishops to sale^^ 

10 Chnmicmi, Fanetue^ in Murat. Script. Her. Jtal. toI. ii.— To Ihii edict the cardinals 
owe the exteinite authonty and important pnvileget which they atill eojoj. Under the 
Mm« of Cavthnah the pope comprehended the aeren Boman biahopa, vho were cooaidrrcii 
tta hia tulTragans; and also the twenty -eight presbyten, or pariah prieata, who officiated ir 
ilie pfinetpai ehurohet. Moaheim, Hiai. Eeolea. vol. ii. 
. 1 1 Giannone, Hi«t di Napol. 18 Giannone. Hiat. di Napd. 
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Henry Ireated die pope^s mandate with contempt^ and carried 
on the war with vigour against the Saxons, whom he tqtally 
routed in a bloody engagement, which was followed . ^^ . 

by the conquest of Saxony. The leaders of the re- "^^ ^* ^^ ' *• 
bellion asked pardon of the emperor in public, and begged to be 
restored to his favour : he eenerously accepted their submis- 
sion, and peace was restored to Germany. 

But Henry was not suffered long to enjoy the fruits of his va* 
Iour« A new storm threatened him from Italy, which after- 
wards fell with violence on his headf and shook all the thrones 
in Christendom. On the death of Alexander H., in 1073, Hil- 
debrand had been elected pope, under the name of Gregory 
VIL, and although he had not asked the emperor's voice, he 
]>rudently waited for his confirmation before he assumed the 
tiara« He obtained it by this mai^ of submission : Henry con* 
firmed his election ; and Greg(Mry then pulled off the mask. He 
began his pontificate with ex;communicating every ecclesiastic 
who should receive a benefice from a layman, and every lay- 
man by whom such benefice should be conferred. This was 
eng^n^; the church in an open war with the sovereigns of all 
the Christian nations. But the thunder of the holy see was 
more particularly directed a^inst the emjperor ; and Henry, 
sensible of his danger, and willing to avert it, wrote a submis- 
sive letter to Gregory, who pretended to take him into favour, 
after having severely reprimanded him for the crimes of simony 
and debaucheiy, of which he now confessed himself euilty^^.* 
Gregory at the same time, proposed a crusade, in oroer to de- 
liver the holy sepulchre from the hands of the infideb ; offering 
to head the Christians in person, and desirki^ Henry to serve 
as a volunteer under his command^' !--*a project so wild and 
extravagant, that nothing but the prevailing spirit of the times, 
the double enthusiasm of religion and valour, can save the me- 
mory of its author from the imputation of insanity. 

Gregory's project of making himself lord of Christendom, by 
not only dissolving the jurisdiction which kings and emperors 
had hitherto exercised over the various orders of the clergy, but 
also by subjecting to the papal authority all temporal princes, 
and rendering their dominions tributary to the see of Rome, 
seems no less romantic ; yet this he undertook, and not alto- 
gether without success. Solomon, king of Hungary, dethroned 
by his cousin Geysa, had fled to Henry for protection, and re- 
newed the homage of Hungary to the empire. Gregory, who 
favoured Gieysa, exchimea against this act of submi^ion $ and 
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said, in a letter to Solomon, ** You ou^t to know, Aat the 
" kingdom of Hungary belongs to the Koman church ; and 
<* learn that you will incur the indignation of the holy see, if 
" you do notacknowledge that you hold your dominions of tfic 
" pope, and not of the emperor**/^ 

This presumptuous declaration, and the neglect with which it 
was treated^ brought the quarrel between the empire and die 
church to a crisis. It was directed to Solomon, but intended for 
Henry. And if Gregory could not succeed in one way, he was 
resolved that he should in another : he therefore resumed the 
claim of iuvestitures, for which he had a more plausible pre- 
tence I and as that dispute and its consequences merit particu- 
lar attention, I shall be more circumstantial than usual. 

The predecessors of Henry IV. as well as other princes of 
Christendom, had enjoyed the ri^t of nominating bishops and 
abbots, and of giving tnem investiture b^ the rin^stnd crosier* 
The popes had been accustomed, on iheir part, td%end legates 
to the emperors, to entreat their assistance, and to obtain their 
confirmation, or desire them to come and receive die papal 
sanction, but for no other purpose. Gregory, however, sent 
two legates to summon Henry to appear before him as a delin- 
quent, becausi^ he still continued to bestow investitures, not- 
withstanding the apostolic decree to the contrary ; ad^ng^^ that 
if he should fail to yield obedience to the church, he must ex- 
pect to be excommunicated and dethroned. 

Incensed at this arrogant message from one whom he consi- 
dered as his vassal, Henry abruptly dismissed the legates^ and 
1076 ^o"^o^^^ ^'^ assembly of princes and dignified ec- 
* * • clesiastics at Worms ; where, after mature delibe- 
ration, they concluded, that Gregory having usurped die chair 
of St. Peter by indirect means, infected the church of God with 
many novelties and abuses, and deviated from his duty to hk 
sovereign in several scandalous attempts, the emperor, by the 
supreme authority derived from his predecessors, ought to di- 
vest him of his dignity, and appoint another in his place'^ 

In consequence of this determination, Henry sent an ambas- 
sador to Rome, with a formal deprivation of Gregory ; who, in 
his turn, convoked a council, at which were present a hundred 
and fen bishops, who unanimously agreed, that the pope had just 
cause to depose Henry, to dissolve die oath of allegiance which 
the princes and states had taken in his favour, and to prohibit 
them from holding any correspondence with tiim on pam of ex- 

16 Goldast Apoioeia pro Hen. IV.-^ThonMitl Content intier Iinp«,et Saeerdot. 
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^ ntion • And that seatence was immediately fulminated 

'^^ ^mperor and his adherents. " In the name of Al- 

^(^^ '' . and by your authority/^ said Gregory, address- 

^ "^ "^ of the council, " I prohibit Hera-y, the son of 

^^ ^ nry, from governing the Teutonic kingdom, 

\^'^ s^ all Christians from their oath of alle- 

J^^^ ^ stricdy forbid all persons to serve or 

%^J^^ X "^ ^^^ pope^s pretending to deprive a 

^ -X A^^ * ^^^ *^ ^^^ *^^ flattering to ecclesiasti- 

> '^^ ^ '^* No prelate, from the foundation df the 

^V' ^ |jresumed to use so imperious a language as 

^ .^ . although Louis the Debonnaire had been deposed 

^* aops, there was at least some colour for that step. 

.ondemnedLouis, in appearance, only to do public penance. 

J. he circular letters written by this pontiff breathe me same 

spirit with his sentence of deposition. In these he repeatedly 

asserts, that *^ bishops are superior to kings, and made to judge 

^ them V^ — expessions alike artful and presumptuous, and cd- 

culated for bringing in all the churchmen of tne world to his 

standard. Gregory's purpose is said to have been, to engage 

in the bonds of fidelihr and alleigiance to the Vicar of Clurist, as 

King of Kings and Lord of Lords^ all the potentates of the 

eart^, and to establish at Rome an annual assembly of bishops, 

by whom the contests that might arise between k;mgdoms and 

sovcreigQ states were to be decided, the rights and pretensions 

of princes to be examined, and the fate ofnations and empires 

to be determined^'. 

The haughty pontiff knew well what consequences would fol- 
low the thunder of the church. The German bishops came im- 
mediately over to his party, and drew with them many of the 
noUes : the brand of civil war|still lay smouldering, and a bull 
property directed was sufficient to set it in a blaze. The Sax- 
ons, Henry^s old enemies, made use of the papal displeasure as 
a pretence for rebelling against him. Even his favourite Guelf, 
a nplilemaa to whom he had dven the duchy of Bavaria, sup* 
ported the malcontents with mat power which he.ow^d to his 
sovereign's bounty ; and the very princes and prelates who had 
assisteif in deposing Gregory, gave up their monarch to be tried 
by die pope, who was requested to come to Augsburg for. that 

WiUing to prevent this odious trial at Augsburg, Henry took 
the unaccountable resolution of suddenly passing the Titolese 

XIDKhiMr. Hiat. BeU. inter. Imp. et. Saaenlat. 
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Alps, accompanied ovlj by a few domestics, iti order to ask ab- 
solution of Gregory, his tyrannical oppressor, who was then b 
Ganosa, on the Appenines ; a fortress belonging to the countess 
or duchess, Matilda^ whom I have already had occasion to men- 
tion. At the gates of this place the emperor presented himself 
as an humble penitent He alone was admitted within the outer 
court, where, beings stripped of his robes, and wrapped in sack- 

A 1077 c^^^» "^ ^^ obliged to remain three days, in die 
* ^' . month of January, barefooted and fasting, before he 

was permitted to kiss the feet of his holiness, who was then 
shut up with tlie devout Matilda, whose spiritual director he had 
long bsen, if not her gallant. So strong was the attachment of 
this lady to Gregory, or her hatred against the Germans, that 
^e assigned all her territories to the apostolic see ; and this do- 
nation is perhaps the true cause of almost all the wars which 
subsequently raged between the emperors and the popes* She 
possessed, in her own ri^ht, great part of Tuscany ; Mantua, 
Parma, Heggio, Placentia, 1^ errara, Modena, Verona, and al- 
most the whole of what is now called the patrimony of Sl Peter, 
from Viteibo to Orvieto ; with 'part of Umbria, Spoleto, and 
the Marche of Ancona**. 

The emj^ror was at len^h permitted to throw himself at 
the feet of the haughty pontiff, who condescended to grant him 
absolution, after he had sworn obedience to hitf holiness in all 
things, and promised to submit to his solemn decision at Augs- 
burg— -so that Henry reaped no other fruit than disgrace by his 
, journey, while Gregory, elate with his triumph, and now con- 
sidering himself as the lord and master of all the crowned 
heads m Christendom, said in several of his letters, that it was 
his duty ** to pull down the pride of kings.^^ 

This extraordinary accommodation dis&iisted the princes of 
Italy. They never could forgive the insdence of the pope or 
the abject humility of the emperor. Happily however for Hen- 
ry, their indignation at Gregory's arrogance oveibalanced their 
detestation of his meanness. He took advantage of this tem- 
per : and by a change of fortune, hitherto unknown to die Ger- 
man emperors, he found a strong party in Italy Jwhen abandon- 
ed in Germany. All Lombardy took up arms against the pope, 
while he was raising all Germany against the emperor. 

Gregory, on the one hand, made use of every art to procure 
the election of another emperor in Germany ; and Henry, on his 
part, left nothing undone to persuade the Italians to make choice 
of another pope. The Germans chose Rodolph, duke of Soabia, 

ftl Fran. Mar. Fiorcnt. Mem. dclla Coiuteaaa Matildk 
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who was solemnly crowned at Mentz; and Gre- ^^^^ 

gory, hesitating on this occasion, behaved truly ^* ^' 
like the supreme judge of kings. He had deposed Henry; but 
It was still in his power to pardon that prince : he therefore 
affected to be displeased that Rodolph was consecrated with- 
out his order ; and declared, that he would acknowledge as 
emperor and king of Germany that claimant Who shouM be 
most submissive to the holy see**. 

Henry, however, trusting more to the valour of his trcK>ps 
than to the generosity of the pope, set out immediately for Ger* 
many where he defeated his enemies in several engagements ; 
and Gregory, seeing no hopes of submission, Aun- , ^^^ 

dered out a second sentence of excommimication ^* ^* *v;oV. 
against him, confirming at the same time the election of Ro- 
dolph, to whom he sent a golden crown, on which die following 
w'eU-known verse, equally haughty and puerile, was engraven : 

Fetra dcdu Petroj Petrus diadema Roddpho. 

This donation was accompanied with a prophetic anathema 
against Henry, so wild and extravagant, as to make one doubt 
whether it was dictated by enthusiasm or priestcraft. After de- 
riving him o{ strength in combat ^^nA condemning him never to 
oevtetarious^ii concludes with the following remarkable apostro- 
phe to St. Peter and St Paul : *< Make all men sensible, that, as 
*^ you can bind and loose every thing in heaven, you can also 
^^ upon earth take from, or give to, every one according to his 
^' deserts, empires, kingdoms, principalities : let the kings and 
" prinpes of tne age instantly feel your power, that they may 
^' not dare to despise the orders of your church ; and let your 
*^ justice be so speedily executed upon Henry, that nobody may 
^* doubt of his falling by your means, and not hj chance**.^' 

To avoid the effects of the second excommunication, Henry 
took a step worthy of himself. He assembled at Brixen about 
twenty German bishops, who, acting also for the bishops of Lop- 
bardy, unanimously resolved, that the pope, instead of having 
power over the emperor, owed him obedience and allegiance ; 
and that, having rendered himself unworthy of the papal chair 
by his misconduct and rebellion, he ought to be deposed. They 
accordingly degraded Hildebrand, and elected in his room 
Guibert, archbishop of Ravenna, a person of undoubted merit, 
who took the name of Clement HI. 

Henry promised to put the new pope in possession of Rome. 

33 DMinitr, Hitt. Bell, inter Imp. et SMerdot— Mantori, AnnaL dical. 
23 Hanknio, ConeiL— Fleary, Hist, fioetet. 
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But he, was oUiged, in the mean time, to shift the scene of ac- 
' tioiiy tod to employ all his forces against his rival Rodi^db^ wiio 
had re-assembled a large body of troops in Saxony. The two 
armies met near Mersburgh, and both fought with great fury. 
Victory remained long doubtful: but the fortune of theday seem- 
ed inclining to Rodoiph, when his hand was cut off by the &- 
mous God&ey of Bouillon, then in the service of Henry^ and af- 
terwards renowned by the conquest of Jerusalem. Dboouniged 
by the misfortune of their chief, the rebels immediately gave 
way ; and Rodolph perceiving his end approachii^, ordmd the 
band that was cut cff to be brought to him^ and made a speech 
to his officers on the occasion, wnich could not &il to have a &- 
vourable influeiv:e on the emperor's afiairs^ '* Bdiokl«" said 
he, ^* the band wUh which I look the oatfi of aUegiasce to Hen- 
4$ ry— <in oath whidi, at the instigation of Rome, I have vie- 
^* lated^ in perfidiocbly a^iring to an honour that wiis not my 
"due»*/' 

The emperor^ tftus delivered from 4iis formidable anti^^onist 
soon dispersed the rest of his enemies in Germany, aiyl set out 
for Italy, in order to setde Clement IIL in the papal ghaur. But 
I ^Q I the gates of Rome being shut agsunst him, he was 
A. D. xuoi. obliged to attack the city in form. Aiter a siege of 
two years, it was taken by assault, and with difficulty saved 
from being pillaged ; but Gregory retired into die casde of St 
Angelo,and^hence defied and excommunicated tfi$ conquerar. 

The new pope being consecrated with the usual ceremonies, 
1084 ^^P^ss^^is gratitude by crowning Henry, with the 
' concurrence of the Roman senate and people. The 
siege of St Angelo was in the mean time prosecuted : bu^ the 
emperor bemg called intoLombardy, Robert Guiscard took ad* 
inft«; vantage of his absence to release Gregory ; who 
A. D. luoD. jj^ ^^^ ^gj. ^^ Salerno. His last words, bor- 
rowed from the Scripture, were worthy of the greatest saint : 
<^ I have loved justice, and hated iniquity; therefore I die in ex- 
« ile**/^ 

Henry did not lon^ enjo^ the success of his itifian expedi- 
tion, or that tranquilhty which might have been expected from 
the death of Gregory. Germmy was involved in new troubles: 
thither he rapidly marched, llie Saxons had elected a king of 
the Ronian% whom he defeated in several conflicts, and whose 
blood atoned for his presumption. Another pretender shared 
the same fate. Every thing yielded to die emperor'a valour. 

But while Henry was thus victorious in Germanyi h» memies 
were busy in embroUing his affairs in Italy. Not satbfied with 

2i ChroD. MAgdeb. 2$ DHImuir. Vit Greg. VO.— Mont abi sop. 
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the emperor^ F^P^* ^f h^ elected the abbot of Monte Cas- 
sinoy under the name ot Victor III.; and, he dying in a shcMt 
time^ tfaejr chose in hb room Urban 11.^ who, in conjunction 
with the countess Matilda, seduced the emperor'a son, Conrad, 
into a lebelHon a^nst his fadier. 

Conrad, assuming^die title of king of Italy, was . ^„ 

crowned by Ansehno, archbishop of Milan j and, ^^ ^' AOw, 
sooa sifter this ceremony, he married die daughtar c^ Boger, 
count of Sicily. He succeeded so well in his uswpation, diat 
the greater part of die Italian cities and nobles acknowledged 
him aa their sovereign* Despairing of being aUe to reduce him 
to obedience by arms, Hemy at length assembled .^^g 

the German princes, who put the definquent to Ae ^" ^' ioyy. 
ban of die empire, and dedared his brother Henry king d[ die 
Romans*^. An accommodation was now made with me Sax- 
ons and olher adversaries of die emp e r or ; and he hoped to 
spend the latt^ part of his life in peace. 

Pascal 11., another Hfldebrand, succeeded Urban in die see 
of Rome. Tliis pon^ ik> sooner found himsdf safety seated in 
die papal chair, man he called a council, to which he summoned 
the emperor f !n^, as Henry did not obey the cita- , .q- 

tion, he excommunicated him anew for die schisms * • ^ ^^ J • 
which he bad mtroduced into the church. But that vengeance, 
dioug^ sufficiently severe, was gentle, in comparison c? what 
Pascal mecfitated and accomplished. After the death of Comm!, 
he excited youn^ Henry to rebel against hb &dier, under pre* 
tence of dmnding the cause of oiraiodoxy f aB^ing, that he 
was bound to lake upon himself the reins df ^vemment, as he 
could not acknowledge an excommtmicated Idng or fadler*^ 

In vain did die emperor use every paternal remonstrance to 
dissuade hb son from proceeding to extremities: the breach be* 
came wider ; and both prepared for die decbbn of the sword. 
But die son, dreading his father's milifary superiority, and con- 
fiding in his tenderness, made use of a stratagem as base as it 
was effectual. He threw himself unexpectedly at die emperor's 
feet, and implored pardon for hb undutif ul behaviour, which he 
imputed to die advice of evil counsellors. In consequence of 
thb submission, he was taken into favour by his deceived pa- 
rent, who immediatdy dbmissed his army. The ungratdTuI 
youdi now bared his perfidious heatt : he ordered his father to 
be confined ; and assembled a diet of his own confederates, at 
which the pope's legate presided, and repeated t^^ ^ ^^ 1 1 q c 
sentence orexcommunioitkxiagainsttheobnoxious * * 

S5 Chroo. Magdeb. 97 Ditbiiiar« BkU Bell, inter* Imp. et Saoenloe. 
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empercn*, whose dignity was instantly transferred to hb rebel- 
lious son^^. 

The archbishops of Mentz and Cologne were smt as depu- 
ties to the old emperor, to intimate his deposition, and denumd 
the fegaka. Henry received thb deputation with equal surprise 
and concern; and finding that the chief accusation a^^st him 
was, ^* the scandalous manner in which he had set bi£o[»ics to 
** sale/' he dius addressed the audacious ecclesiastics : '* If I 
*^ have prostituted the benc£cesof thechurchfbr hire, you your- 
^' selves are the most proper persons to convict me of that si- 
^^ mony. Say, then^ I conjure you, in the name dE die eternal 
*^ God ! what have I exacted, or what have I received, for hav- 
" ing promoted you to the dignities which you now enjoy ?'' 
They acknowledged he was innocent, as far as regarded their 
preferment:—" and yet/' continued be, " the archbishoprics of 
^^ Mentz and Cologne, being two of the best in my gift, I might 
" have filled my cofters by exposing them to sale, i bestowed 
" them^ however, on you, out of free grace and favour ; and a 
" worAy rectum you make to my benevolence! — ^Do not, I be- 
^< seech yoii^ become abettors of those who have lifted up their 
" hands against their lord and master, in defiance of £3dtfa, gni- 
" titude, acnd allegiance/' 

As the two ardibishops, unmoved by that pathetic addr«s, 
insisted on his compliance with the purport of their errand, he 
retired; and put on his royal ornaments; then returning to the 
apartnnent he had left, and seating himself on a chair of state, 
be renewed his remonstrance in these words : ^^ Here are the 
** marks of that royalty with which I was investad by God and 
*^ the^princes of die empire : if you disre|;ard Ae wrath of Hea- 
*^ ven, and the etanal repix)ach of mankmd, so much as to lay 
V violent hands on your soverekn, you may strip me of diem. 
• " I am not in a cbnditicm to defend myself 

Regardless of these expostulations, the unfeeling prelates 
snatched the crown from his head, and, dragging him from his 
chair^ pulled ofi* his robes by force. While they were thus 
employed, Henry exclaimed^ " Great God !^'— 4he tears flowed 
down his venerable cheeks— <* diou art the God of vengeance, 
*^ and wilt repay this outrage. I have sinned, I own, and me- 
" rited such shame by the follies of my youth ; but thou wilt 

not fail to punidb those traitors^ for dieir insdence^ ingrad- 
** tude, and perjury*®.'^ 

To such a dejg;reedr wretchedness was this prince reduced by 
the barbarity (h his son, that, destitute of die comnCiOD neoessa- 

88 DUhmw. Hilt Bell, inter Imp. et Sacerdot. 99 DHhiuir. obi mp.— Hei», Ub. fi. enf, ir. 
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ries of 1^ he mniiiih,i,l the bishop of Spice, whom he had pn>* 
moted to that see, to grant him a canonry for his subsistence ; 
representing that he was capable of performing the office of 
^< chanter or reader!'' Disappointed in that humble request^ he 
shed a flood of tes^rs, and, turning to those who were present, 
said, with a deep sigh, ^^ My dear friends, at least have pity on 
*^ my condition, for I am touched by the hand of the Lord !'' 
The hand of man, at least, was heavy upon him ; for he was 
not only in want, but under confinement. ^ 

In the midst of these distresses, when every one thought his 
courage was utterly extinguished, and his soul ov^whelmed by 
despondence^ Henry found means to escape from custody, and 
reached Cologne, where he was recognised as lawful emperar; 
He then repaired to the Low Copntries, where he found friends, 
who raised a considerable body c^ men to facilitate liis resto- 
ration ; and he sent circular letters to the princes of Chrislitin 
dom, 10 order to interest them in his ca^ise. He even wrote 
to the pope^ giving him to understand that he was inclined to 
an accommodation, provided it could be settled without preju- 
dice to his crown. ^ out bejbre any thing maten^ could be e^« 
ecuted in his favour, he died at Liege^ in the fifty- m. - j jg^ 
sixth year of his age, and the forty-ninth of ms ^' ' 
reign. He was a prince of great courage, and excellent en* 
dowments both of body and mind, "there was an air (^ dig^ 
nity in his appearance that spoke the greatness of his souK He 
possessed a natural fund of eloquence and vivacity ; wsis of a* 
mild and merciful temper ; extremely charitable ; and an ad- 
mirable pattern of fiortitude and resignation'^. 

Henry V. put the finishing stroke to his barbarous, unnatu- 
ral, and hypocritical conduct, by causing his father's lK>dy, as 
the carcass of an excommunicated wretch, to be dug out of the 
grave where it was buried^ in the catbeckal of Lie^, ami be 
carried to a cave at Spi^e^^ But, notwithstanding his obliga- 
tions, and seeming attachment to the churdi, this panricidil 
zealot no sooner found himself established upon the imperial 
tlirone, than he maintained that right of investiture in opposition 
to which he had taken arms against his father, and the exercise 
of which was thought to merit anathemai&so frightful as to dis- 
turb the sacred mansions of the dead. 

In order to terminate that old dispute, Henry invited the pope 
into Germany. But Pascal, who was well acquainted with the 
new emperor's haughty and implacable disposition, thought 
proper to take a different route, and put himself un(ier the pro- 

30 Leonis Osficns. Hi8t.-^hrmi..M«gdeb. 81 Aand de I^Binp. tome i. 
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tence of excommunication which; in defiance oftheir liHt agree* 
ment, had been fulminated against him, 

Pascal would not even favour the ambassadors with an au* 
dience, but convokeda council, in which his treaty with theem* 
peror was a second time condemned. Incensed at . . . ^ 

such arrogance, Henry advanced towards Rome^ ^' ^* 
determimed to make his authority reacted ; and the pope» 
alarmed at his ap|xx>ach, took shelteramong the Norman princes 
in Apulia, the new vassals and protectors of the church. 

The emperor entered Rome in triumph, and was crowned 
l>y Bur din bishop of Braga, who attended him in . , - ^ 

this expedition. But Henry's presence being neces- ^' ^' ^^^'* 
sary in Tuscany, Pascal privately returned to Rome, where he 
died after a pontificate unusually long. Cardinal . . .^ 

Cajetan was elected his successor, without the as- ' •Alto- 
sent of the emperor, under the name of Gelasius 11. 

Enraged at this presumption, Henry declared the election 
void, and ordered the substitution of Burdin, who assumed the 
name of Gregory VUL, revoked the sentence of exGomnumica- 
tion against his patron, and confirmed his right of investiture* 
Gelasius, though supported by the Norman prmces^ wasobliged 
to take refuge in France, where he died ; and the . • • ^ 

archbishop of Vienne was elected in his room, by * * ' 
the cardinals then present, under the name of Calixtus H. 

Caltxtiis attempted an accommodation with Henry, which not 
succeeding, he called a council, and excommunicated both the 
emperor and the antipope. He then set out for . ^o 

Rome, where he was honourably received, and Gre^ ' * 
gory VIII. retired tOkSutri, a strong town garrisoned by the em- 
peror^s troops. They were not, however, able to protect him 
from the fury of his rival. Calixtus, assisted by the Norman 
princes, besieged Sutri ; and the inhabitants, dreading the con- 
sequences, delivered upGregory, who was placed by his compe- 
titor upon a camel, with his face towards the tart, and conduct- 
ed through the streets of Rome, amid the scoffs and insults of 
thepopulace, as a prelude to his confinement for life^?. 

The states of the empire wishingfor a termination of this long 
contest between the popes and the emperors, unanimously sup^ 
plicated Henry for peace. He referred himself entirely to their 
• decision : audi a diet being assembled at Worms, it was de- 
creed, that an embassy should immediately be sent to the pope, 
desiring that he would convoke a general council at Rome, by 
^hich all disputes might be determined. Calixtus^ d 1123 
ftccordmgly called the fanu)us council, which was 

13 DfUuBiir. Hkt. Bell, inter Imp. et SMtrdot. 
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opened ddrh^ Lent, and at which were present three hundred 
bishops, and about seven hundred abbots. 

The imperial ambassadors being heard before this grand as- 
sembly, the aflFair of investiture was at length settled, with their 
consent, on the following conditions : — ^*« That, for the future, 
^' the bishops and abbots should be chosen by the monks and 

canons ; but that this election should be made in the presence 

of the emperor, or of an ambassador appointed by him for Aat 
** puqx>se : that, in case of a dispute among the electors the de- 
" cision of it should be left to the emperor, who was to consult 
*< with the bishops on that subject ; that the bishop or abbot 
" elect should take an oath of allegiance to the emperor, receive 
** from his hand the regalia^ and do homage for them ; that the 
*• emperor should no longer confer the regalia by the ceremony 
** of thcf ring and crosier, which were the ensigns of a spiritual 
" dignity, but by that of the sceptre, as more proper to invest 

the person elected in the possession of rights and privileges 

merely temporaP.^^ 

Thus, in substituting the sceptre for the ring and crosier, 
ended one of the most bloody quarrels that ever desolated 
Christendom. But as no mention had been made, in this ac- 
commodation of the emperor^s right to create popes, or to in- 

A D 1124 ^^^'"^^^'^ '^ ^^^^ election, Calixtus was no sooner 

dead, than the cardinals, clergy, and people of 
Rome, without the participation of Henry, proceeded to a new 
election, which was carried on with so much disorder, that two 
I|ersons were chosen at tlie same time; Theobald, called Celes- 
tine, and Lambert, bishop of Ostia, who assumed the name of 
Honorius II. The latter was confirmed in the papacy, on the 
voluntary resignation of his competitor. 

Henry died at Utrecht at the age of forty-four years. He 

Mav 1125 ^^^ ^ ^'^^* politic, and resolute prince ; and, ex- 
^* • elusive of his unnatural behaviour to his fether, 
>vas worthy of the imperial throne. As he had no children by 
his wife Matilda, who was the daughter of Henry I. of Eng- 
land, a contest arose for the succession. But a variety of ob- 
jects demand your attention, before I proceed with the history 
of Germany. 

34 Fadre Paolo, obi sup.— Schllt. de Libertat German, lib. if. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Of the Reigns of the first three Norman Ktr^s of England. 

YOU have already, my dear Philip, seen the Norman duke 
victorious at Hastings. Nothing could exceed the astonishmei\t 
of the English nation at the issue of that unfortunate \{\ra 

battle— the death of their kin^, and the slaughter of ^' ^' ^^^^* 
their principal nobility. And William, in order to terminate an 
enterprise which required celerity and vigour to render it coo 
pletely successful, instantly put his army m motion, and advan- 
ced by forced marches to London. His approach increased the 
general alarm, and the divisions already prevalent in the Eng* 
lish councils. The superior clergy, many of whom even then 
were French or Normans, began to declare in his favour ; and 
the pope's bull, by which his undertaking was avowed and con- 
secrated^ was now offered as a reason for general submission* 
Other causes rendered it difficult for the English, destitute as 
they were of a leader, to defend their liberties in this critical 
emergency. The body of the people had, in a great measure, 
lost their ancient pride and independent spirit, during their sub- 
jection to the Danes; and as Canute (lad in the course of his ad- 
ministration^much abated the rigours of conquest, and governed 
them equitably by their own laws, they regarded with less ter- 
ror a foreign sovereign ; and deemed the inconveniences of ad- 
mitting the pretensions of William less dreadful than those dP 
bloodshed, war, and resistance. A repulse, which a party of 
Londoners received from five hundred Norman horse, renewed 
the terror of the great defeat at Hastings ; the easy submission 
of all the inhabitants of Kent was an additional discouragement; 
and the burning of Southwark made the citizens of London 
dread a like fate for their capital. Few men longer entertained 
any thoughts but of immediate safety and self preservation. 

Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, met the conqueror at 
Berkhamsteady and made submission to him : and before he 
reached London, all the chief nobility^ with the weak Edgar 
Atheling, their lawful but deservedly neglected prince, came into 
William's camp, and declared their intention of yielding to his 
auAority. They requested him to accept the crown, which 
^y now considered as vacant ; and orders were immediately 
issued to prepare every thing for the ceremony of his corona- 
tion. It was accordingly performed in Westminster-abbey, in 
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presence of the most considerable nobility and gentry, both 
English and Norman, with seeming satisfaction*. This appear- 
ance of satisfaction on the part of the former, if it contained any 
sincerity, must have been the effect of the conciliating manner 
in which the ceremony was conducted. The duke took the 
usual oath administered to the Anglo-Saxon kings at their in- 
auguration; namely, " to preserve inviolate the constitution, 
f* and govern according to the laws,',^ before the crown was 
placed upon his head, and after the consent of all present had 
been asked and obtained'. 

William, thus possessed of the throne by a pretended will of 
1 067 '^"^S Edward and an irregular election of the people 
^* ^* abetted by force of arms, retired to Barking m Es- 

sex ; where he received the submissions of all the nobles who 
had not attended his coronation, and whom he generally con- 
firmed in the possession of their lands and dignities, confiscating 
only the estates of Harold and those of his most active partisans. 
Everything wore the appearance of peace and tranquillity. The 
new sovereign seemed solicitous to unite the English and Nor- 
mans by intermarriages and alliances : and all his subjects who 
approached his person were received with^ffability and respect. 
He confirmed the liberties and immunities of London, and all 
the other cities of England ; and seemed desirous of resting 
every thing on ancient foundations. In his whole administration 
he bore the semblance of the law ful prince, not of the conquer- 
or ; so that the English began to flatter themselves they had 
only changed the succession of their sovereigns — a point which 
gave them little concern — without injury to the form of their 
government. 

But, notwithstanding this seeming confidence and friendship 
which he expressed for his English subjects, he took care to 
place all real power in the hands of the Normans, and still to 
keep possession of that sword to which he was chiefly indebted 
jfor his crown. He everv-where disarmed the inhabitants : he 
built fortresses in the principal towns, where he quartered Nor- 
man soldiers; he bestowed the forfeited estates on the most pow^- 
erful of his captains, and established funds for the payment of 

1 Gul. Pictav.-Orderic. Viltl. 

2 A vare that such an o«th wofttd be demanded, and eonflcioos that he Diuat either vw- 
fate it or relinquish the riehts of eonqaeat, WHIiam is tiid to have hesitated, vficther he 
»boaM accept the offer of the Engliah erown from the nobility and elequ, or ow« k 9oMj 
t6 the ftword. But his roost ezperieoeed officers advised him to modlerate hb ambition ; 
sensible that the people of Eneland, when they saw they had toeoolemi for their free eon- 
•Utuiion, and not merely for the person who should administer their goveraoseot, voold 
f)^t with double fury, when they fomid that their deareac interests, ihmt liberty, and 'pro- 
fierty, voce at Itak*. G%iL Pkitn* 
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his troops. While his cItiI administration seemed to be that of 
the legal magistrate, his military institutions were those of a 
master and a tyrant By this mixtnre of rigour and lenity he 
so subdued and composed the minds of the people of England, 
that he ventured to visit his native country within six months 
after he had left it. 

Varioui reasons have been assigned by historians for this ex* 
traordinaiy journey ; for extraordinary it certainly was in Wil- 
liam, as Normandy remained in tranquillity, to absent himself 
so soon after the exterior submission of a great nation. Some 
have ascribed it to an ostentatious desire of displaying his pomp 
and magnificence among his ancient courtiers ; while others, 
supposing him incapable of such weakness, affirm, that in this 
step, apparently so extravagant, he was guided by a concealed 
policy ; that finding he could neither satisfy his rapacious offi- 
cers, nor secure his unstable government, without seizing the 
possessions of the English nobility and gentry, he left them to 
the mercy of an insolent and licentious army, in order to try 
their spirit, to provoke them to rebellion, and to give a colour 
to his intended usurpations. I am inclined to think that Wil- 
liam was influenced by both these motives in imdertaking his 
journey to Normandy. But, whatever was the cause, the effect 
is certain : many of the English gentry revolted in consequence 
of the king's absence ; and he thenceforth either embraced, cr 
was more fully confirmed in, the resolution of reducing them to 
the most abject condition. 

But although the natural violence and austerity of William^s 
temper prevented him from feeling any scruples ill the execution 
of this tyrannical purpose, he had art enou^ to conceal his in- 
tention, and still to preserve some appearance of justice in his 
oppressions. He was prevailed on to pardon the rebels who 
submitted to his mercy ; and he ordered that all his English 
siibjects who had been arbitrarily expelled from their posses- 
sions by the Normans during his] absence, should be reinstated. 
The public discontents, however, daily increased; and tho 
injuries committed and suffered on both sides highly embit- 
tered the quarrel between the victors and vanquished. The 
insolence of imperious masters, dispersed through the king- 
dom, seen^ed intolerable to the natives, who took every oppor- 
tunity of gratifying theirs vengeance by the private slaughter of 
their enemies.— ^Meanwhile an insurrection* in the northern 
counties drew general attention, and seemed pregnant with th^ 
iHost important events. 

Edwin and Morcar, the potent earls of Mercia . gg^ 

and Northumberland, were the conductors of this ^* ivxio. 
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attempt to shake off the Norman yoke. Before tfa^f tock arms, 
tfiey had stipulated for aid from Blethin, prince of North Wales, 
Malcolm^ king of Scotland, and Sweyn, king of DeomarL- 
Aware of the importance of celerity in crushing a rebellion sup- 
ported by such powerful leaders, and in a cause so agreeable to 
the wishes of the body of the people, William, who had alwayi 
his troops in readiness, marched northward with speed ; and 
reached York before the hostile chieftains were prepared for ac- 
tion, or had received any succours, except a small remforcemeot 
firom Wales. Edwin and Morcar, therefore found it necessary 
to have recourse to the clemency of the king : and their adhe- 
rents, thus deserted, were unable to make any resisluiee. But 
the treatment of the chieftans and their followers, after submis- 
skm, was very diflferent William observed religiously the 
terms granted to the few mer, and alloWed them for the present 
to keep possession of their estates : but he punished the latter 
with the rigours of confiscation'. 

The English were now convinced that their final subjection 
was intended. The early confiscation of the estates of Harold's 
followers seemed iniquitous, as the proprietors had never sworn 
fealty to the duke of Normandy, and fought only in defence of 
that government which they themselves had establisbed*. Yet 
that rigour, however repugnant to the spirit of the Angto^Saxoo 
laws, was excused on account of the urxent necessities of die 
victor; and such as were not involved in mose forfeitures hoped 
to enjoy unmolested their possessions and their dimities, out 
the subsequent confiscatkm of so many estates m nvour of the 
Normans, coqirinced the people that WiUiam intended to rdy 
solely, for the maintenance of his authority, on the support 
and affection of fcMeigneis. And they foresaw that new for- 
feitures and attainders would necessarily ensue from this de- 
structive plan of policy. 

Impressed witn a sense of their melancholy siUiSiHon, many 
of the Englisji fled into foreign countries, with an intsntion of 
passing their lives abroad, free firom oppression, or of retumir^ 
at an early opportunity to assist their triends in recovering their 
native liberties. Edgar Atheling himself, though caressed by 
William, retired into Scodand with his sisters Margaret and 
Christina. Thev were well received by Malcolm UL^ who soon 
after espoused Margaret ; and partly with a view of strength- 
ened his kingdom by the accession of ib many strangers, pai^' 
Iv in the hope of emplojring themagainst the growing po^5^ ^ 
William, he gave great countenance to all the £i^lish esiles^ 

9 Orderie. Vitol.-«im. Doaelm. 4 Mattb. Par. HIiC. M»j.— aofed. Adds). 



Memy of them settledtn ^ofland, and there laid the foundatlitesi 
of families which afterward made a figure in that kmgdom. 

While the people of England laboured under those oppres- 
sions; new atttempts were made for the recovery of their liber- 
ties. Godwin^ Edmund, and Magnus^ sons of Harold, had 
soa^^bt a retreat in Ireland, after die defeat at Hastings ; and 
havHig met with a latnA reception from the princes of that island,' 
they projected an invasion of England, and hoped that all the 
exiles firom Denmark, Scotland, and Wales, assisted by forces 
fipom these several countries, would at once commence hostHi- 
ties, and rouse the resentment of the English nation against 
their haughty eonquerors. They landed in Devon- ,^-q 

sWre, but found a body of NonrtaAs ready tto op- ^' ^* ^'^^'^' 
pose thfi^tn ; and, being defeated in seveirar encounters, they 
were obliged to seek shelter m thek ships. 

The struggle, however, was not yet over: aH ihe north of 
England was' soon in arms. The Northombriartsv impa^ent of 
servftiide^ had attacked Robert de Comyn, governor of Dur- 
ham, and put hifh and sevdn hundred of his followers to death* 
This examfAfr animated the inhabitants of York, #h6^i^ew Ro- 
bert Fit^4liebard their governor, and besieged in the castle 
William Malet, cm whom the chltf command had devolved; 
Aboot the same time a Danish army landed, under the com- 
mand of- Qsbetue, btother to king Sweyn ; and Edgar Athetfng; 
abo re-appeared with some Engmh nobleMteh #hfo had shared! 
his exile, and who easily excited thle wariike and diiscontented. 
Northumbrians to a general Insurrection. 

To provide more effectually for the defence of the citadel of 
York, Malet set fire to some neighbouring houses. The flames 
quickly spitttdirig, reduced the greater pait df the city to ashes ; 
and the enraged inhabitants, aided by the Danes, took advan- 
tage of the confusion to attack the fortress, which they carried* 
by assafiiilt, and put the garrison, amouttting to thrsef thousand 
men, to the swoid. This success served as a rignatof revolt 
to many other parts of the kf^gdortif. The English^ repenting 
of their former too easy submissibn, seemed determmed to 
make ofie ^eat effi^rt for the recovery of dieir liberty and th^ 
expulsion of their oppressors'. 

Undismayed amidst diese aferms, William marched against 
the inaiH^tits in the n^drth; whom he considered as most for- 
midable, j^ dioosii^, however, to trust entirely to force, he 
en^avoured to weaken die rebek by detaching the Danes from 
them^ He prevailed upon Osbeitie, by bi^ prescntSy and the 
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Bberty of phuderiog ibe r^xiiflt, to d^tMrt hte ^ngi^ments. 
JNfeny English nobfemen, in despair, feUo«^ the unwoitb? 
example, and made sobmissions to the* conqueror. Malcdm, 
coming too late to support his confederates, was obliged tore- 
-^^^ tire;, and the Normws again iriutnplied. Priocc 
A. D. lUTU. j^jgjjy escaped to the court of thdt momrdi; but 
he afterwards submitted to his enemy, and was permitted to 
live unmolested in England^. 

Williani^s seemii^ clemency proceeded only from political 
considerationsy or from his esteem of individunls ; bis-lieart was 
hardened a|;ainst all compasuon toward the Engfisb as a peo- 
ple; and he scruidedvia nmmxt^ bsw^fee vkdent^ wlueh seem* 
ed requkitetosufyportbiB plan of ^rannical adnMnisttatioo. 
To punidii the Norttmrnbriafis^ «id incapactetiB Aemlnin 
eVer more molestiiig.hisi, he issued of^dersfor byifigf waste the 
wbi^ GOHptry between tiie Humber a^ ifao Tyne*. The 
licmses were miuced to adbes by the unfeeling Nomaans; <fae 
catde wer« seized anddriven away; the instruflnents of hasbttod- 
ly were destroyed; and die inbabitaiitB wtre cdmpelled eitto 
to seek a subsisteQce m Ae southern parts of Sooteld, or to 

perish miserably in the woods fimo cold and hoMar. The 
lives of a hundi^ diousaad persons are ccmiputod to^w be^ 

sacrificed to this strojke of barbarous policy*; whiclm bf seekii^ 
a remedy Sar a teanpcniy evil, iidicted a lasting wound on ^ 
power and papulation of the country. 
; The insurreetioiis ttid consjnracies, in diieiieiiC |»rts of ^ 
kingdom, had invdved the bulk of the landholders 4a ibe go^ 
of treason; and the king rigoroudy executed agaiast Ihem Ac 
laws c£ forfeiture and attainder. Their lives were ooannooly 
spared; but their estates were eMier annexed to the fajwl do- 
main, or conferred with the most fnrofuse bounty on d^ Nor- 
mans and other forei^ers. Against a people thus. ^^^!^ 
destructioni any 9U8^cion serv^ as the most undoabtadprow 
of guilt, it was a sumcient crime ia an Englishman IP be opu- 
lent, noUe^^ or powerful : and the pc^tgr of the king, cpocun^ 
with the ra|»c|ty of needy adventurers^ producM an aitno^j 
total revolution in thq landed property of the kkigdom. ^^^^ 
and honorable families were reduced to begnry. The ooU? 
vf^ee treated with ignommy and contempt; ifiay had d>e nort* 
ficati(m ta se^ their casdes and manpis possessed bgr ^'^'^^ 
of the meanest condition^ and to find dien^ves ex^^^^ 
every road that led either to ridbss or preferaaMentf. • , , 
Power naturally foUowa property. This, change of 1**^**^' 
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ers alone, tlmrefere, gave great security to the Norman govern-' 
menL But WiUiain ^so took care^ by the new institutions thaK 
he established, to retain for ey&r die mililary authority in those 
hands which enabled him to acquire the kingdom. He in- 
troduced mto England the feudal polity, which he found estab- 
lished in France and Normandy ; and which, during that age, 
was the fidundation both of the stability and of the disorders in 
most of the monarchical governments of Europe. He divided 
all the lands of England, with few exceptions, into baronies $ 
and he conferred these, with the reservation of stated services' 
and payments, on the most considerable of his followers.* The 
barons, who held immediately of the crown, assigned rarts of 
their lands to other foreigners, who were denominated Knights 
or va^salsi and who paid their lord the same duty and submis* 
sion in peace and war^ which he owed to his sovereign. As 
scarcely any of Ae native English were admitted into the first 
rank^ the few who retained any taoded property were riad to 
be received into the second, and, under me protecticm cSP some 
pow«rfiil Norman, to load thomaelves and their posterity with 
a grievous servitude for estates which had been transmitted 
free to them fiom theur aooeslon^^ 

William's next regulations regarded Hat church. He deposed 
Sti|pnd, the primate, and severtu other English bishops, by the 
assManoe of Ermenfroy, the pope^s legate; and as it was a nxed 
maxim in his re^, as well as in some of the subsequent, that 
no native of the i&nd diould be advanced to any dimity, eccle- 
siaslical, civil, or adilitary, the king promoted Lannanc, a Mi** 
l^eae monk) la the see of Canto-bury. That prelate professed 
tibe most devoted attachment to RomC) wbic^ thencrforth daily ^ 
increased in En^and, and beoame very dimgerous to some of 
Witthraft's successors; but the arUtrary power of the Conqueror 
over the English, and his extenave authority over ^ Normans, 
prevented him fhim feeling its inconvenience. He retained the 
clergy in great subjectbn, as well as his lay subjects, and would 
allow DO person of any coiidition or character to dispute his ab- 
solute will and pleasure. None of his ministers or barons, what- 
ever mi^t be tMir ofaices, could be subjected to spiritual cen- 
sures, until his eonseot was. obtained. He jnrohibited his people 
from acknowledging any one as pope, ^om he himself IukI not 
' * andhe ordered that all ecclesiastical canons, voted 
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niu^ sfood^ Aadd be subgMtted to ten, - ami wHfi aihy his 
aul^itf, before they couM be valid The fisme saoctioQ wa» 
required for buUe or letters from Rome, before tbey wnsx pro- 
d^jced. Aod when the imperious Gregory VIL»< wbom we have 
seen tyr^isine over kings and emperors^ wsoCe to this moo* 
arch Mjquiring nim to fulm his promise of ddcig- homage for 
^e kingdom oi Et^land to the see of Rome^ md to 4ead him 
that tribute which his predecessors had been accuslMMd to pay 
to the vioar of Christ (meaning JSt. Petm^^ Paice^ a charitable 
donation of the Saxon princes^ which the court of Bmne^ as 
usual, was inclined to ccnsiru& into afa^dge of sufa9ec^i<>° ^^ 
l^nowledged by ^e kk^dom)^ William cooUy replied, that the 
inoney should be remitted as foi^merly, but that he neither pro- 
mised to do homaee to Rtnne, nor etiteriained aiay. thoughts of 
^posing th^t servitude oil his kin^dom^^. 

The following anecdote shows, m a sliU stronger light, the 
9PiHempt of this prince for eccl^iastkas^ dominioa. Odc^ bi- 
shop of Bayeux, me king'srosatecnal brodier, whom be had at- 
ated earl of Keot, and entnurted with a great shore of power, 
had'amassed immense riches ; and, agree^ibfy to die uaoal pro- 
gress of human wishes, he began to regard his peeseotcmineDce 
as only a step to future gtan&ir. He even aai^red to tfae^papa- 
cy, and had resdved totiansmit all his wealnfa to Itdyyandgo 
thither with seversil noblemen, whom he h»l persuaded to fol- 
low his example, in hopes of establfishments under the fiitme 
pope. William waft no sooner informed, of this sdienw, ifaae he 
accused Odo of treason, and ordeied hkn to i>e amsted; but 
nobody would lav hands on the bishop. The long wasifaeisfcie 
obliged to seiae him; and when Odo insiaied, tlmt, m a ptdate, 
he was exempt from all temporal jurisdictioo, WilUam holdij 
replied, ^< I arresl not the bishop, but the earl!" and aooord- 
ingly sent hhn prisoner into Normandy, where he was. loog 
detailed in custody, notwidistanifing die lemoostnuieis vA 
menaces of the pope''. 

The £nglish had the cruel mortification tofind, Oat their 
king^s auth<»'i^, however worthy of a sofwreign m inn^ ^' 
stances, ^nerally tended to thek c^^eashm, or to perpetuate 
thek subjection. He had even eitf^ertained^e difficult pn^f^ 
of totally abolishing their hagnage. He ofdered the Juigush 
youth to be instruOed in the Frendi tongue, in> t& tbeschbois 
throughout the km^om. The pleadings m the supreme courts 
of judicature were m French : the deeds wcce ofiten dni^ P 
the same language; the laws were composed'in Aat kfiom* ^^ 
other tongue was used at court: it became the langus^ ^^ 
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faahianaUe MttMies : aad nmny of the asthres thennelves af« 
fccted to excel in it'^* To this attempt of the Conqu»or, and 
to Uie foreign domimons so long annexed to the ocown oS Eng- 
land, we owe the great mixture of French at present to be 
found in. our language. 

While WiUiam was thus wantonly exercising his tyranny 
over £iigland, his foreign affairs fell into disorder; and the op« 
pressed Engfeh assisted him in their retrieval. Fiilk^ count of 
Anjou, had seized die province of Maine, which had feUen 
unaer the dominion of the duke of Normandy, by the will d 
Herbert, the last coont. But WiUiam,^by the assise . ^^^ • 

tance of Us new subjects, soon obliged thediAa- ^* ^' ^^'•^* 
bitasts, who had revolted, to retam to thdr duty, and the 
count of Anjoa to renoimoe his pretensions^. 

The king now passed some years in Normandy, where his- 
presence was become necessary on account ei the turbulent dis-* 
position of his eldest son Robert, who openly a^ired at indepen* 
dency,and4lemanded immediate possessiOQofNor* .„g 

mand^ and Maine. WiUiam gave him a positive * * 
refusal^ repeating that homely saying, that he never intended to 
throw off nis clothes till he went to b^ He accordingly called 
over an anny of Englishmen, under his ancient captains, who 
bravely expUed Robert and his adherents. The prince took 
shelter in me caaide of Gerberc^ in the Beauvoisis, which the 
king of France, who secretly favoured his pretensions, had pro- 
vided fiar hinu In this fortress he was closely besieged by his 
father, against whom he made a gallant defence ; and many ren- 
counters passed, which resembled more the single combats of 
diivalry /dian die military opemtions of armies. One was too 
remarkable, by iis circumstances and its event, to be omitted. 
Robert, encoonterinfi; the km^^ who was concealed ^^^g 

by hisAeimet, wounded and dismounted him, when, 
caU]i^:€Qr assistance^ his voice discovered him to his son, who, 
struck with a sense of remc»«e, duty, and the dread of greater 
guilt;r inBtently threw himself at William^s feet, craved pardon 
lor his offiences, and oAered to purchase forgiveness by any 
atonement. A return of kindness, however^ did not immedi^ 
ately ansae. William's military pride was wounded, and his 
re^ntment was too obstinate at once to yield ; but a recon- 
citiatioa was eiected by the mlerpositi(m of ttt queen and the 
noblesi'. «...,..«.*.-...-.^ 

Thepeaccable state of WHJiam'sa&irs nowgavehim leisure 
to finish an undertaking, which proves his great and extensive 
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genius, md does honour to hfe memorjF. It was a gneral sur- 
vey of all the lands in England ; their extent in each district 
infli ^^ proprietors, tenures, value ; the quantity of 
A. D. lub . jugj^jjQ^^ pasture, wood, and arable kuid which 
they contained ; and, in some counUes, the number of tenants, 
cottagers, and slaves of all denominations, who lived upoo 
them. This valuable piece of antiquity, called the Domesdaj- 
t>ook, is still preserved in the Exchequer, and coatributes to 
the illustration oif ^e ancient state of England. 

William, like all the Normans, was mudi attached to the 
manly amusement of hutKing ; and his passion for that sport be 
cruelly indulged at the expense, of his unha{4>y subjects. Not 
content with those large forests which the Saxon kings possess- 
ed in all parts of England, he resolved to make a new forest 
near Winchester, the usual place of his residence. For that 
purpose he laid waste the country for an extent of thirty miles 
in Hampshire^ expelling the inluibitants from their houses^ 
seizing their |Hroperty, and demolishing churches and convents, 
without makuiff the sufferers any compensation for the injiuy^** 

The death ^ this pripCe was occasioned by a qusunrel not al- 
togethibr worthy of his life. A witticism gave rise to war. Wil- 
liam, who was becomie corpulent, had been detained in bed by 
sickness, while in N<^rroandy — a circumstance whidi gave ths 
French king occasion to say, with the vivacity. natural to bis 
country, that he was surprised his brother of England should 
be so long in being delivered of his bie belly. William, ennpA 
at this levity, swore, ^* by the brightness and resurrection of 
God!'' his usual oath, that, at his risings he would present so 
many lighis at the church of Notre Dame, as would give little 
pleasure to the king of France ; — alluding to the usual practice 
at that time, of carrving a torch to church after child-birtfa. 
On his recovery, he led an army into the Isb of France, and 
laid every thing waste with fire and sword. But the progress 
of his hostility was stopped bv an accidents which put an end to 
the English monarch's life. His Korse suddenly starting a^f' 
he bruised his belly on the pommel of the saddle ; and this 
Sent 9 1087 ^^^^> joined to his former bad habit of bodyi 
. '^ ' * * brought on a mortification^ of which he died, at 
the a?e of sixty-one, or (as some say) sixty-fi3ur years''* He 
left Normandy and Maine to Robert : he wrote to Lanfi^^ 
desiring him to crown his second son William king of ^' 
land ; and he bequeathed to Henry die possessions of his n^' 
ther Matilda. 

U H. Haotinpl. Ub. ti Gal« Mtlmetb. lib. iu. 
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The charact^ of prnices are best seen in their acticms. I 
shall, hoirever, ^?e you a concise character of the Conqueror ;' 
for such he ulthnately proved, though little more than a condi- 
tional sovereign ivhen he first received^the submissions of the* 
£ngl]^ nation^. The spirit of William I., says a philosophic 
historian, was bold and enterprising, yet guided by prudence, 
and his exorbitant ambition, which my little under die restraints 
of justice, and sdH less under diose of humanity,, ever submitted 
to the dictates of reason and sound poHcy. Though not bsen- 
sible to generosin% he was hardened against Gompassi<m ; ahd 
he seemed equidly ostentadous and ambitus ot ecbUj m his 
clemency and in his' vengeance. 

William II. ^sumamed BufUs^ or the red, from the colour of 
his hair) was quickly crowned king rfEnriaoid^ in consequence 
of lus fadier's recommendatory letters to me primate ; and Ro- 
bert, at the same time,*took peaceable possession of Normandy. 
But this pidrddon of the Conqueror's dominions, thoudi appa- 
rently ma<fe widiout any violence or opposition, occasioned in 
England many discontents, which seemed to promise a sudden 
revdutton. The Norman barons^ who possessed large estates 
both in England and tfieir own country, wer6 uneasy at die se- 
paration of those territories, and foresaw diat,^ as it would be 
impossible for diem to preserve long dieir adlegiance to two 
masters, they must necessarily resign their ancient property or 
their new acquisitkxis. Robert's tide to Normandy diey es- 
teemed incontestible ; his claim to England diey diou&^ht plau- 
sible : diey therefcHre wished that this prince, who alone had 
any pretensions to unite the duchy and kingdom, might be put 
in possession of both^^. 

A comparison between the personal qualities of the two princea 
also led me malcontents to prefer the elder. Robert was brave^ 
c^n, sincere, generous ; whereas William, though not less 
brave than his brother, was violent, haughty, tyrannical, suid 
seemed disix>sed to govern more by fear than the love of his 
people. The bishop of Bayeux, who had been released from 
prison on the death of the Ccxiqueror, enforced all . ^^^ 

these motives with the dissatisfied bflurons, and en- ^* ^" AUOB. 
gaged many of them in a formal conspiracy to deduone die 

king. 

• 

If William aet^ to unifonnly like a conqueror, that before the end of hia rein, there 
VM teareely one Englishman vho vas either earl, baron, bi8hop,-or abbot. (Guh Malibesb. 
lib. iii.—Ingul|)b.) Perhaps no revolution was ever attended with so oomgfiete and suddett 
a ebsnge of power and piioperty, as that which was effect^'d by the duke of- Normandr. 
Kot'wat the administration of any prince ever more absolute than that of Willinok I., 
(hough the gorernment which he established was not exteriorly a despotisniy but a feudal 
RMoarehy. 
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i!jipecaii|f iinvieiwis rappofff vooi mwuOuKBi^mts^ 
tcxs hastened to ptrt tfaemselTes m a mUiluy pw 
fiam, sensible of his perilous sftnation^ endearroorei to pvmrkfe 
n^inst the threatmed dinger by gafatfng the nSsc^ktm of the 
Eaglii^, who aealoualjr embraced his cause, Opoii teoeiviiH^ 
some general promises of good treatment^ and leava to bvnt in 
die royal forests^ having nowloatall hopes of i ec w e t i wg Iheir 
andent liberties. By their assiataooe the kinr was mmSked to 
subdue the r^la; but Uksc Narmanbaronstroo had reaasiaed 
iUdfiful to him were die only gainers. He paid little fogard to 
the pitn^sises madeto hia£n^mi«ufa^eotSy whostiHfeuiid tfaem* 
selves exposed to the same oppressions which they had expt- 
rienoed duving tfae reign ofihe Conqueror, and whiduwoeemig* 
men^ by the tyetniMealtenyerof the present monaffc h P> £iren 
the privii^esof die diufch farmed but a ieeUe rampart against 
theimirpationsof Wilham: yet the terror of his aimovltf, con- 
firmed by the suppression of the hte insunreotioRS, kept eireiy 
one in subjection, notwithstanding the muroHira of thedeigy; 
and preserved general tranquillity in Engiand^ 

Wittiameven dioughthhuseif sufficiinidy powerfultodiBturb 
his brother in the possession of Normandy, and bribed-aeveral 
Nomian4»rons to fiivour his ui^t daioi. The ihske had sto 
reason, to apprehend danger from the intrigues of hb brvdKT 
Heniy, who inherited more of his &ther^s money than Im odier 
possessbns, and had fumisbed Robert, during bis prepamtions 
against Enghttid^ with die sum of three thousand mnics; in re- 
twn for which slender supply he had been put in posseasioBof 
die Cotentin, aknost one third of the duke's dominions. But 
these two brothers, notwithstanding their mutual jealousies^ now 
inon ^^^ ^ order to defend dieir territories agmnst 
A. D. luw. theambitiottof die king of England, whoamaied 
IB Nonnandy at the head of a numerous army; and aflbvs 
seemed to be hastening to extremity, when an aceommodation 
was brought about by die interposition of the nobility* 

Prince Henry, however, disgusted at the terms of that i^pee- 
ment, in which he thoii^t himself treated widineglect, redred 
16 St. Mi AiaePs Mount, a strong fortress on the coast ti Nor* 
mh^dy^ and infested die neighbauring country- with his 4acw- 
sions. Robert and William, his two brodiers, besieged him ia 
this place, and had nearly obliged him to surrender by reason 
of the scarcity of water; when the elder, hearing of hisfbttAei^ 
distress, granted him permission to obtain a supply, and also 

SOChton. Sax.— Gill. M«lmetb.1ib ir.— The tppliMtloii of William, bowevvf^ tad the 
tttrtiee they had rendered him, made the naUvea aensible of their importanae tar reaiM of 
their numbers ; and they mduallT raeOf«red tbeiretaRq«enae io the aoane « tha itraf* 
glei between the kh^ aod the ooblet. 
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sent him some jipps of - wise fw his own tri bl e a conduct 
which could 011I7 have been dictated by the generous but ro- 
mantic spirit of cbivaliy that pcevailed in those times^ and with 
which the duke was strcxigly infected. Being reproved l^ 
William for this imprudentgenerosity, Robert replied, *< What! 
^^ shall I suffsr my brother tp die of thirst ? — Where shall we 
<^ find aoplher brother when he is gone ?'' 

WiUiaoi* during this siege, also performed an act of genero- 
sity less auiled to his character. Ridine out alone to survey 
the fortress, he was attacked by two soldiers, and dismounted. 
One of the assailants drew bis sword, in order to despatch the 
king« . *^ Hold, knave V^ cried WilUam, <' T am the king of 
^^ Enriand.'^ The soldier suspended his blow, and rabed the 
king from the ground ; who, charmed with the fellow^s beha- 
Yiour^rewarded himhandsomely,and took him intohisservice*^ 

Prince Henry was at hist obliged to capitulate $and, being de- 
spoiled of all his dominions, wandered about for some . ^g . 
t}ra&wjthveryfewatlendantssm.dofteningreatpoverty.^' * 

William was afterwards engaged in humbling the Scots and 
Welsh, who had infested England with their incursions. He 
had idso ciO(»»ion to ^uell a con^Mracy of his own « ^g^ 

barons, who were desirous of exalting to the throne ^* ^* 
Stj^phen, count of Aumale, nephew of the Conqueror. But the 
Roise of these petty wars and commotions was quite sunk in the 
tumult (rf'the Crusades^ which then engaged the attention of all 
Europe, and have since attracted the curiosity of mankind, as 
the lAost extftordinary examples of human foUy that were ever 
exhibited on the face of the ^lobe. The cause and conse- 
<|ueooes of these pious enterprises I shall afterwards have oc- 
cmaipn to consider ; at present I shall only speak of them as 
they affect the history of England. 

The duke of Normandy, impelled by the bravery, and mis- 
taken fftn^rosity of his spirit, early enlisted himself in the first 
crusade ; but, being alws^ unprovided with money, he found it 
woHdd be impossible for him, without some supply, to appear in 
a manner suitable to hb rank at die head of his numerous vas- 
sals, who^ transported with the general fury, were desirous of 
fUlowing him into Asia. He therdbre resolved to mortgage his 
dcroiniOBS, which he had not (prudence to govern ; and he offer- 
ed them to his brother William, who kept aloof from all those 
fanatical and romantic warriors, for so small a sum as ten thou- 
sand marks**. The bai^in was concluded, and .^gg 
William took possession of Normandy and Maine ; * ' 

9t G0I. Malmesb. 1i!>. ?v.— M. Psris. «2 Hoved. AniuiL 
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m foil hopes cf 6Miarifi|f liis eternal salM^km. 

In ihe mean lime WiUiam, Mk> regarded 4Mify die Ainga of 
Ibis worid, was engaged iea qtiarrei widi Anseki^ i^dibfahop 
of CantertMHy^ a Fiedmonteaemaide) whem he ivMifd to deprive 
^sf his see for refractory befaavionr. ABsdm a pp ca i ed<o Rome 
against the king's injustice ; and afiHcs came tovMh extnmi- 
ties, that the primate^ fin^g it dan^eroas tOTemain ia the km^- 
,^Q^ dom^ desired pemrisaKxi to retire beyofid aea. It 
A. J), ivvfi. i^aggnuited fahn ; bat all hb tempontitie^ wen 
oeofiscadad He was received m&i great reapeotbjrUibaB li., 
'who comidtrsd him as a martyr in fte oause of Kligion, and 
even (tireaitened the king vf¥h die sentence of exooMimmica- 
tion for his frnxseedings against die prknate**. 

Ansrfm aftemvanls ^distsnguMhed himodf in the aoi«cfl of 
Sari, itfhcve die famoas ^sp^lMtween 4he Ofeek «nd I-atio 
duircbes, i^tive to ^eproeeMum of die diird persoii of the 
Trinity, was agitaled ; nahieh', ivhcriier "Ihe iidiy Ghoac firo- 
ceeded ^m the i^dier and IM Son, 4}r flpom die F4Mher only. 
A ' 10Q9 ^^ ^^^ assisted in a <soiinc9 at Rome, where ^• 
* ^* * fitoal censures were denounced against idl ocdesi' 
astics who did liomage to laymen for dieir bmefioes, and all 
laymen wiio exacted such homage. The argomeota oaod on 
thaft occasion, in fa^ow of die "cAergy, are worthy of die igno- 
rance of die age, and strongly mark die grasssuperdydon mto 
which die human mind was sunk. 

The ceremcny of feudal honnge I have alreoAf mendoned. 
TheRomishoouncilnowdeclanedy that such sabnussion was in* 
consistent widi the dignity off die sacerdotal cfhamoier, as well 
as widi die independence of ihechurch : *' F-or,^ bM Uifean, 
it is a most exeoable diing, that holy hands, appoiflled to Mr- 
form what was never granted to any angel^ to^cmato Oodthe 
'« Cfeator, 4md offer ium to God bis fhdier, fordieaaliiiden^ 
*^ mankind,' should be reduced to die h m flHi rthi g baaeMBs of 
^^ slavishly mingling with profane hands, wMdi, moidea bnog 
*^ soiled with repine and Uoodahed, are day mdwif^anploy- 
^* ed in impure offices and obaoene oanweiif* ^ 

The (anatidsm <yf die dmes afforded die kmg of b^jhaid 
second opportunity of incioasing Iris domtmons. Motoo and 
Gttiennewere oflferedtobe moifgaged tobim, fordiesflaa^pioas 
purpose diat bad induoedliia biother Rdbert to pur Mmbi pas- 

S8 E«dni. Hiat. Xoveivin, lib. ii.— Order. Vital. 

84 Ficury, Hi«t. Eccles.— Anfjlia. Sacra, vol. i.— Sifn.Buneln.-^CadmerpVliofrasprf- 
jent at th«'4*oQnolly iiJormB ot, that, or the elone^thb impiws ipeeoh #r bkhtfacu, ill 
the ▼eoerable fatbert cried •* Jlmeri / Amen^'' 
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segsioii cf fefamwui^ and Mrinc^ l%e temia nme ac 
but be£c»e tiaey wefe folfiU^ ai^ afidkleftl put ua mi U> Witi 
liaofi's life,, andaU bi& a«A>kmi8 pFOfGcts. Walter i| a 11 /w 
Tyirel, a F^«cll^ka^ght, wawkaWc foe Wsad- ^^S?"^'^^"^' 
dresS' ki airelMiy, atteiided bam in Ae New Foceat, fw the pur- 
pose of himtiiigs mij aa tlie king had dismouBtod' aftar the 
chase, bis campanion, eager to sbaw hk dextedty, disdaMgad 
ao aiVQw at a^ atig) which suddenly stasied befcue hkHb ^Fhe 
arrow, glancing against a tree, struck WiUjam^ti^ die heast^ and 
instantly kiilKl him; «4iik Tsnrel, without mformiag any on^ of 
the aocnlent, putsfmrs to his^horoe, h^atcned to the sea^ahoreN 
embarkitd for rrancetand joined in theciusadef a penance which 
he itupoaed on himsetf- for this involiptary oAvm^ and whidh 
was deemed sufficientvto expiate comes- of the blackest dye' '. 

William It^ thoi^ a man of sound understandioe, appears 
to haye been a vic4ent and tfTamneaJL frince, a perfidious, ea- 
ci»AxHiisg»,iH^^aqMtH]s neigbbou^^^ an unkind andung^ 
nenwa lelativefc His vicesi, however, have probablRr been ex- 
aggemted by the monkish writars, the only historians of those 
times, a8.b^,m^ utterly void of su^pttatition,' and had not even 
a decent teepqct ^rdieioRr Of diis many examples mi|{fit be 
addo^f but one wiU be auffifiient. When the body of Ae 
clemr jpreaetttBd a petitbn, that he wcmld §^ve them leave to 
Sena a form of prayer to be used in all thechunehesof Engbndg 
'^hatOed wotmmoTettie heaciof the king to appcH^ 
bjshcMp !'^ (fioc he had kept the revenues or tempomlitiea of the 
see of Canierbuijr in his own hands for the space of four years) 
he CMelmaly lepiied^ '* You may pray as you please, and I w9l 
act as I please' * .^' Had he lived a few years longer, be might 
greedy have ecdar^ed bis dpaaiaiona; and, aa he waa ibe most 
powemiland politie prince in Europe, he misfit perhaps have 
oeeome it& arbiter. He built the Tower, Westminster hall, 
and Uoudon-bridge, monuments of his greatness which still 
remain^ Hia meat liberal measure was die sendiqg of an am^ 
ia^ SfPoHiafidf m order to restore £dg»r, the true heir of that 
cmwn^ the son of Malcolm Canmorey by Manaret^ siMer o(^ 
Edgar Athelmg. The enterpnae was auccessra. 

Aa Williavn liufiia was never mnrried, and consequendy 
could leave no lawful issue, the crown of England nom belong- 
ed to his brother Robert, both by the tight dT birdi and c^ so- 
IcBin oovipaet^ lattfied bj the nobilitv. But a9 fvinee Henry 
was huntkig in the new forest when Rufus fell, he immediately 
g^lk^ped to Winchester^ secured the royal treasure, was saluted 
«bg, and jtfoceeded to the exercise of the aovereigti authority* . 



Sensible, however, tfiat a crown usuxped agtt&ist flfiihe rales of 
justice would sit very unsteady' on his bead, he resdived, by 
fair professions at least, to gain the afbetbns of his subjects. 
Besides taking the usual coronation oalh, to maintain ^e con- 
stitution, and to execute justice, he na^ed a charttnr, vdatk 
was calculated to remedy many of the grievous oppressions 
complained of during the reign of his fe&er and Ms bft>tiier; 
and he promised a general confirmation and observance '^ the 
laws of Edward the Confessor*^. 

To fix himself more firmly on the throne, the Uii^ reealfed 
archbishop Anselm^ and reinstated him in the sefeof Olttiter- 
bury. Hralso married Matiidd, daughter of MaiooHH, and 
niece to Edg&r Atheling. And this marriaM, more tfMHn any 
odier measure of his reign, tended to endear Henry to his;Eng- 
lish subjects, who had felt so severely tile tyranny of 'tile Nor- 
roansy that tiiey reflected with infinite regret on tiiei^^arftier li- 
berty, and hoped for a more equal and mild admift tetWuimi , 
when die blooa of dieir nadve princes should be afiittd with 
that of dieir new sovereigns. But the policy and puixdence of 
Henry were in danger of being frustratea by thfeiMKulSii wpear- 
ance of Robert, who returned fh>m the Holy liand wi6cit a 
month after the death of WilHata If., took pOsisession-dPNor- 
martdy without itsistance, and made pre^aratidm- for ifittertiig 
his claim to the En^ish throne. ' - - 

The g^eat reputation which Robert fiad tibquifediii^ie Cast 
favoured his pretensions ; and the Norman baH>(iS', ^iSXt impress- 
ed with apprehensions of the consequences of the sis^paration of 
the dtiehy and kingdom, manifested the sameidKsoootenC whJch 
had appeared on the accession of Rufus. flenrV was therefore 
in danger of being dethroned: and it was only mrough 4ie ex- 
hortations of archbishop Anselnilthiit a considerable miniber of 
• ,v. . his subjects were engaged to oppo* Reibert^ who 
A. D. iiui. i^^j landed at Portsmouth. The two armie* iron- 
tinued some days in sight of each other without comiag-^ ac- 
tion) and, by the persuasion of di^ same prelate, a treaiy was 
Included between the brothers. '- ' 

It was agreed that Robert should resign his pretensions to 
the Crown of England for an annual pension of thi^ee tiMusand 
marks : diat if either of the princes shotild die wltlieuf issue, 
the other should succeed to his dominions : that the aAerents 
df each should bt reinstated in dieir honours Mif pimMm n&ns: 
and that neither the king nor the diike should thencefiMrth coun- 
tenance the enemies dT each other**. But these conditions, 
though so favourable to Henry, weie sobn violated t>y his ra- 
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pacitf ahd JMSriMliaii* lie indeed restoitd the estates of Ho* 
berths adherems) box took caire. 4bat they should not remain 
IrHig in undisturbed possession ; and various pretences were 
formed for desjpdiing uid humblin?'adl who^ in his optfiion^ 
had either iDeluiation or al^ities to disturb^his government. 

Enraged at the ftte ei his friends^ Robert impfudeiitly Ten- 
tured into En^aod, but mdt with 8ii(h an uiifavounible'reca|)* ' 
tion» that he was alarmed (en his own safety, and ^lad to par- 
chase bis escape with the toss of his pension. ' One mdiscretido • 
followed anotMr. Ttie a£^s of Normartdy fdl into confusion ; 
Henry went over, by invitadori, to regulate them ; but, instead 
of supporting his ferodio^sautlM^ity, he mcreased t^ discon*. 
tent by every art of bribery^ intrigue, ^oki iiisinuationy and at 
length made himself master of the duchy. The unfortunate 
Hobert, who seemed bom only to be the sport of fcMrtime , ivas 
defeated at Tenerdiebrai, and carried prisoner into ,^^0^ 

£i^land. He remained in custody above twen^- * * 
seven years, and died acapdve in the castle of Cardiff, in Gla- . 
morsansbire*. 

liie acquisition of Normioidy was a great point of Henry^s 
ambition^ not only as it was the ancient inheritimce of his famU^, 
but as it gave him oonsideraUe weight oa the continent. The 
injustice oi the usurpation, however^ was a souirce of tnquie' 
tude ; and the jealousy of the French monarch gave rise to those 
wsus which were to prove so injurious to posterity. Louis VI.,, 
in concert with the counts of Anjou and Flanders, supported the 
claim of William^ son of Robert, to theducby of Normandy : he 
even craved the assistance of the church for the true hek, andi 
reprobated the enormity of detaining in prison so brave a prince 
as Robert, one of the most eminent champions of the cross. 
But Henry knew how to defend the rights of his crown witbt 
vigour, and yet with dexterit}% He detached the' covmt of An*r 
jou from the alliance, by contracting his son William to diat 
prince's daughter, while he gained the pope and his favourites 
by liberal presents and promises. Calixtus U., ^ n* mg 
who was then in France, declared, rfter a confe* * * ''• 
rence with Henry, that oi all men, whom he had ever seen^ tne ' 
king of England was beyond comparison the most dogueta^ 
zxiA persuasive^. The oompb^ints of the Norman prince were 
thenceforth disregarded. 

Tte military operations of Louts proved as tmsuccessfiil as 
his intrigues. The French and Englii^ armies engaged near* 

80 Gii] MalflMBl». lib. v.-^The ttoty of his Mpg d^iftknd of bi» a^t «|ip«n to be ill- 
fbukded. SO Gal. Mabneil. 



ved. wi A . gpeat l^cavefy. Henry tmisslf witt in mwHneiit d»^ 

i|ied Crispbib whalM^ JGolkyvred tha fi>miiiQj»» of WiUiftm ; but, 
rather xwa^thao in^miclated by due bkyw^ dMi kviKfollecled 
att bi6 mi^bit^ and brM hk anlsgo^ 

liah^aniiiurtedby die ^Bca«i|4i of thenr oot^reign, ^r iheFreneh 
to a total tout ; an^ aft aowmiiiodaliQ& aootk amt took place 
bjrtween iIm^ two imoaiefafiv r which the iotareste of young 
Wtttiatn wane eotifsely n^^wted^K 

Hemy's puUic proipen^ waa emrhidaiiced by a domestic 
^ ficirv VM^farttine* His son WiWan^kad acMeotRpanied 
A. x>. "^- hjwa j«tQ Nonmody, but peri^ied» hi» i^tum. 
Hfi was ansious to gi^tficsi to laiid;.aftd tlie captaw of bis 
vessel^ being ifttopucatod with. li(|Uor, heedlessly ran her on a 
rock ;. where ake was dashed, to^ pieces. Besides the priace, 
above one hundred and forty YOung oobkaaM or knights were 
lost on this occasion'^ The. king was so aauch affect at the 
intelligence, that he is said never to have smiled mofe* 

Heavy had now no legitimafa issue« escept Malttda^ die wi- 

1 1 o,^ dow of die en^peror Henry V.,,whosehand be after* 

A. IS. 1 /. wardsbe^wedonGeoffireyPlaotagenet» aoofof the 

count of Axt^^ He endeavoured toseeure her aiKScessioB to 

aU his dominions^ and oUigied the barons^ of Nonuody aod 

1133 Co^wdto swear fealty to her. After six yeei's she 

* * * was delivered of a soa, who received the narae of 
Henry ; and the king, ferther to ensnre the suecess]dn>,onler' 
ed all the nobles to renew the oath which they had tak^ and 
al^a to swear fealty to hsr inlaat sonP^. 

The joy pf this event, and the pleasure of his daughter's 
obmpanyi indu^eed Henry to remam in Normandy, wh^ b^ 
Dec I ^^^ ^ ^^ sixty-eighth year of his afi^» and the thirty- 
1135 ' ^^^ of his reign. He wasone of the most able and 
* accomplished princes that ever filled the Eajg^ish 
Arone^ posses;»ng. all the qualities, both mental and pwsonal, 
that could adorn his kig^ station, or fit him for t|ie government 
of an extensive territory* His leamii^, which procured Un 
die naAe of Beaudercy or th^Jinc scho&r^ would have distin- 
siished him in private life, and bia talents wojald have ^veo 
Kim an ascendant in any condition. 

The affidrs of FrnMe^ my d£M Philip, and the ereasdes, 
tvhieh. todt their rise in that kingdom, claim your attendoni be- 
fore I speak of die disputed succession of MatUdEi, and of ber < 

M WaUiosh.lljpodipnii NeotruB.— M. 9m^ 
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Heatf Fl aiHageii tft^ Whose reign ldlMb Mtne of flie most 
testing spectacles in the histdry of England. In the mean 
•ne it wiU be proper to ttke a sK^t review df Ae change pro- 
duced in our ancient constitution, and in tiie condition of odr 
Saxon flnccitors; %y ihe Mortnan conqnefirt or rovohition. 

POSTSCiEtPT. 

Having iMferfned yovi, in Mj eighft letter, of ihe chief pomls 
of the Anglo-Saxon govemtnent, tnd teconnted in fhe twelffii 
the improvements In^oduced bj^ ^ great Alfred, I proceed to 
observe 4hat 'Aris hapi^ constiintien wm slmost entirwf subvert- 
ed by the tyranny of ^e first WMiam. The gov e r nm e nt which 
he substituted was a ri^ feudal monarchy, or militarv aristo- 
cracy, in which «i regmr diain of sobordBnation una service 
was estaMished, from ^he sovereign or coAmiinder-in<^hieF, to 
die serf or viRain; and whidh, lilce afi feudal govemmenis, was- 
attended witii a grievons depression of die body 6f tfie people, 
who were daity exposed to Ike insidts, vioieRces, and exactions 
of the noMes, wtiose vassals they all were, and from whose 
oppressive juriscfiction It was difficuk and dangerous for diem 
toappieal. 

1 his depression, as ini^it be expected^ Was more complete 
and humDiatlng in England, under the first Anglo-Nocman 
princes, than in any odier feudal government. The Conqueror, 
by his artful and tyraniMcal policy, by attaindtt^ and oonfoca- 
tions^ liad become* in the course of his reign, proprietor of sJ- 
most aH the lands in Ae kingdom. These lands, however, he 
could not retain, had he been even willing, in his own hands; he 
was under the necessity tsf bestowing the greater part of ifaen(i 
on his Norman captains, or nobles^ me compaoicM^s of his con«- 
quest, and die mstruments of his tyrantiy, who had led thefr 
own vassids to battle^. But those grants he clogged wilh hea- 
vy feudal services, and prestatbns or payments, which no one 
dsMd to rsAise. He was the general of s victorious army, whidi 
was still obliged to continue in a mifitary posture, in order to 
secure the possessions it had seized. And the Anglo-NormaA 
barons, and tenants m Mpke^ by knight-service, who, with the 
c%nified dergy, formed the national assembly^ imposed obliga- 




*<not eonqaer'Cqi^aiid hlmteif : the Normtii btrom, and mj aaeettort 
"joint a<if«nuiren in the enterprise." Dogdnle's Baronage^ toI. i. 
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tions J9t more severe on thiw vaa^ylhe infimcr hndholders 
(consistiqg chiefly oC f^ig^^ MnUemeo), «is well as on the bo- 
dy of the peqp]^, foF; whom ibey aocowd to hav<e qo compas- 
sion^. 

But the rigour of the An^-Nonnan govettoment, and the ty- 
raimical and licentious spirit of the nobles, proved ultimately 
favourable to general liberty* The oppressed people looked up 
to the kingfor protection: and circumstances enabled them to 
jobtain it. The defect in the title of WiHiam II. and of Hemy 
I. induced diem to listen to the complaints of their English sub^ 
. jects, and to redress some of dieir grievances. The people, 
pleaded even with the pfirtial relief afiRnded to tfaein, became 
sensible of their conseqiieqce, S|nd of their obli^licms to the 
.Cfown; while the barons, finding themselves inquiet possession 
of their. EngUrii eslpites, ai>d appieheadhig no future disturb- 
ance from the natives^ borewith inmajtience the burthens impos- 
ed upon them by William Ly ano to which they had readily 
submitted in die hour of conquest and of danger. They saw 
the necessity of being more bdulgent to their vassals, in order 
to obtain sufficient force to enable them to retrench die prero- 
^tives of the sovereign, and of connecting their cause with 

^ The itett oTBiicJhMdf i« tlM 4«lli«f WitUam the Conqttoiw, b t^ 
of oar ttnd«ot hiatorUiiif , who vat almoit coteroponrj with Uiat priooe. « The Notouum,' 
MTftlMi,'*bad BOW folly cxecated the wrath of Heaveo open the EiiglMi. l*here wa5 
«*WdljM7 0M of that eatioB who powa w^ d any; power; Ihej were aH iavelYed m 
«terTitade aiHl •orrow': ioBoraucb, that to be called an Eo^'wbman waa oonsidered as 
** m repRMMh. In thoae oiiterable timea maar oppretaif« tazea and tyrannieal aoatooit were 
•« itttrodueed. The king himaalf, when he fiad let hia landa at their foil naoe, if another 
** tenant eame and offered more, and a third offered ftill more, violated his former engage- 
** menia, and ^e theaa to him who olfisvwd moati and the great men ware miamml with 
*' auch a rage lor money, that ther cared not by what aaeaaa it waa aeqntred. The more 
^ they ulked ofjaitiee, the more hyanootly they aeted. Tboce who weiv called juaticia- 
** riea were the loontahia of all iniqiuqr. SberlAand magMratM* whoaa pceitKar doty it was 
'< to prooounee righteoos judgmenta, were the moat cntel of all tyraota, and greater plun- 
** deren thaa common thirvea and robben.** (Hen. Hnotingd. lib. Yii.) And the aetbor ot 
jtfie Saxoo Chrooiale, in apeakiog of the miceriea of a aubaeqoeut reign* am* that the great 
bamoi " grievoutly oppremed the poor people whh building castlea ; and, when they were 
<* baUt« they filled them with wicked men, or rather devib, who teiced both men and wo* 
** men aappoaed to be poMened of any money, threw them into pnioo, aad pot tlicni to 
'*roore cruel tortorea than the martyra ever endured.** {Chron. Sax. p. 938.) The troth 
of thtt mebmaholy deaoriptkm la corroborated by the teatimooy of , WillMm of Mahaea- 
bonr. 

The grt^at power and raceen of the Norraana rendered them lioentioiii aa well aa tyraa- 
Aiaal. This licentioiunen waa co grea^ that the prioeesa MatiMa, daag^Kr of BCalcota 
Caomore, who had reeeived heredocation in GngUnd, and whs afterwarda married to Hea- 
VT I., thooght it ne c e ss ar y to wear the religiooa habit, in order to preaenne her peraon from 
nobitioii. * Before a great cottnail of the Anglo-Norman clergy, she heraelf deelared, thai 
4ie had been induced by no other motive to put on the veil. And the cooneil admitted her 
plea, in the tollowine memorable words : " when the great king William oooquered ihb 
'< land, many of hia rollower^ elate with their extraordinary auocesa, and thipkiog that all 
" Ihinga ought tube sahserrient to their will and pleasure, not only seized tht: poascsaioos 
*' of the'vanqaished, but invaded thtr honour of their matrons ana virgins. Hence many 
''young ladies, who dreaded such violenees, were induced to scrk shelter in oonvenia, and 
" even to uke the veil as a farther security to their vhtue." Eadm. Biti. lib. iii. 



that of the people. And the people, always formidable by 
their numbers^ courted by^ both parties, and sometimes siding 
with one, sometimes mih the other, in the bloody contests be- 
tween the crown and the barons, recovered by various pro- 
gressive steps, which I shall have occasion to trace in the 
course of my narration, their ancient and natural right to a 
place in the parliament or national assembly. 

Thus restored to a share in the legislature, the English com- 
monalty felt more fuUy their own importance ; and, by a long 
and vigorous struggle, maintained with unexampled persever-' 
ance, they wrested from bodi the king and the nobles all the' 
other rights of a free people, of which their Anglo-Saxon an* 
cestors rad been robbed by the violent invasion and cruel poll* 
cy of William the Norman. To those rights they were enti- 
tled as men, by the great law of nature and reason, which de- 
clares the welfare of the whole community to be the end tA att 
civil government ; atid, as Englishmen, by inheritance. In 
whatever light, therefore, we view the privileges of Ae com* 
mons, they are resumptioks, not vscApatioics. 

In order to establish this important political truth, sofde of 
our popular writers have endeavoured to prove, that tfie peoj^ 
of England were by no means robbed of their liberty or ipcopex^ 
ty by William L, and that the commons had a share in Utitlegi^ 
lature under a// ^e Anglo-Norman princes. But, as this posi- 
tion cannot be maintained without violating historical testimo* 
ny, the advocates for prerogative have had greatly the advan- 
tage in that dispute'^ I have therefore made die usurpations 
of William, in violation of his c6r<Miation oath, the basis of my 
argument. Usurpation can create no right, nor the exercise of 
illegal authority any prerogative. 

36 Mr. Home, in parttooltr, has triamphed OTcr twerj advenftiy. Hb eollected argu- 
ments, sapported bj faots, to prove, *■ that the eoromont origioallT ibnned no part of the 
'* Angto-Norman parliament/' are strong and satisfaatoiy. Bnt the following elanse id the 
Grest Charter is of itself safficient to determine the dispute. *• We will cause to be snm* 
*' moned,*' says the king, "as a ComioN ComrciL of the Kivooom, the anhbkfwp; ttUhfpt^ 
'* earfr, and great Aototu, personally, \n our letters ; and besides, we will ca oset o be sam- 
" moned, in general, by Our sheriffs and bailiffs, all oMert who Houi of oa nr cHiv.'* {Maf. 
Vhart. See. xiv.) This testimony, so fell and ooocltisi?e, when daly weighed, mtut pre- 
eladtt all fature oontroversy on the subject. 
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LETTER XXV. 

Sketch of the French History^ under Philip L and Louis FL, 
with some Account of the first Crumdc. 

PHILIP L, as I have already observed, had been well edu- 
cated, and was not deficient in capacity ; but his mind had ac- 
quired a wrong bias, which prompted him too frequently to prt- 
v^x his interest, or his inclinations, to his honour* His reign is 
not so remarkable for any thing as his marrying Bertrade de 
Montfbrt, duchess of Anjouy while her husband and his cjueen 
were both alive. For this irregularity he was excommunicated 
by Urban It. in the famous council of Clermont, where the first 
Crusade was preached for the recovery of the Holy Land^, — a 
circunistancp which naturally leads me to speak of that extra- 
va^nt expedition, its causes, and its consequences. 

Gregory VII., among bis other vast ideas, had formed, as we 
have seen, the project of uniting the western Christians against 
^ Mc^mmecans, and of recovering Palestine from the hands 
(^ those infidels^; and nothing but his quarrel with the emperor 
Henry IV.^ by which he declared himself an enemy to the civil 
power of princes, could have obstructed the progress of this 
undertaking, conducted by so able a politician, at a time when 
tihe minds of men were fuUy prepared for such an enterprise* 
The work, however, was reserved for a meaner instrument ; 
for a man whose condition could excite no jealousy, and whose 
head was as weak as his imagination was warm. But before I 
mention this man, I must say a few words of the state of tl)e 
JElast at that tin\e, and of the passion for pilgrimages which then 
prevailed in Europe. 

We naturally view with veneration and delight those places 
which have been the residence of any illustrious personage, or 
the scene of any great transaction. Hence arises the enthusiasm 
with which the literati still visit the ruins of Athens and Rome; 
and hence flowed the superstitious devotion with which Chris- 
tians, from the earliest ages of the church, were accustomed to 
visit that country where their religion had commenced, and that 
city in which the Messiah had died for the redemption of those 
who believe in his name. Pilgrimages to the shrines of saints 
and martyrs were also common ; but, as thils distant peregrina- 
tion could not be performed without considerable expense, fa- 

1 Harduto. Coobil. toI. xi. t See Letter XXHL 
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tigue and danger, it appeared more meritorbos than all others^ 
and was soon considered as an expiation for almost every crime* 
And a prevailing opinion, which I before stated^^ respecting 
the Mijlenniumi increased the number and the ardour of the 
credulous devotees that undertook this tedious joorhey. A 
general consternation seized the minds of Christians* Meiny 
relinquished their possessions^ abandoned their friends and fa- 
milies, and hurried with^juiecipitation to the Holy Land, where 
they imagined Christ would 3udderdy appear to jud^e the 
quick and the dead\ 

But the Christians, though ultimately undeceived in regard 
to the day of judgment, had the mortification in these pious 
joumies, to see the holy sepulchre, and the other places sanc- 
tified by the presence of the Saviour, in the hsuids of infidels. 
The followers and the countrymen of Mohammed had early 
made themselves masters of Palestine, which the Greek em- 
pire, far in its decline, was unable to protect against so warlike 
an enemy. They gave little disturbance, however, to those 
zealous pilgrims who daily flocked to Jerusalem : they even al- 
lowed all straaaers, after paying a moderate tribute, to visit the 
sepulchre, perform religious duties, and return in peace. But, 
when the Turks, a Tartar tribe who had embraced the Mos- 
lem creed, had wrested Syria from the Saracens, and taken 
Jerusalem, pilgrims were exposed to outrages of every kind 
from these fierce barbarians. And this change, coinciding with 
the panic of the consummation of all things, and the supposed 
appearance of Christ on Mount Sion, filled Europe with alarm 
and indignation. Every pilgrim who returned from Palestine, 
related the dangers he had encountered in visiting the hol^ city, 
and described, with exaggeration, the cruelty and vexations of 
the Turks, who^ to use the language of those zealots, not only 
profaned the sepulchre of the Lord by their presence, but deri- 
ded the sacred mysteries in the very place of their completion*. 

While the minds of men were thus roused, a fanatical monk, 
commonly known by the name of Peter the Hermit, a native 
of Amiens in Picardy, revived the project of liregory VIL of 
leading all the forces of Christendom against the infidels, and 
of driving them out of the Holy Land. He had made the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, and was so deeply affected with the ^n- 
ger to which tl^t act of piety now exposed Christians, that he 
nin from province to jMrovhice on his return, with a crucifix in 
his hand, exciting princes and people to this holy war; and, 

3 See the l^st note to the XXmd Letter. 

4 Chron. WBL GotlelK mi. BoMet. ReeooSI des Hut. de France, tome z. 

5 Eeaard. Corp. SoripC Mcdii Mn, toI. i. 
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wherever he came, he kindled tfie same enthusiastic ardour 
with which he himself was animated. 

Urban IL) who had at first been doubtful' of the success of 
such a project, at length entered into Peter's views, and sum- 
loo's nioned at Placentia a council, which was holden in 
A. .©• luyd. ^Y^^ ^^^ fields, as no hall was sufficient to contain 
the multitude : it consisted of four thousand ecclesiastics, and 
thirty thousand laymen, ivho all declared for the war against 
the infidels j but none of them heartily engaged in Are enter- 
prise. Urban, therefore, found it necessary to call another coun- 
cil the same year at Clermont, in Auvergne, where the greatest 
prelates, nobfes, and princes, attended ; and when the pope and 
the hermit had concluded their pathetic exhortations, the whole 
assembly, as if impelled by an immediate inspiration, exclaim- 
ed wifli one voice : '' It is the will of God! — It is the will of 
God !'' words which were deemed so memorable, and believed 
to be so much the result of a divine influence, that Aey were 
employed as the motto on the sacred standard, and as the sig- 
nal of rendezvous and battle in all the future exploits of li^ 
champions of the Cross, the symbol chosen by tfie devout com- 
batants, in allusbn to the death of Christ,' as the badge of 
union, and affixed to their right shoulder, whence their expedi- 
tion derived the name of a Crusade*. 

Persons of all ranks flew to arms with the utmost ardour. 
Not only the gallant nobles of that age, with their martial fol- 
lowers, whom the boldness of a romantic enterprise miight have 
been apt to allure, but men in the more humble and pacific sta- 
tions of life, ecclesiastics of every order, and even women, con- 
cealing their sex beneath the disguise of armour, engaged with 
emulation in an undertaking which was deemed so sacred and 
meritorious. The greatest criminals were forward in a service, 
which they regarded as a propitiation for all their crimes. If 
they succeeded, they hoped to make their fortune in this world; 
and if they died, they fondly expected a crown of glory in the 
world to come. Devotion, passion, prejudice, and habit, all 
contributed to the same end; and the combination of so many 
causes^ produced that wonderful emigration by which Europe, 
loosened from its foundations, and impelled by its moving prin> 
ciple, seemed in one united body to precipitate itself upoa Asia^ 

The adventurers soon became so numerous, that meir more 
experienced leaders, the counts of Vermandois, Toulouse, and 
Blois, the duke of Normandy, and Godfrey of Bouillon, prince 

6 Theod. Rtiioart. in Vit. Urbimni H.— Baron. Amud. Eodet. ^1. ki. 

7 Theie are die ezpreieioas of the Greek priaeew «id hktariaD, Anna Conoena. 
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of Brabant, apprehended from the unWieldy magnitude of the 
force,, a defeat of the grand object of the expedition. . ^-^ 

They therefore permitted a vast and undisciplined ^* ^" *"W0. 
multitude to go before them, under the command of Peter the 
Hermit, Walter die Moneyless, and other wild fanatics. 

Peter and his army, before which he walked with sandals on 
his feet, a rope about his waist, and every other mark of monk- 
ish austerity, took the road to Constantmople, through Hungary 
and Bulgaria. Godescald, a German priest, and his banditti, 
took the same route; and trusting that Heaven^ by supernatural 
means, would supfJy all their necessities^ tliey made no provi- 
sion for sulisistence on their march. But they soon found it ex- 
pedient to obtain by plunder what they had vainly expected from 
miracles. Want is ingenious in suggesting pretences for its 
supply. Their fury first discharged itself upon the Jews. As 
the soldiers of Jesus Christ, they thought themselves authorised 
to take revenge upon his murderers: they accordingly fell upon 
those unhappy people, and put to the sword without mercy such 
as would not submit to baptism, seizing their effects as lawful 
prize. In Bavaria alone twelve thousand Jews were massacred, 
and many thousands in the other provinces of Germany. But 
Jews not beingevery-where found, these pious robbers, who had 
tasted the sweets of plunder, and were under no military regu* 
lations, pillaged without distinction, until the inhabitants of the 
countries through which they passed rose andcutoff many thou* 
sands of their number. The Hermit, however, and the remnant 
of his army, at length reached Constantinople, where he receiv- 
ed a fresh supply of German and Italian vagabonds, who were 
guilty of the greatest disorders, pillaging evai the churches*. 

Alexius Comnenus, the Greek emperor, who had applied to 
the princes of the Latin church for succour against the Turks, 
entertained a hope, and but a feeble one^ of obtaining such aid 
as might enable him to repulse the enemy. He was, therefore, 
astonished to see his dominions overwhelmed by an inundation 
of licentbus barbarians, strangers alike to order and discipline^ 
and to hear of the multitudes tkit were following, under differ- 
ent leaders. He contented himself, however, with freeing him«- 
self, as soon as possible, from such troublesome guests, by fur* 
nishing them with vessels to transport themselves to the other 
side of the Bosphorus; and Peter soon saw himself in the plains 
of Asia, at the head of a Christian army, ready to give battle 
to the infidels. Soliman, soltan of Nice, fell upon the disorderly 
crowd, and slaughtered a great number almost without resist- 
ance. Walter the Moneyless, and many other leaders of equal 

8 Mftimbours. Hist det-CroiMdeif tome L 
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distinction, were slain; but Peter the Hecinit found hb way back 
to Constantinople^ where he was considered as a maniac, who 
had enlisted a multitude of madmen to follow him^ 
In the mean time the more disciplined armies arrived at the 

1097 ^^P^^'^' ^^^y» ^^^ ^^^^ there joined by BoeaiondL 
^' ^* * son of Robert Guiscard^ from motives of pdicjr 
rather than piety. Having no other inheritance than the small 
principality of Tarentum, and his own valour, he took advan- 
tage of the epidemic enthusiasm of the times to assemble under 
his banner ten thousand horsemen, well armed, and some infan- 
try 9 with which he hoped to conquer a few provinces either firom 
the Christians or Moslems. His presence alarmed the emperor 
Alexis, with whom he had been tbrmerly at war. But the re- 
fined policy of that prince, who caressed those rapacious allies 
whom he wished to ruin, diverted all his apprehensions of in- 
jur}' from Boemond, or the other leaders Ot the crusade. He 
furnished them with provisions, and tnlnsportedthem safely into 
Asia ; after having conciliated their affections by presents and 
promises, and engaged them to do him homage for the lands 
they should conquer from the Turks*<». 

Asia, like Europe, was then divided into a number of litde 
states, comprehended under the great ones. The Turkish 
princes ))aid an empty homage to the khalif of Bagdad, but were 
m reality his masters: and the soltans, who were very numerous, 
weakened still farther the empire of Mdiiammed by continual 
wars with each other, the necessary consequence of divided 
sway. The soldiers of the Cross, therefore, who, when muster- 
ed on the banks of the Bosphcx'uSy are said to have amounted to 
one hundred thousand horsemen, and six hundred thousand foot, 
were sufficient, (even if we subtract a very larae number from 
this exaggerated account) to have conquered au Asia, had they 
been united under one head, or commanded by leaders diat ob- 
served any concert in their operations. But they w^e imhap- 
pily conducted by men of the most independent, intraotable spi* 
rit, unacquainted with discipline, and enemies to civil or military 
subordination. Thek zeal, howerer^ their bravery, and their 
irresistible force, still carried them foryrard, and advanced them 
to the great end of their enterprise, in spite of the scarcity of 
provisions, the excesses of btigue, and the mfluence of unknown 

1098 ^''™^^* After an obstinate siege, they took Nice, 
* the seat of old Soliman, whose army they had twice 

defeated: they made thenrfselves masters of Antioch, the seat of 
another soltan^ and greatly impaired the strength of the Turks, 
who had so loqg tyrannised over the Arabs". 

9 Anna Conmens Alex. 10 lUiaibMrf , obi lap. 11 GuL MiOneA. Ct. It. 
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The khafif of lEgypt^ whose alliance the Christians had 
hitherto courted, now recovered his atithority in Jerusalem, 
and sent ambassadors to the leaders of the crusade, informing 
them, that they might perform their religious vows, if they 
Avould con^ disarmed to that city. His overtures, however, 
were rejected. He was required to yield up the city to the 
Christians ; and, on his refusal, the champions of the Cross 
advanced to the siq^ of Jerusalem, the acquisition of which 
they considered as the consummation of their labours. 

Xhese pious adventurers were now greatlydiminished by the 
detachments they had made, and the disasters they had sumred; 
and it is even said, that they did not exceed twenty thousand 
foot and fifteen hundred horse, while the garrison of Jerusalem 
consisted of forty thousand men. But, be that as it -^ 

may, after a siege of five weeks, they took the city ^* ^* loyy* 
by asss^It^ and put the garrison and inhabitants to the aword 
without distinction. Arms protected not the brave, nor submis* 
sion the timid : no age or sex received mercy ; infants perished 
by the same sword that pierced their mothers. The streets of 
Jerusalem were covered with heaps of slain ; and the shrieks of 
agony or despair still resounded from every house ; when these 
triumphant warriors, glutted with slaughter, .threw aside their 
arms, yet streaming with blood, and advanced with naked feet 
and bended knees to the sepulchre of the Prince of Peace ! sang 
anthems to that Redeemer, who had purchased their salvation 
by his death ; and, while dead to the calamities of their fellow- 
creatures, dissolved in tears for the sufferings of the Messiah^M 
— So inconsistent is human nature with itself; and so easily, 
as the philosophic Hume remarks, does the most effeminate 
superstition associate both with the most heroic courage and 
with the fiercest barbarity. 

About the same time that this great event happened in Asia^ 
where Grodfrey oTBouillon was chosen king of Jerusalem, and 
some other Christians leaders settled in their new conquests, 
Urban II., the author of the crusade^ and the queen of France, 
died in Europe. In consequence of these deaths, Pillip L, who, 
still continued to live with the countess of An jou, was absolved, 
by the new pope, fi-om the sentence of excommunication de- 
nounced in the council of Clermont. But although this absolu- 
tion quieted in some measure his domestic troubles, his autho- 
rity, which the thunder of the church, together with his indolent 
and licentious course of life, had ruined, was far from being 
restored. — The nobles more and morp affected independence : 

12 M. Paris.— Order. ViUl.— Vertot , Hiat. des Cliev. de Malt, loine i. 
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they insulted him every hour ; plundered his stibjects ; and en- 
tirely cut off the communication between Paris and Orleans". 
In order to remedy these evils, Philip associated his son 
,.^ Louis in the government, or, at least, declared 
A. D. iiuu. j^j^^ ^j^j^ ^^ consent of the nobility, bis succes- 
sor. This young prince was, in all respects, the reverse of his 
father ; active, vigorous, affable, generous, and free fix>m the 
vices incident to youth. He saw that in a state so corrupted 
nothing could be done but by force : he therefore remained 
almost continually in the field, with a small body of troops 
alx)ut him, and these he employed a^inst all the nobles who 
would uot listen to the dictates of justice and equity, but treated 

1 1 no *^ ^^* ^^ ^^^^^ country with derision. He demo- 
A, D. iiu^- jjgj^^j ^^^^j^ castles: he compelled Aem to make 

restitution to such as they had pillaged, and he forced tfaem to 
abandon the lands they had usurped from the dei^ : yet all 
these rigours he executed in a manner so disinUsrested^ and 
with so indisputable a zeal for the public welfare, diat he gained 
the affections of the virtuous part of the nobili^^ and tne re- 
verence of the people, while he restored order to the state, 
and preserved the monarchy from subversion^^ 

This prince, who is commonly called by the old historians 
Louis the Gross, from his great size in the latter part of tis 
Julv 29 1108 ^^^^ succeeded his father when he was about 

^ ** ' thirty years of age. He engaged in a long and 
desultory war against Henry 1. of Endand, a powerful vassal, 
whom it was his interest to humble. The war was carried on 
with a variety of fortunes, but without producing any remarka- 
ble event, except what I have related in the history of Eng- 
land, or any alteration in the state of either kingdom^'. 

A peace was at length concluded between the two riva] 
A D 1 128 P^*"^^ 9 ^^*^^ which Louis VI. devoted* himself 
* to the regulation of the interior polity of bis king- 
dom, and humbled or over-awed the great vassals of the crown, 
so as to jprocure universal tranquillity. This he accomplishf^' 
by establishing the commons or third estate^ by enfranchising 
the bondmen, and by diminishing the exhcvbitant authority of 
the signorial jurisdictions ; sending commissaries into the pro- 
vinces to receive the complaints and redress the wrongs ci 
such as had been oppressed by the dukes and counts, and 
every where encouraging appeals to the royal judges. But, in 
the midst of his prosperity, he fell into a languishing disorder, 
occasioned by his excessive corpulence ; and when his death 

IS Order. Viul. U Order. Vitol.— Soff. Vit. Lvd. Groui. 15 See Lettff. ^^ 
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seemed to approach, he ordered his son to be called to him, 
and gave hira the following excellent advice. " By this sign/^ 
said he (drawing the signet from his finger, and putting it on 
that of the prince), *' I invest you with sovereign authority ; 
** but remember, that it is nothing but a public employment, 
* ^ to which you are called by Heaven, and for the exercise of 
** which you must render an account in the world to come"/^ 
The king unexpectedly recovered: but he would never after* 
wards use any of the ensigns of ro3ralty. He afterwards pro- 
cured a considerable accession of territory to the French crown. 
William duke of Guienne, and earl of Poictou^ desirous of 
making a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James of Conipostella» 
bequeathed his extensive territories to his daughter Eleanor, 
on condition of her marrying young Louis, alreadv crowned 
king of France ; and the duKe dying in that pilgrimage, the 
marriage was celebrated with great pomp at Bordeaux, where 
Louis vIL was solemnly inaugurated as lord of Guienne suid 
Poictou". 

After a reign of twenty-nine years, Louis VI. died a ^ a 
at Paris, in the sixtieth year of his age. A better .^T^ ' 
man, historians agree, never graced the throne of 
France ; but, with the addition of certain qualities, his coun- 
trymen say, he might have made a better king. Posterity, 
however, may not perhaps be inclined to think the worse of 
his character, when they are told that the qualities he wanted 
were hypocrisy and dissimulation, and that nis vices were ho- 
nesty and sincerity, which led him to despise flattery, and in- 
dulge himself in a manly freedom of speech. 

We should now, my dear Philip, return to the history of 
England ; but the second crusade, which was conducted by 
the sovereigns of France and Germany, makes it necessary to 
carry farther the affairs of the continent 

!• Sog. Vit. Uid. GhmL— Henaiilt. Hiit Chraaologiqoe, tome i. 17 Id. ib. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

Of the German Empire and its Dependencies^ from the Death 
of Henry V. to the Election of Frederic /•, sumamed Setrba- 

rossa. 

AT the death of Henry V, it was generally supposed that 
the states would confer the eihpire on one of his nephews, Con- 
rad, duke of Franconia, or Frederic, duke of Suabia, who were 
princes of great merit ; but Albert, archbishop of Ment2s, found 
means to influence the German chiefs to give their suffrages in 
iiQ^ favour of Lothaire, duke of Saxe-Supplemboui^, 
A. B. iL^o. ^1^^ i^^j supported him in all his contests with tfe 

late emperor. This prince was accordingly crowned at Aix-h- 
Chapelle, in presence of the pope^s nuncio. His two competi- 
tors neglected nothing in their power to obtain the throne. But, 
after a spirited opposition, they dropped their pretensions, and 
were reconciled to Lothaire, who honoured them with his re- 
gard and firiendship^ 

The first expedition of the new emperor was against the Bo- 
hemians, whom he obliged to sue for peace, and do homage to 
the empire. He next marched into Italy, where the affairs of 
1 1SO ^^ church were in disorder. Innocent U. liad sue- 
^' ^* ceeded Honorius H. by virtue of a canonical elec- 

tion ; notwithstanding which, Peter Leo, the grandson of a 
wealthy Jew, was also proclaimed pope by the name of Anade- 
tus, and kept possession of Rome by means of his money, whilst 
his rival was obliged to retire into France, the common asylum 
1 1 32 of distressed popes. Lothaire espoused the cause 
^. D. IX . ^f Innocent, with whom he had an interview at 
Liege : accompanied him to Rome at the head of an army, and 
re-established him in the papal chair, in spite of all the efforts 
of Anacletus'. 

After being solemnly crowned at Rome, the emperor return- 
ed to Germany; where, by the advice of Eroerius, a learned pro- 
fessor of the i^oman law, he ordered that justice should be ad- 
ministered in the empire according to the Digest of Justinian, a 
copy of which was, about this time, found m Italy'. In the 
mean time Roger, duke of Apulia, who had become king of Si- 

1 Annal. de I Trap, tome i. — ^Heiia, lib. ii. eap. xi. 
S Jean de Uiane*. Hist, dn Pontifi^t do Pope Innoeent II. 

S.On this Mibject, whieb b intoifed iD eontroveny, lec Hen. BrenehnaBp, Hitf. Panded 
^alA Marat. Antiq. Ital. vol. ii. ' 
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cily, raised an army ki favour di AnacletuS) and made himself 
master of almost all the places belonging to the holy see. Inno- 
cent retired to Pisa, which was then one of the most considera- 
ble trading cities in Europe, and again. impl<xed the assist- 
ance of Lothake. The emperor did not desert him in his 
adversity : he put himself at the head of a powerful army, and, 
by the help or the Pisans, soon recovered all the patrimony of 
St. Peter. The pope was re-conducted in triumph to Rome; a 
circumstance which so much affected Anacletus, that he fell a 
martinr to the success of his competitor, literally djring of grief. 
The emperor afterwards attacked the kkig of Sicily with 
success, and deprived him of Apulia and Csuabria, which he 
transferred to Renaud, one of his own relatives^ On his return 
to Germany, he was seized with a dangerous dis- |^ . .^^ 
temper, which carried him off, near Trent. He 
was distinguished by a passionate love of peace, and an exact 
attention to the administration of public justice. 

Conrady duke of Franconia, was now elected emperor ; but 
the throne was disputed by Henry the Haughty, duke of Bava- 
ria, the name of whose family was Welf or Guelph : hence 
those who espoused his party were called Guelphs. Henry died 
during thi3 contest, after being divested of his dominions by 
the princes of the empire; but the war was still hao 

carried on against the emperor by Guelph, the ' * 
duke's brother, and Roger kine of Sicily. The imperial army 
was commanded by Frederic, duke of Suabia, who, being bom 
at the village of Hieghibelin, gave to his soldiers the name of 
Ghibelins; an epithet by which the imperial party was distin- 
guished in Italy, while the pope's adherents became famous 
under diat of GueIphs^ 

Duke Guelph and his principal followers were besieged in 
the castle of Weinsberg, and, having sustained great loss in a 
sally, were obliged to surrender at cnscretion. The emperor, 
however, insteaa of using his good fortune with rigour, granted 
the duke^ and his chief officers, permission to retire unmolested. 
But the duchess, suspecting the generosity of Conrad, with 
whose enmity against her husband she was well acquamted, 
begged thaf she, and the other women in the castle, might be 
allowed to come out with as much as each of them could carry, 
and be conducted to a place of safety. Her request was grant- 
ed, and the evacuation was immediately performed : when the 
emperor and his army, who expected to see every lady loaded 

4 AimmI de 1'Emp. tome i. 

5 Martt..I>inerUt de Goeipb. ct Gnpwl.— JSigoii. lib. xi.— Knot. Sas. lib. t'lil. 
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with jewels, gold, and silver, behdd, to dieir astoiiishinent, the 
1141 ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ fair companions staggering be- 
* ^* ' neath the weight of dieir husbands. The tears 

ran down Conrad's cheeks : he applauded their conjugal ten- 
/lemess, and an accommodation with Guelph and his adherents 
was the consequence of this act of female heroism*. 

While these incidents occurred in Germany, new disorders 
broke out in Italy. The people of Rome formed a design of 
^re-establishing the commonwealth, retrieving die sovereigoty of 
their city, and abolishing the temporal dommion of the popes. 
Lucius IL marched against the rebels, and was killed at the 
1145 ^^^^ ^^ Capitol; but Eugenius IIL, hissoc- 

* cessor, found means to reduce them to obedience, 
andpreserve the authority of the apostolic see'. 

Tnis pontiff afterwards countenanced the second crusade 

against the Saracens, preached by St. Bernard, in which the 

emperor and the king ot France engaged, as you will soon more 

1147 P^rti^^l^rly learn. Anomer cnwade was preadied 

* against the Moors of Spain, in which a gieat num- 
ber of Germans, from the neighbourhood of the Rhine and 
Weser, engaged ; and the Saxons, about the same time, under- 
took a crusade against the pagans of the Norths whom they 
cut off in thousands, without making one convert*. 

Nothing remarkable happened in the empire, after the retun 
of Conrad III. from the East, except the death of prince Hen- 
ry, his eldest son, who had been elected king of the Romans. 
Feb 15 '^^ event greatly affected the emperor, who died 

1152 * ^^^" after; and his nephew Frederic, duke of Suabia, 
sumamed Barbarossa, was raised to the imperial 
throne by the unanimous voice of the princes and noUes boA 
of Italy and Germany. 

6 Heiii, lib. ii. «ap. xii. 

7 FlettiT, Hilt. Eeelei. toI. xiT.—Moahcim, Hi»t. Eeeles. ?ol. iii. 

8 Id. ibid. 
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LETTER XXVIL 



History of France under Louis FIT. tiU the Divorce of Queen 
Sleanory xvith some Account of the second Crusade. 

LOUIS VIL (frequently called the Young), after he had 
enjoyed some years pf peace^ found himself engaged in one of 
those civil wars which the feudal government rendered unavoid- 
able ; and having in an expedition into Champagne, . ^ 
made himself master of the town of Vitri, he or- ^* ^* ^^^' 
dered it to be set on fire. In consequence of this inhuman or- 
der^ thirteen hundred persons, who had taken refuge in the 
church, perished in the flames^ This unjustifiable a<!:t made ^ 
deep impression upon the king's mind, and prepared the way 
for a second crusade, which now demands our attention. 

The power of the Christians of the East gradually declined 
in those countries which they had conquered. The little king- 
dom of Edessa had already been taken by the Turks, and Jeru- 
salem itself was threatened. Europe was solicited for a new 
armament ; and, as the French had begun the first inundatbn, 
they were again applied to, in hopes of a second. 

rope Eugenius III., to whom the deputies from the East had 
been sent, wisely pitched upon Bernard, abbot of - . . - 

Clairvaux, as the instrument of this pious warfare. ^* ^* 1145. 
Bernard was learned for those times, naturally eloquent, au- 
stere in his life, irreproachable in his morals, enthusiastically 
zealous, and inflexible in his purpose. He had long enjoyed the 
reputation of a saint, was heard as an oracle, and revered as a 
prophet. It is not very surprising, therefore, that he found 
means to persuade the ting of France, that there was no other 
method of expiating his guilt but by an expedition to the Holy 
Land. 

At Vezelai, in Burgundy, a scaffold was erected in the mar- 
ket-place, on which St. Bernard appeared by the , ,^- 
side of Louis VIL The saint spoke first; the ^' ^' ""^• 
king seconded him, after taking the cross ; and the holy ex- 
ample was followed by all present, among whom were many 
of the chief nobility*. 

Suger, abbot of St. Denis, then prime minister, a man very 
difierent from Bernard, endeavoured in vain to dissuade the 
king from abandoning his dominions, by telling him that he 

1 Gul. I'vr. Gest. Ludovie. VII. S Epist. Ludbvic. ad Soger. 
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miKht make a much more suitable atonement for his guBt by re- 
maming at home, and governing his kingdom in a wiseand pru- 
dent manner. The eloquence of St. Bernard, and the madpess 
of the times, prevailed over reason and sound policy. Suger, 
however, retained his opinion ; and made no scruple of fbreteU- 
ing the inconveniences that would attend an expedition into Pa- 
lestine, whilst Bernard made himself answerable for its success, 
and extolled it with an enthusiasm that passed for inspiratioD. 
From France this &natical orator went to preach the crusade 
in Germany ; where, by the force of his irresistible eloquence, 
he prevailed on the emperor Conrad III. ; his nephew Frederic, 
and an infinite number of persons of all ranks, to take the cross; 

gomismg them, in the name of God, victory over the infidels. 
e ran from city to city, evervt where communicating his entfau* 
siasm, and, if we believe the historians of those times, workioF 
miracles. It is not mdeed pretended that he restored the dead 
to life ; but the blind received sight, the lame walked, the sick 
were healed. And to these bold assertions we may add die ex- 
traordinary circumstance, that while St Bernard's eloqueooe 
operated so powerfully on the minds of the Germans, he 
always preached to them in French, a langua|;e which they did 
not understand ! or in Latin, equally unintelligible to the body 
of the people'. 

The hope of certain victory drew after the emperor and dtc 
king of France the greater part of the knights of their domi- 
nions ; and it is said that in each army there were reckcmed se- 
venty thousand men in complete armour, with a prodigious 
number of light horse, besides infantry ; so that we cannot well 
reduce this second emigration to less than three hundred thou- 
sand persons. 

The Germans took the field first, the French followed ; and 
4 D 1 147 ^^ ^^^ excesses that had been committed by the 
* warriors of the first crusade were renewed by Aosc 
of the second. Hence Manuel Comnenus, who now filled the 
throne of Constantinople, was discjuieted with the same appre- 
hensions which the former enterprise had raised in the mmd of 
his grandfather Alexis. If the Greek emperor behaved ungene- 
rously to them, it must therefore be ascribed to the irreguhrity 
of their own conduct, which made craft necessary where force 
was unequal ; especially as Manuel is represented, on all other 
occasions, as a prince of great generosity and magnanimity. 
But the mortality which prevailed in the German army, near the 
plains of Constantinople, may be fully accounted for from ixt- 

8 Hentnlt, Hirt. Chronol. t»we K— AnmiL 4e I^Emp. tome i. 
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temperance and the change of climate, without supposing that 
the wells were poisoned, or that lime was mingled wiUi the 
flour. 

After Conrad had passed the BosphcMrus, he acted with that 
imprudence which seems inseparable from such romantic expe- 
ditions. As the principality of Antibch was yet in being, he 
might have joined those Christians who remained in S3rria, and 
there have waited for the king of France. Their numbers unit- 
ed would have ensured them success. But, instead of such a 
rational measure, the emperor, jealous both of the prince of 
Antiocb and the king of France, marched immediately into the 
middle of Asia Minor : where the soltan of Iconium, a more 
experienced general, drew his heavy German ca- . „ 1 140 
valry among the rocks, and cut his army in pieces. ' 
Conrad fled to Antioch ; went to Jerusalem as a pilmm, in- 
stead of appearing there as the leader of an army ; and return- 
ed to £urdpe with a very small force^. 

The king of France was not more successful in his enter- 
prise. He fell into the same snare that had deceived the em- 
peror ; and, being surprised amon^ the rocks near Laodicea, 
was wcxsted, as Conrad had been. But Loub met with a do- 
mestic misfortune thatgave him more uneasmess than the loss 
of his army. Queen Eleanor was suspected of an amour with 
the prince of Antioch, at whose court her husband had taken 
refuge. She is even said to have forgotton her fatigues in the 
arms of a young Turk ; and the conclusion of the expedition 
was, that Louis, like Coniad, returned to Europe with the 
wreck of a great army, after visiting the holy sepulchre, and 
being dishonoured by his pious consort. Thou- . ^ 1 1 40 
sands of ruined families in vain exclaimed against 
St Bernard for his deluding prophecies : he excused himself 
by the example of Moses ; who, like him, he said, had pro- 
mised to conduct the Israelites into a happy country, and yet 
^w the first generation perish in the desert'. 

Louis, more delicate man politic, annulled (soon after his re- 
turn) his marriage with Eleanor, who immediately espoused 
Heniy Plantagenet, presumptive heir to the crown of England ; 
an inheritance which the accession of power arising from this 
alliance enabled him to obtain, while France lost the fine pro- 
vkices of Guienne and Poictou, the hereditary possessions of 
the queen. But, bef(xe I treat of that subject, we must take a 
view ci England dtiring the introductory reign. 

•4 Otho de Frisiog. — Gal. Tyr. 

5 Gol. Tjr. Gett. LodoTie. Vll.— Uenault, Hist. Chronol. lome k f\ 
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LETTER XXVIIL 



Of the Affairs of England during the Reign of Stephen. 

HENRY I., my dear Philip (as you have had occasion to 

see); left his dominions to his daughter Matilda ; and as the no- 

w'lK t>ility) both of England and Normandy , had sworo 
A. D. \\M. ^r^^jjy ^^ i^^j.^ ^g j^^j reason to expect the inherit 

tance of both states. But the repugnance of the feudal banns 
to female succession prevailed over their good faith, and paved 
the way for the usurpation of Stephen, count of 3oulogne» 
son of the count of Blois, and grandson of the Conquerer by 
his daughter Adela. 

Stephen was a prince of vigour and ability : but the manner 
in which he obtained the crown of England, obliged him to gnat 
. , A i* exorbitant privileges to the nobility and clei^» who 
A* D. 11 JO. j^jgi^^ 1^ gj^jjj ^Q command the kingdom. The ba- 
rons erected numerous castles; garrisoned them with their owa 
troops ; and, when offended, tRade defUnce to dieir soveretgn, 
while wars among themselves were carried on with the utmost 
fury in every quarter. They even assumed the ri^t of ccmhiz^ 
money> and of exercising, without appeal^ every act of jurisdic- 
tion ; and the inferior gentry, and the people, finding no guar- 
dianship from the laws during this total dissolution of severe^ 
authcHity, were obliged to pay court to some neighbouring chief- 
tain, and to purchase his protection, not only by yielding to his 
exactions, but by assisting him in his rapine upon others^ 

While affairs continued in this (tistracted situation, David 
king of Scotland a]>peared at the head of a considerable army, 
in defence of his niece Matilda's title ; and, penetrating into 
Yorkshire, ravaged the whole country. These barbarous out- 
rages incensed the northern nobility, who might otherwise have 
been inclined to join him, and poved the ruin of Matilda's 
Aus* 22 ^^^^^' '^^^ ^^^ ^^ Albemarle, and otfier powerful 
1 IS 8 ' '^^'^^^S' assembling an army at Northallerton, where a 
great battle was fought, called the JJcil^i^ o/*^ iSbm- 
dbrflf, from a high crucifix erected by the English on a wagon, 
and carried along with the %xmy as a military ensign. l%e 
Scots were routed with great slaughter, and the king narrowly 
escaped falling into the hands of the English army*. 

1 Gttl. Malmesb. Hitt. Novel. lib. i. S R. tUgalst— Atlred. de Bell. SUndaM i. 
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This succesi overawed the malcontents in England, and 
might have given stability to Stephen's throne^ had he not been 
so elated by prosperity as to engage in a contest with the clergy, 
who were at that time an over-match for any monarch. They 
^cted entirely as barons; built castles, employed military power 
against their sovereign or their neighbours, and thereby increase 
ed those disorders which it was their duty to prevent, while 
they claimed an exemption from all civil jurisdiction, and at- 
tracted popularity by the sacredness of their character. The 
A D ll:i9 ^'^'^P ^ Salisbury, whose castle had been seized 
' by order of the king, appealed to the pope: and had 
not Stephen and his partisans employed menaces, and even 
shown a disposition of executing vengeance by the hands of 
the soldiery, affairs would soon have come to extremity be- 
tween the crown and the mitre. 

Matilda, encouraged bv these discontents, and invited by the 
rebellious clergy, landed m England, accompanied by g «^ 
Robert earl of Glocester, natural son of the late king, P * 
and a retinue of a huncbred and forty knights. * She fixed her 
residence at Arundel castle, whose gates were opened to her 
by Adelaide of Louvain, the rdict of king Henry. Her party 
daily increased ; she was soon joined by several barons : war 
raged in all parts of the kingdom ; and it was carried on with 
so much fury, that the land was left uncultivated, , ,^ 

and the instruments of husbandry were destroyed * * * 

or abandoned. A grievous famine, the natural consequence of 
such disorders, equally affected both parties, and reduced the 
spoilers^ as well as the defenceless people, to extreme want*, i 

Such was the wretched state of the nation, when an unex- 
pected event seemed to promise some mitigation of the public 
calamities. The royal army was defeated near p v g 1 141 
the casde of Lincoln ; and Stephen himself sur- ' * 
rounded by the enemy, and borne down by numbers, was made 
prisoner, after displaying extraordinary valour. He was con- 
ducted to Glocester, thrown into prison, and ignomiftiously fet- 
tered. But he was soon released in exchange for earl Robert^ 
Matilda's brother, who was no less the soul of one party than 
Stephen was of the other; and the civil war was prosecuted with 
greater fury than ever*. 

The weakness of both parties^ however, at last produced a 
tacit cessation of arms : and the empress Matilda retired mU> 
Normandy. But an event soon after happened, ^ ^^ ,, .g 
which threatened a revival of hostilities in Eng- 

% Chron . Sax.— Gest. Reg. Stephani. 4 Gol Malmetb. Hift. Nov. Uh, it 
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land. Prince Henry, the son of Matilda and GeoflBrey Flanta- 
1 1J.Q S^^^^v ^^^ entered his seventeenth year, and was de- 
^* ^' * sirous of receiving the honour of knighthood from 

his grand-uncle, the king of Scodand. . For this . puqpose he 
passed through England with a great retinue, and was visited 
by the most considerable of his partisans, whose hopes he roused 
by his dexterity and vigour in all manly exercises, and his pru- 
dence in every occurrence. He remained some time in Scodand, 
where he increased in reputation; and on his return to Norman- 
dy he was invested in that duchy, with the consent of his mo- 
. . f. . ther. On his father's death, he took possession of 
^' * * Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, and soon after es- 

poused the heiress of Guienne and Poictou, whom Louis VII. 
had divorced, as I have already observed, on account of her 
gallantries. Tliis marriage rendered the young duke a formi- 
Sable rival both to Louis and Stephen ; and the prospect of his 
rising fortune had such an effect in England, that txie archbi- 
shop of Canterbury refused to anoint Eustace, Stephen's son, 
as his successor, and retired beyond sea, to avoid the fury of 
the enraged monarch'. 

As soon as Henry was informed of these dispositions in the 
A D 1153 P^^P^^» h^ ^'^vaded England, Stephen advanced 
^' * ' with a superior force to meet him : and a decisive 
action was daily expected, when the nobles of both parties, 
terrified with the prospect of farther bloodshed and confusion, 
interposed with their good offices, and set on foot a negotiatioa 
between the contending princes. The death of Eustace, which 
happened during the course of the treaty, facilitated its con- 
clusion; and a convention was at lentgh adjusted, by which it 
was a^eed, that Stephen should possess the crown during his 
life ; that justice should be administered in his name, even in 
the provinces which had submitted to his rival; and that Henry, 
on Stephen^s death, should succeed to the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and William, Stephen's son, to Boulogne and his patri- 
monial estate*. 

All the barons swore to the observance of this treaty, and did 
homage to Henry as heir of the crown. He soon after retired 
from the kingdom; and Stephen's death, which quickiy follow« 
Oct 25 1154. ^^^ P*'^v^n^^d *hose jealousies and feuds which 
' ' were likelv to have ensued in so delicate a situa- 
.tion. The character of Stephen is differently represented by 
historians : but all allow that he possessed industry, activity, 
and courage, to a great degree; and, if he had succeeded by a 
just title, he seems to have been well qualified to promote the 

5 Gnl. Malmesb. Hht Nov. lib. ii. 6 Annnl. Waver1.*-BiDiBpton. 
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happiness and prosperity of his subjects^ notwithstanding the 
miseries that EngUnd suffered in his reign'. 

7 These miseries are thus described bj a eonteroporarjr historian : *' Alt England wore a 
Ikoe ofdeaoiatioo and wretehedness. Multitudes abandoned their beloved eountry, and we«it 
into volontary exile : others, forsaking their own houses, built wretohed huts in the church- 
yards, hoping lor protectioo from the sacredneu t>f the place. Whole families, afler sus- 
sCaining life as long as thej conld, by eating herbs, roots, and the flesh of dogs and hones, 
at last died of hunger ;-«and you might see many pleasant villages without a single inhabi- 
tant of either tex.*^ ent. Beg. Steph. 



LETTER XXIX. 



H\Mory of England durir^ the Reign of Henry IL; with an 

Accotmt ofthe Affairs of France* 

I HAVE already observed, my dear son, that, before the 
eonauest of England by the duke of Normandy, this island was 
as distinct from the rest of the world in politics as in situation. 
The English had then neither enemies nor allies on the conti- 
nent. But the foreign dominions of William and his successors 
connected them with the kings and great vassals of France ; 
and while the opposite pretensions ofthe popes and the empe- 
rors in Italy produced a continual intercourse between Germa- 
ny and that country, die two great monarchs of France and Eng- 
land formed, in another part of Europe, a separate system, and 
carried oa their wars and negotiations, without meeting either 
with opposition or support from their neighbours ; the exten- 
sive confederacies by which the European potentates were af- 
terward united, and made the guardians of each otlier, being 
then totally unknown. We may therefore suppose that Louis 
VII. observed with terror the rising greatness of the house of 
Anion or Plantagenet, whose continental dominions nearly 
added one third of the whole French monarchy to the pos- 
sessions of the new king of England. The jealousy occasioned 
by this alarming circumstance, however, as we shall have oc- 
casion to see, not only saved France f5rom falling a prey to 
England, but exalted that king^dom to the height of grandeur 
which it long enjoyed. The kmg of England soon became a 
kind of foreigner in his continental dominions ; and the other 
powerful vassals of the French crown were less offended at the 
oppression of a co-vassal, than pleased at the expul^n of the 
Anglo-Normans. 
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But, as these impertant consequences could not be foreseen bjr 
human wisdom, the kii^ of h ranee had maintained a strict 
union with Stephen, in order to prevent the succession of Henn. 
The sudden death of the usurper, however, disappointed the 
hopes of Louis. Henry was received in England with die ac 
clamations of all classes of people ; and he be^n his reign with 
re-establishing justice and good order, to which the kingdom 
had been long a stranger. He dismissed the foreign mercena- 
ries retained by Stephen ; and that he might restore authority 
to the laws, he caused the new castles, which had proved so 
many sanctuaries to rebels and freebooters, to be demolished^. 
To conciliate still farther the aflfections of his subjects, he vo- 
luntarily confirmed that charter of liberties which had beeo 
granted by his grandfather, Henry I.« 

Tranquillity was no sooner restored to England^ than Henrf 
had occasion to visit his foreign dominions. Having settled the 

CT affairs of those provinces, he returned to repre^ 
A. D. 1157. ^ incursions of the Welsh, who gave him much 
trouble, but at length submitted. A quarrel afterwards brotc 
out between Louis and Henry, relative to the county of Tou- 

co louse, and a war commenced between the two 
A. D. Il5y. njonarchs. But these hostilities produced no me- 
morable event, were stopped by a cessation of arms, and sood 
terminated in a peace, through the mediation of the pope. 

This war, so insignificant in itself, is remarkable for uie nrn- 
ner in which it was conducted. An army formed of feudal vas- 
sals, as I have had occasion to observe, commonly proved verj 
intractable and undisciplined, both on account of die indepen- 
dent spirit of the men who composed it, and because the com- 
missions were not bestowed by the choice of the sovereign, m 
reward of the military talents and services of the officers* 
Each baron conducted his own vassals, and hb rank in the 
army was greater or less, in proportion to the value of his pro- 
perty. Even the chief command, under that of the prince, was 
often attached to birth ; and as tlie military vassals were obliged 
to serve only forty days at their own charge, the state tcapto 
very little benefit from their attendance. Henry, sensible ^ 
these inconveniences, levied upon his vassals in Normanay» 
and other provinces remote from the seat of war, a sum oi 
money in lieu of their service : and this commutationi by reason 
of the greater distance, was still more advantageous to his £n^' 
lish vassals. He therefore imposed a scutage of three pounds 
upon each . knight's fee ; a condition to wh'ich, though it "f*'^ 

1 Gcrnw. Chron.— CuJ, Neubrig. lib. ii. 2 See Blatkslonc's Law Tracti, toI «• 
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unusual, the military tenants readily submitted. With this 
money he levied an army which was more at his disposal^ and 
whose service was more durable and constant : and, in order 
to facilitate those levies, he enlarged the privileges of the peo- 
ple, and rendered them less dependent on the barons. 

Having thus regulated hb civil and military affiurs, and ac- 
commodated his differences with Louis, Henry be- \\f{Q 
gan to cast his eye upon die church, where abuses ^* ^^^^* 
of every kind prevailed. The clergy, among dieir other in-* 
ventions to obtain money, had inculcated the necessity of pen- 
ance as an atonement for sin. They had also introduced the 
practice of payinglarge sums of money as a composition for 
such penances. Thus the sins of the people became sources 
of revenue to the priests ; and the king computed, that, by this 
invention alone, they levied more money from his subjects 
dian flowed into the royal treasury by all the methods of pub- 
lic supply^ Feeling for his oppressed people, he required that 
a layman, nominated by him, should for the future be present 
in all ecclesiastical courts, and that the consent of this officer 
shoudd be necessary to every composition made by sinners for 
their spiritual offences. 

But the grand difficulty was> how to carry this order into 
execution, as the ecclesiastics, in that age^ had renounced all 
immediate subordination to die civil power. They openly 
elaimed exemption, in cases of criminal accusation, from a trial 
be£ore courts of justice. Spiritual penalties alone could be 
infficted on their offences; and, as the clerical habit was thus 
become a protection for all enormities, they could not fail to 
increase. Accordingly crimes of the deepest dye were fre- 
quency committed with impunity by ecclesiastics ; and it was 
found upon inquiiy, that no less than a hundred murders had 
been perpetrated since the king^s accession, by men in holy 
orders, who had never been called to account for these offisnces 
against the laws of nature and society^ 

In order to bring such criminals to justice, as the prst step 
towards his projected reformation of the church, and in the 
hope of restoring union between the civil and eccIesiasticQl pow- 
er, so necessary in every government for the maintenance of 
peace and harmony, Henry exalted Thomas Becket, his chan* 
eellor, and the first man of English descent who had occupied 
an eminent station since die Norman conquest, to the see of 
Canterburv, on the death of archbishop Theobald; righdy judg* 
ing, that if the present opportunity should be neglected, and 
the usurpations of the clergy allowed to proceed, the cniwn 
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would be in danger, from the |Nredominatin^ supeistitioii of tlie 
people, of falling under subjection to the mitre. 

Becket, while chancellor, was pompous in his retinue, sump- 
tuous m his furniture, and luxurious m his table, beyoiid wlut 
England had seen in a subject His house was a place of edu* 
cation for the sons of the chief nobility^ and the king himself 
frequently condescended to partake of his chancellor's enter- 
tamments. His amusements were as gay as his manner of life 
was splendid and elegant He employed himself at leisure hours 
in hundngi hawking, ^gaming, and horsemanship. His com- 
plaisance and good-numourliad rendered him ameable, and 
his industry and abilities useful to his master. He was wcU 
acquainted with the king's intention of retrenching, or radier 
confining within ancient bounds, all ecclesiastical privileges ; 
and, as he had hidierto seemed disposed to comply with every 
advance to that purpose, Henry considered , him as the most 
proper person he could place at die head of the English cRurcb. 
But no prince of so much penetration ever so litde understood 
the character of his minister. 

Becket was no sooner installed in the see of Canterbury, 
which rendered him the second person in the kmgdom, than he 
secretljr aspired at being the first in real power, and totally, al- 
tered his manner of life. He affected the greatest austerity, and 
ihe most rigid mortification : he wore sackclodi next his skin, 
which he chiuiged so seldom that it was filled with, dirt and ver- 
min. His usual diet was bread, his drink water : he tore his 
back with the frequent discipline, which he inflicted upon it; jand 
he daily washed on his knees, in imitation of Jesus Christ, the 
feet of thirteen beg^[ar8, whom he afterwards dismissed widi 
presents^. Every one who made profession erf* sanctity was ad- 
mitted to his conversation^ and returned full of panegyrics on 
the humility as well as piety and mortification ot the primate, 
whose aspect now wore die appearance of intense thought and 
profound devotion. And all men of penetraticHi saw diat he 
was meditating some great design, and that the ambition . and 
.ostentation of his character had taken a new and more danger- 
ous direction. 

This champicm of the church (for such he now declared him- 
self) did not even wait till the king had matured his jproj^cts 
Car die diminution of ecclesiastical power : he himselt began 
hostilities, and endeavoured to overawe his sovereign by the 
intrepidity and boldness of his measures. But although Hen- 
ry found that he had mbtaken the character of the person 
whom he had promoted to the primacy, he determined not to 

5 Fits^teph. Vit 8. Thon. 
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desist from his foraier intention of retrenching clerical usurpa* 
tions : and an event soon occurred which gavehim a plausible 
pretence for putting his design in execution, and brought mat- 
ters to a crisis with the archbishop. 

A (Jergyman in Worcestershire, having debauched agentle- 
man's daughter^ had proceeded to murder the father, llie ge- 
neral indignation against so enormous a crime made . ..^^ 
die king insist that the ecclesiastical assassin should ^* ^* Aaoj. 
be delivered up to the civil magistrate, and receive condign 
punishment; but Becket maintained that no greater punish- 
ment ought to be inflicted upon him than degra£ition. Henry 
took advantage of the incident to attack all the usurpations of 
the clergy, and to determine at once those controversies which 
daily multiplied between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions. He sununoned an assembly of all the prelates of England, 
and put to them this concise question : — ** Are you, or ate you 
not, willing to submit to the ancient laws and customs of the 
kingdom r^ As the bishops answered in unequivocal and un- 
satisfactory terms, he convoked at Clarendon a ge- . _ . 
neral council for the decision of that important ^' ^* a104. 
question. The barons were gained to the king's party, either 
by the reasons he urged or by his superior authority, while the 
bishops were over-awed by the general combination against 
them. And the following laws, among others, commonly called 
the Constitutions of Clarendon^ were voted without opposition: 
^' That no chief tenant of the crown should be excommunicato 
'^ ed, or have his lands put under an interdict, without the 
^* king's consent; that no appeals in spiritual causes should be 
^' carried before the holy see, nor any clergyman be suffered to 
^< leave the kingdom, unless with the king's permission ; that 
** lajrmen should not be accused in spiritual courts, except by 
*' legal and reputable promoters and witnesses ; and lasdy," 
which was the great object aimed at, << that churchmen, accused 
" of any crime, should be tried in the civil courts*." 

These articles were well calculated to prevent the principal 
abuses in ecclesiastical affairs, and put a final stop to the usur- 
pations of the church ; an(}, having been passed in a national 
and civil assembly, they fully established the superiority of the 
legislator over all papal decrees and spiritual canons^ But as 
Henry knew the bishops would take the first opportunity to 
deny the authority which had enacted these constitutions, he 
resolved that they should affix their seals to them, and give a 
promise to observe them. With this view they were reduced 
to writing; and none of the prelates dared to oppose the king's 
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except Becket, who peremptorily refused to set his seal to 
the constitutions, though he promised legallyj with good faiths 
and wjthoutynaci(/ or retervey to regard them, and evea took an 
oath to that purpose^. 

Henry, thinking diat he had now finally prevailed in tiis 
mat contest, sent the constitutions of Clarendon to Alexander 
III. to be ratified. But die pope, unfriendly to the king's wish- 
es, annulled those anti-clerical ordinances. When the archbi- 
sh(^ foond that he might depend on the papal support in an op- 
positioQ to regal authority, he expressed the deepest sorrow for 
his concessions. He redoubled his austerities, as a punishmenr 
for his criminal compliance ; and he refused to exercise any part 
of his ecclesiastical function, until he should receive absolutioo 
from the pope ; a favour which was readily granted to him. 

Incensed at ^e behaviour of Becket, the king summoned hira 
to give an account of his administration of die office of dmncel- 
lor, and to pay the balance due from the revenues of all the pre- 
lacies, abbeys, and baronies^ which had been subject to his ma- 
nagement during that time. This prosecution, which seems to 
have been more dictated by passion than by justice, or even by 
sound policy, threw Becket and all the clei^ of England into 
the utmost confusion. Some bishops advised him to resign his 
see, on receiving an acquittal ; others were of opinion tiiat he 
ought to submit nimself entirely to the king's mercy — for diej 
were fully sensible that accounts of so much intricacy could not 
be readily produced, so as to S3tisfy a tribunal resolved to ruio 
and oppress him. But the primate had too much courage to 
yield : he determined to brave all his enemies, to trust to die sa- 
credness of his character for protection^ and to defy the utmost 
dBTorts of royal indignation, by involving his cause widi that of 
God and the church. He therefore stricdy prohibited his sufiia- 
gans from assisting at any such trial, or giving their sancdon to 
any sentence against him : he put himself and his see under 
the immediate protection of the vicegerent of Christ, and appeal- 
ed to his hohness against any penalty which his iniquitous 
judges might think proper to inflict upon him. ^^ The indig- 
<< nation of a great monarch,^' added he, ^^ with his sword^ can 
** only kill the body ; while that of the church, intrusted to the 
^< primate, can kill the soul, and throw the disobedient Into in- 
** finite and eternal perdition*.^' 

^ Appeals to Rome, even in spiritual causes, had been |Ht)- 
hibited by the constitutions of Clarendon, and consequently 
\vere become criminal by law ; but an appeal in a civil cause^ 
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such as the king's demand upon Becket, was altoedther new 
and unprecedented^ and tended to the subversion of the English 
government. Henry, therefore, beins^ now furnished with a 
better pretence few: his violence, would probably have pushed 
this afl^ir to the utmost against the primate, had he not retired 
beyond sea, and found patrons and protectors in the pope and 
the king of France. 

The violent prosecution carried on a^inst Becket at home 
had a natliral tendency to turn the public favour on his side^ 
and to make men foi^t his former ingratitude towards tfie king^ 
and his departure from all oaths and engagements, as well M 
the enormity of those ecclesiastical privileges of which he af- 
fected to be the champion : and political considerations con- 
spired with sympathy to procure him countenance and support 
abroad. The kmg of France and the earl of Flanders, jealous 
of the rising greatness of Henry, were glad of an opportunity of 
embroiling his government, lliey pretended to pity extremely 
the condition of the persecuted archbish(^; and the pope, 
ivhose interests were more immediately concerned in abetting 
his cause, honoured Becket with the highest marks of distinc* 
tion. A residence was assigned to him in the abbey of Pon« 
tigny, where he lived for some years in great magnificence^ 
partly by a pension out of the revenues of the abbey, and partiy 
by the generosity of the French monarch*. 

The exiled primate filled Europe with exclamations against 
fhe violence he had suffered. He compared himself to Christ, 
who had been condemned by a lay tribunal, and who was cru- 
cified anew in the present oppressions under which his church 
laboured. But mere complaint did not sufficiendy accord widb 
the vehemence of Becket^s temper. Having resigned his see 
into the hands of the pope, as a mark of submission, and re- 
ceived it again from the head of the church, with high encomi- 
ums on his piety and fortitude, he fulminated a sentence of ex- 
communication against the king^s chief ministers, by name, as 
well as against every one who had favoured or obeyed the con- 
stitutions of Clarendon : he abrogated those profane laws, ab- 
solving all persons from the oaths which they had taken to ob- 
serve them ; and he suspended the spiritual thunder over Hen- 
ry, only that he might avoid the blow by a timely repentances^ 
" Henry, on the omer hand, employed the temporal weapons 
still in his power. He suspended the payment of St • . g^ 

Peter's Pence, and made some advances towards an 
alliance with the emperor. But he at length became weary of 
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< contention, and earnestly wished for an accomtnodationy vhid 

! however, continued to be obstructed by mutual jealousy. When 

i A n r ft ^'' difierences seemed to be adjusted, the kingoffer- 

! ' ^* * ed to sign the treaty, with a salvo to his royaldg- 

; mtyr^2i reservation which so disgusted the primate, that the nc- 

j gociation became fruitless. On another occasion, Becket,inii' 

j tating Henry's example, ofi'ered to make his submissions widi 

a salvo of the honour qfGod2ind the liberties of the Church^ 
proposal wiiicb, for a like reason, was offensive to the king, and 
rendered the treaty abortive. A third conference was broken 
off in the same manner. And even in a fourth, when all thbgs 
A n 1 1 fiO ^^^ settled, and the primate expected to be fatro- 
• ^^^^* duced to the king, Henry refused to grant him the 
kiss of peace, under pretence that he had made a vow to the 
contrary. The want of this formality, insignificant as it raaj 
seem, prevented the conclusion of the treaty, it being regarded 
in those times as the only sure mark of forgiveness. 

In one of these conferences, at which the French kbg was 
present, Henry said to that monarch, ** There have been many 
*^ kings of England, some of greater, some of less authority 
" than myself: there have also TCen many archbishops of Can- 
** terbury, holy and good men, and entided to evCTy kind of 
*' respect :— let Becket only act towards me with the same sub- 
" mission which the greatest of his predecessors paid to the least 
" of mine, and there shall be no controversy between us"." 

Louis was so much struck with this state of the case, ana 
with an offer which Henry made to submit his cause to the 
French clergy, that he could not forbear condemning Becket 
and withdrawing his friendship for a time. But their common 
animosity against Henry soon produced a revival of their former 
intimacy; and the primate renewed his threats and excomrau- 
nications. AH difficulties between the parties, however, were 
J , ^Q at last surmounted, and Becket was permitted to 
' ' return on conditions both honourable and advante- 
geous-^ a certain proof not only that Henry was alarmed at mc 
interdict to which his dominions would have been subjecteo, 
if he had continued in disobedience to the church, but also to^ 
the thunder of the church must then have been truly formioa- 
ble, since it could humble a prince of so haughty a spirit 

This accommodation with Becket, however, did not prtxrji'^ 
Henry even that temporary tranquillity vvhich he had hoped to 
reap irom it. Instead of learning moderation in the scbooJ o 
adversity, the primate was only animated with a spirit of J"^' 
V eugc. £Iated by the victory which he had obtained o\'^^ ^^^ 
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sovereign, he set no bounds to his arrogance. On his arrival 
in £ngland, where he went from town to town in a sort of tri- 
umphal cavalcade, he notified to the archbishop of York the 
sentence of suspension, and to the bishops of London and Sa- 
lisbury that of excommunicatbny which, at his solicitations, 
the pop3 had pronounced against them, because they had as- 
sisted at the coronation of prince Henry, whom the king had 
associated in the royalty, during the absence of the primate, 
and when an interdict was ready to be laid upon his dominions 
— a precaution thought necessary to insure the succession of 
that prince. By this violent measure, Becket in effect declared 
war against the king himself; yet, in so doings he appears to 
have been guided by policy as well as passion. Apprehensive 
that a prince of such profound sagacity might in the end pre- 
vail, he resolved to take all the advantage which his present 
victory gave him^ and to disconcert the cautious measures of 
the king by the vehemence and vigour of his own conduct: 
Assured of support from Rome, he had litde fear of dangers 
which his courage taught him to despise, and which, though fol- 
lowed by the most fatalconse^uences, would still gratify his thirst 
of glory, and reward his ambition witii the crown of martyrdonu 
The suspended and excommunicated prelates visited the king 
at Bayeux in Normandy, and complained to him of the violent 
proceedings of Becket ; and Henry, sensible that his whole 
plan of operations was overturned^ and the contest revived, 
which he had endeavoured by so many negotiations to appease, 
was thrown into the most violent agitation. " Will my ser* 
vants,'' exclaimed he, ^< still leave me exposed to the insolence 
" of this imperious and ungrateful priest V^ — ^These words 
seemed to call for vengeance ; and four gentlemen of the king's 
household, Reginald Fitz-Urse, William de Tracy, Hugh de 
Morville, and Richard Brito, communicating their thoughts to 
each other, and swearing to revenge their sovereign's quarrel, 
secretly withdrew from court, and hastened to England. Henry, 
informed of some menacing expressions which they had thrown 
out^ despatched a messenger after them, charging them to at* 
tempt nothing against the person of the primate. &ut these or- 
ders came too late to prevent their fatal purpose. Though they 
took different routes to avoid suspicion, they arrived nearly 
about the same time at Canterbury, where they found the pri- , 
piate in perfect security ; and on his refusing, widi his usual 
insolence and obstinacy, to take off the excomnumi- ^ ^^ 
cation and suspension of the bishops, they murdere4 
him in the cathedral^ during the evening service^'* 
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Such was the tragical death of Thomas Becket — ^a prelate of 
the most lofty, intrepid, and inflexible spirit, who was able to 
cover from the world, and probably firom himself, the efforts of 
pride and ambidon, under the disguise of sanctity, and of zeal 
for the interests of Christ and his church. His death confirmed 
to the clergy those privileges which his opposition could notob- 
tab. Though Henry had pro|X)sed to have him arrested, when 
informed of his renewed insolence, he no sooner heard of the 
murder, than he was filled with the utmost consternation. In- 
terdicts and excommunications, weapons in themselves so terri- 
ble, would now, he foresaw, be armed with double force : In vain 
would he plead his innocence, and even his total ignorance of 
the fact ; he was sufficiently guilty, if the church thought him 
so. These considerations gave him the deepest and most un- 
aflPected concern. He shut himself up firom the light of the sun 
for three days, denying himself all manner of sustenance ; and 
as soon as he recovered, in any degree, his tone of mind, be 
. , ,^1 sent a solemn embassy to Rome, maintaining his 
A. D. / . innocence, and offering to submit the whole afiair 
to the decision of the holy see^'. 

The pope, flattered by this Unexpected condescension, for- 
bore to proceed to extremities against Henry, particulaiiv 9& 
he was sensible that he could^reap greater advantages mm 
moderation than from violence. The clergy, in the mean time, 
were not idle in magnifying the sanctity of the murdered pri- 
mate. Other saints had borne testimony, by their sufiermgs, 
to the ^neral doctrines of Christianity ; but Becket had sacii* 
ficed his life for the power and privileges of the church. This 
peculiar merit challenged (not without a ready concuirence) a 
tribute of gratitude to his memory from the whole clerical 
body. Endless were the panegyrics on his virtues ; and tbe mi- 
racles pretended to be wrought by his reliques were more nu- 
merous, more absurd, and more impudently attested, Aan those 
which ever filled the legend of any saint or martyr. His shrine 
not only restored dead men to life ; it also restored cows, io&t 
and horses. Presents were sent, and ^pilgrimages perform^) 
firom all parts of Christendom, in order to obtain his mterces- 
tion with* Heaven : and it was computed that, in one y^) 
above a hundred thousand pilgrims arrived at Canterbury^ ^ 
paid their devotions at his tomb^^. 

As Henry found, however, that he was in no immediate daa* 
ger firom the Aunder of the Vatican, he undertook tfie conquest 
of Ireland-r-an enterprise which he had long meditated, and /or 
which he had obtained a bull from pope Adrian I V.» but whicn 
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had been deferred on account of his quarrels with the primate. 
Of that island something must here be said. 

Ireland was {urobably first peopled from Britain, as J^tain 
was from Gaul; and its first mhabitants were of Celtic oriein. 
From the earliest accounts of history or tradition, the Irish had^ 
been buried in ignorance and barbarism ; and as their country 
was never conquered or even invaded by the Romans, who 
communicated to the western world civilisation and slavery, 
they had remained almost in their primitive condition. The 
chieftains of the small principalities, into which the island was 
divided, exercised perpetual hostilities against each other; and 
the uncertain succession of the Irish princes was a continual 
source of domestic convulsion, the usual title of each petty so- 
vereign to his principality being the murder of his predecessor. 
Courage and force, though exercised in the commission of in- 
justice, were more honoured than pacific virtues; and the most 
simple arts of life were scarcely known to the rude natives of 
the island. 

From this short account of the state of the country, you will 
not be surprised, my dear Philip, when I inform you, that earl 
Strongbow and other enterprising knights had ^eat success 
with a very inconsiderable force, and that Henry^ in a progress- 
which he made through the island, had little other occupation 
than to receive the homage of his new subjects. He left most 
of the Irish chieftains or princes in possession of their ancient 
territories : hQ bestowed lands on some of his £ng- \\7Q 

lish adventurers ; and, after a stay of a few months, * * 
returned to Britain^'. 

The pope's two legates, Albert and Theodine, to whom wsts 
commattea the trial of Henry's conduct in re^rd to the death of 
Beckety had arrived in Normandy before his return, and had 
sent frequent letters to £ngland, full of menacing expressions. 
The king hastened over to meet them; and was so fortunate as 
to conclude an accommodation with them on terms more easy 
than could have been expected. He cleared himself by oath of 
all concero in the murder of Becket. But as the passion which 
he had expressed on account of that prelate's conduct had pro- 
bably been the cause of his violent death, he promised to serve 
three years against the infidels, either in Spain or Palestine^ if 
the pope should require him ; and he agreed to permit appeals 
to the holy see in ecclesiastical causes, on surety being given 
that nothing should be attempted against the ri^ts of his 
crown". 

15 M. Parts.— Giraldi Cambrensis, Hiberoia Expogoat. Kb. i. 
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Henry seemed now to have reached the pinnacle of human 
grandeur and felicity. His dangerous controversy with the 
church was at an end, and he appeared to he equally happy in 
his domestic situation and his political government. But thb 
tranquillity was of short duration. Prince Henry, at die insd- 
1 1 7f) S^^'^" ^^ Louis V n. , his father-in-law, insisted that 
^* ^' ' his father should resign to him either the kingdom 
of England or the duchy of Normandy : and the king's sods 
Geoffrey and Richard also leagued with the court of France^ by 
the persausions of their mother, queen Eleanor, whose jealousy 
when in years, was as violent as her amorous passions in youth. 

Thus Europe saw, with astonishment, the best and most in- 
dulgent of parents obliged to maintain war against his wife and 
his sons ; and what was still more extraordinary, several princes 
not ashamed to support this unnatural rebellion! — ^Not cnily the 
French monarch, but William, king of Scotland, the earl of 
Flanders, and some other princes, besides many barons, both 
English and Norman, espoused the quarrel of young Heniy and 
his brothers". 

In order to break this alarming confederacy, thekingof Eng- 
land humbled himself so far as to supplicate the court of Rome. 
Though aware of the danger of the interference of ecclesiastical 
authority in temporal disputes, he applied to the pope to ezcom* 
municate his enemies, and thus to reduce to obedience hisundu- 
tiful children, whom he was unwilling to punish by the sword. 
The bulls required were issued by the pontiff; but, as they had 
not the desired effect, Henry was obliged to have recourse to 
arms ; and he carried on war with success against the French, 
the Scots, and his rebellious barons in England and Normandy. 

Meanwhile, sensible of his danger, and of the effects of super- 
. - ^ - stition on the minds of the people he went barefoot- 
A. D. 1 / • ed to Becket's tomb; prostrated himself before the 
shrine of the saint ; remained in tasting and prayer diving a 
whole day; watched all night the holy reliques; and, assembling 
a chapter of the monks, put scourges into their hands, and pre- 
sented his bare shoulders to the lashes which these incensed ec- 
clesiastics not sparingly inflicted upon him ! — The next morning 
T 1 - IS ^^ received absolution; and his generals obtained, on 
^ * the same day, a great victory over the Scots, which 
was regarded as a proof of his final reconciliation with the saait- . 
ed primate and with Heaven'*. 

The victory over the Scots was gained near Alnwick, ^ere 
their king was made prisoner ; and, the spirit of the English 
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being broken by this blow, the whole kingdom was re- 
stored to tranquillity. It was deemed impious longer to resist a 
prince who seemed to lie under the immediate protection of Hea- 
ven. The clergy exalted anew the merits and the powerful in- 
tercession of Becket; and Henry, instead of opposing their su- 
perstition, politically propagated an opinion so favourable to his 
interests. Victorious in all quarters, crowned with - „^ 

glory, and absolute master of his English domin- "^ ^' ^^'^^ 
aons, he hastened to Normandy, where a peace was concluded 
^vith Louis, and an accommodation adjusted with his sons. 

Having liius, contrary to all expectation, extricated himself 
from a situation in which his throne was exposed to the utmost 
danger, Henry occupied himself for several years in administer- 
ing justice, enactine laws, and guarding against those incon- 
veniences which either the past convulsions of the state, or the 
political institutions of the age, rendered unavoidable* The 
success which had attended him in his wars discouraged his 
neighbours from making any attempts against him, so that he 
was enabled to complete his internal regulations without dis* 
turbance fix>m any quarter. Some of these regulations deserve 
particular notice. 

As the clergy, by the constitutions of Clarendon, which Henry 
endeavoured stHl to maintain, were subjected to a trial by the 
civil magistrate, it seemed but just to afford them the protection 
of that power to which they owed obedience: hetheretore enact- 
ed a law, that the murderers of a clergyman should be tried be- 
fore die justiciary^ in the presence of the bishop, or his official ; 
and, besides the usual punishment for murder, should be sub- 
jected to a forfeiture of their estates, and a confiscation of their 
goods and chattels*^. He also passed an equitable law, that the 
goods of a vassal should not be seized for the debt of his lord, 
unless the vassal was surety for the debt ; and that, in cases of 
insolvency, the rents of vassals should be paid to the creditors 
of the lord, and not to the lord himself^*. 

The division of England into four circuits, and the appoint- 
ment of itinerant judges to each, after the example of the com- 
missaries of Louis VL and the missi of Charlemagne, formed 
another important ordinance of the English nionarch — a mea- 
sure which had a direct tendency to curb the oppressions of the 
barons, and to protect the inferior gentry or small landholders, 
and the common people, in their property'^ 

Not neglecting the defence of the realm, Henry published a 
famousdecrce, called an -4*«*ffo/*^nn5. He requi- ^ jjg, 
red that every person possessed of a single knight's 
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fee should have a coat of mail, a helmet, a diield, and a lance: 
and that the same accoutrements should he provided by even 
one, for whatever number of knight's fees he might hold 
Every free layman, who had rents or goods to the value of six- 
teen marks, was to be armed in like manner : every one that 
had ten marks was obliged to have an iron gorget, a cap of iron, 
and a lance ; and all burgesses were to have a cap of iron^ a 
lance, and a coat thickly quilted with wool, tow, or cotton, 
called a ffambais**. 

While Henry was thus employed in providing for Ac happi- 
ness and security of his subjects, the king of France had falleo 
into a most abject superstition; and was induced, by a devotion 
more sincere than that of his powerful rival, to make a pi]|[rim- 
age in 1 179 to the tomb of Becket, in order to obtain his inter- 
cession for the recovery of Philip^ his son and heir. Loub (as 
the sagacious Hume remarks, with no less ingenuity dian plea- 
santry) probably thought himself entitled to the favour of that 
saint, on account of their ancient intimacy ; and hoped that 
Becket, whom he had protected while on earth, would not, now 
that he was so highly advanced in heaven, forget his old friend 
and benefactor. The young prince was restored to health ; and 
as was supposed, through the intercession of Becket. But the 
king himself, soon after his return, was struck with an apo- 
plexy, which deprived him of his Judgment ; and Philip IL, af- 
terwards surnamed Augustus, took upon him the administration, 
though he was only in his firteenth year. His fatfier's death, 
c^ . |j> ,,prv which happened in the foUowii^ year, opened his 
J^epi. itt, 1 lou. ^,^y ^^ ^^^ ^j^^^^ . ^ J ^^ p^^^j ^^^ ^^l^t and 

greatest monarch that had governed France since the reign of 
Charlemagne. The superior age and experience of Henry, how- 
ever, while they moderated his ambition, gave him such an*as- 
Cendant over this prince, that no dangerous rivalry, for some 
time, arose between them. The English monarch, instead of 
taking advantage of Philip's youth, employed his good offices 
in composing the quarrels which arose in the royal family ^f 
France : and he was successful in mediating an accommoda- 
tion between the king, his mother, and uncles. But these ser- 
vices were ill requited by Philip, who, when he came to m^ « 
estate, encouraged Henry's sons in their ungrateful and undu- 
tiful behaviour towards their father. 

The quarrels between the king of England and his family* 
however, were in some measure ouieted by the death of Ws t^'o 
sons, young Henry and his bromer Geoffirey ; and the rivalry 
betwoen the elder Henry and Philip seemed, for a time, to gi^^ 
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place to the general passion for the relief of die Holy Land. 
Both assumed the cross^ and imposed a tax, amount- ,|gg 

ing to the tenth of all moveables, on such of their * * aa«». 
subjects as remained at home^. 

Before this great enterprise, however, could be carried into 
execution, some obstacles were to be^surmounted. Philip, still 
jealous of Henna's greatness, entered into a private confedera- 
cy with prince Kichard, now heir apparent to the English crown; 
and, by working c:n his ambitious and impatient temper, per- 
suaded him to seek present power and independence at the ex- 
pense of filial duty, and of the grandeur of that monarchy which 
he was one day to inherit. The king of England was there- 
fore obliged, at an advanced a^, to defend his dominions by 
arms, and to enter on a war with France, and with his eldest 
surviving son— a prince of great valour and popula- 1 1 po 

rity, who had seduced the chief barons of Poictou, ^' ^" iisy. 
Guienne, Anjou, and Normandy. Henry, as might be expect- 
ed^ was unsuccessful — ^a misfortune which so much subdued 
his spirit, that he concluded a treaty on very disadvantageous 
terms. He agreed that Richard should receive the homage 
and fealty of all his subjects, and that all his associates should 
be pardoned : and he engaged to pay the king of France a 
compensation for the charges of the war**. 

But the mortification which Henry, who had been accustomed 
to eive law to his enemies, received from these humiliating con- 
ditions, was light in comparison of what he experiencedfrom 
another cause. When he demanded a list of the persons to whom 
he was to grant an indemnity for confederating with Richard, he 
was astonished to find at the head of them the name of his son 
John, who had always shared his confidence, and whose influ- 
ence over the king had often excited the jealousy of Richard* 
Overloaded with cares and sorrows^ and robbed of his last do- 
mestic comforts, this unhappy father broke out into expressions 
of the utmost despair : he cursed the day of his birth ; and be- 
stowed on his undutiful and ungrateful children a malediction 
which he could never be brought to retract*'. The more his 
heart was disposed to friendship and affection^ the more he re- 
sented the barbarous return which his four sons had successive- 
ly made to his parental care ; and this fatal discovery, by depriv- 
ing him of all that made life desirable, quite broke his spirit, and 
threw him into 3, fever, of which he soon after expired, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age, at the castle of Chinon, in Anjou. 

The character of Henry^ both in public and private life^ was 
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almost without a blemish ; and his natural endowment^ were 
equal to his moral qualities. He seems to have possessed every 
mental and personal accomplishment that could render him 
either estimable or amiable. He was of a middle stature, 
strong and well proportioned ; his countenance was lively and 
engaging ; his conversation afiable and entertaining ; his elocu- 
tion easy^ persuasive, and ever at command. He loved peaa, 
but was courageous and skilful in war ; was provident without 
excessive caution, severe in the executi<m of justice without in- 
humanity, and temperate without austerity. He is said to have 
been of a very amorous complexion, and historians mention 
two of his natural sons by Rosamond, the fair daughter (^ lord 
CliiFord — ^namely, William Long-sword, and Geoffrey, arch- 
bishop of York. The other circumstances of the story com- 
monly told of that lady seem to be fabulous, though adopted 
by many historical writers. 

Like most of his predecessors of the Norman line, Henry 
spent more of his time on the continent than in England. He 
was surrounded by the Blnglish nobility and gentry when abroach' 
and the French nobles and gentry attended him when he tt- 
turned to tfiis island. All foreign improvements, therefore, in 
literature and politeness, in laws and arts, seem to have been 
then transplanted into England : and the sprit of liberty, whicii 
continued to animate the breasts of the native English, com- 
municated itself to the Anglo-Norman barons, and rendered 
them not only more desirous of independence for themselves, 
but also more willing to indulge it to the people, whom tfaer 
had at first affected to despise. 

The effects of this secret revolution in the sentiments of men 
we shall afterwards have occasion to trace. At present I must 
return to the affairs of Germany ; remarking by the way, that 
Henry IL left only two legitimate sons, Richard, who succeed- 
ed him, and John, who wa3 denominated Lack-Land, because 
he inherited no territory, though his father, at one time, had in- 
tended to leave him a large share of his extensive dominions* 
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LETTER XXX. 



Of the German Empire and its Detendenctes^ under Frederic 
/., with some Account of the third Crusade. 



I HAVE already stated, my dear Philip, that Frederic 
Barbarossa, a brave and able prince, was unanimously chosen 
emperor on the death of Conrad III. His elevation \\ko 

seemed to give general satisfaction to Europe; but '^^ ^* 
he was soon invdved in troubles which required all his courage 
and capacity to surmount, and which it would be tedious cir- 
cumstantially to relate. I ^hall therefore only observe, that, after 
having settled the afiairs of Germany, by restoring Bavaria to 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, he marched into , • -5 

Italy, in order to compose the disturbances of that ' * 
country, and to be crowned by the pope, in imitation of his pre* 
decessors. 

Adrian IV., who then filled St. Peter's chair, was an Eng- 
lishman, and a great exampte of what may be done by personal 
merit and eood fortune. The son of a mendicant, and long a 
mendicant nimself, strolling from county to country, he was re- 
ceived as a servant to the canons of St. Kufus in Provence. He 
was afterwards admitted a monk, was raised to the rank of ab- 
bot and ^neral of the order, and at length to the pontificate. — 
He was mclined to crown a vassal, but afraid of giving himself 
a master: he therefore insisted upon the Roman ceremonial, 
which required, that the emperor should prostrate himself before 
the pope, kiss his feet, hold his stirrup, and lead the holy father's 
white palfrey by th^ bridle the distance of nine Roman paces. 

Frederic looked upon the whole ceremony as an insult, and 
refused to submit to it; but the officers of the Roman chancery, 
who kept a register of every thing of this kind, assured him 
that his predecessors had always complied with these forms. — 
The ceremony of kissing the pope's feet, which he knew to be 
the established custom, did not so keenly wound the emperor's 
pride as that of holding the bridle and the stirrup, which he 
considered as an innovation : and indeed it does not appear that 
any emperor, except Lothaire II., had com[4ied with this part 
of the formality. Frederic, however, at length submitted to 
these aflBx>nts, as empty marks of Christian humility, though 
the court of Rome viewed them as proofs of real subjection'. 

1 Bouta^ Hilt Frad. 1.— M«nt Antiq. JfA, 
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But the emperor's difficulties were not yet oven The citi- 
zens of Rome sent him a deputation, demanding the restoration 
of their ancient form of government, and offering to stipulate 
with him for the imperial dignity. << Charlemagne and Otho 
" conquered you by their valour/' replied Frederic, " and I 
'^ am your master by right of succession : it is my business to 
** prescribe laws, and yours to receive them.'' With these words 
he dismissed the deputies, and was inaugurated widiout the 
walls of the city by me pope, who put the sceptre in his hand; 
and the crown upon his head. 

The nature of the imperial dignity was then so litde under- 
lO^fi stood, and the pretensions were so contradictory, 
' that, on the one hand, the Roman citizens mutinied, 
and a great deal of blood was shed, because the pope had crown- 
ed the emperor without the consent of the senate arid the people: 
and, on the other hand, Adrian repeatedly declared, that he had 
conferred the benefice of the Roman empire on Frederic I., "^' 
** nejicium imperii Roman?^ (the word beneficium literally si^- 
fying a fief, though his holiness explained it otherwise). Adnao 
also exhibited publicly in Rome a picture of the emperor Lo- 
thaire on his knees before pope Innocent II., holding both his 
hands joined between those of the pontiff, which was the dis- 
tinguishing mark of vassalage ; and on the picture was diis in- 
scription: 

Hex venU antefire9,jurana priut vrbu h^wrref .* 
Pott hvmoJUpaptc, ntmit quo dante corofiam(9). 

*' Before the gates the king appears ; 
*' Rome's hoDOora to maintain he swears s 
« Then to the nope sinks lovly down, 
*' Who grants nim the imperial crown." 



Frederic was at Besangon, when he received infomatioD d 
Adrian's insolence ; and when he expressed his displeasure at 
it, a cardinal then present said, ^^ If he does not hold tlie em- 
pire of the pope, of whom does he hold it?'' Enraged at tlus 
impertinent speech, Otho, count Palatine^ would have pierced 
the author of it with the sword which he wore as marshal ot 
the empire, had not Frederic prevented him. The cardinal 
immediately fled, and the pope entered into a treaty. The 
Germans then made use of no argument but force, and the court 
of Rome sheltered itself under the ambiguity of its expressions* 
Adrian declared^ that benefice^ accoiding to his idea^ signifi^^^ 

2 Annal dc PBmp. tome i.— Bnuni, Hiit Frad. 
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jfcmour^ not 2ifief; and he jMTomised to put out of the way the 
painting of the consecration of Lothaire. 

A. few observations will not here be improper. Adrian IV., 
I >esi eged by William king of Sicily in Benevento, gave up to him 
several ecclesiastical pretensions. He consented that Sicily 
should never have any legate, nor be subject to any appeal to 
the see of Rome, except with the king's permission. Since that 
time, the kings of Sicily^ though the only princes who are vas- 
sals of the pope, are in a manner popes in their own island* 
The Roman pontifis, thus at once adored and abused, somewhat 
resembled, to borrow a remark from Voltaire, the idols which 
the Indians scourge to obtain favours from them. 

Adrian^ however, fully reveneed himself upon other princes 
who required his occasional aid. He wrote in the following 
manner to Henry U. of England. ^^ There is no doubt, and 
^^ you acknowledge it, that Ireland, and all die islands which 
^< have received the faith, appertain to the Roman church ; but, 
^< if you wish to take possession of that island, in order to banish 
^* vice from it, to enforce the observance of the Christian doc- 
<< trines, and with an intent of paying the yearly tribute of St 
Peter's penny for every house, we with pleasure grant you 
our permission to conquer it^.'' Thus an English beggar, 
who had become bishop of Rome, bestowed Ireland, by his 
sole authority, upon an English king, who was desirous of gain- 
ing possession of that country, and who had power to accom- 
plish the ambitious scheme. 

The intrepid activity of Frederic Barbarossa had not only to 
subdue the pope, who disputed the empire ; Rome, which refus- 
ed to acknowledge a master ; and many other cities of Italy, that 
had asserted their independence : he had, at the same time, the 
Bohemians, who had mutinied against him, to humble^; and al- 
so the Poles, with whom he was at war. Yet all , . ^o 
this he effected. He was successful in Poland : he \ ' 

2ueUed the tumults in Bohemia : he secured the fidelity of the 
irerman princes, by rendering himself formidable to foreign 
nations ; and then hastened to Italy, where hopes .of indepen- 
dence had arisen, in consequence of his troubles and perplexi- 
ties. In that country, he found great confusion, arising not so 

3 M. Pflrit.— Girald. Cambr. 

4 It is not improper, in thit pluee, to itate briefly the oriftin and progress of the kingdom 
erected in Bohemia bj the Sarmatians or Sclavonians. For many centuries the ooontrf 
was eoTemed by duties, whom Charlemagne rendered tributary to the empire. At length, 
in 1086, dulce Liadislaas was permitted, by the imperial diet, to assume the regal title. The 
eoontiy was long harassed by intestine divisions, of which the emperors took advantage for 
the establishmenl of their feudal superiority over the kings. Of nine prinees who gorerned 
from the year above -mentioned to the time of Frederie Barbarossa, two died by the hand 
of vtolenee, and two were deposed. 
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much from the efforts of the several cities to recover their free 
dom, as from that party rage which constantly prevailed at the 
election of a pope. 

On the death of Adrian, two opposite factions tumultuouslj 
elected two persons, known by the names of Victor IV., aod 
Alexander IIL The emperor's allies necessarily acknowledged 
1 1 CO ^^^ P^P^ chosen by him ; and those princes^ \\k 
^' ^' • were jealous of the emperor, acknowledged the 

other. What was the shame and scandal of Rome, therefait, 
became the signal of division over all Europe. Victor, Frede- 
ric's pope, ha(} Germany, Bohemia, and one half of Italy oo his 
side. The other kingdoms and states submitted to Alexandet 
llL in honour of whom the Milanese, who were avowed ene- 
mies to the emperor, built the city of Alexandria. In vab did 
Frederic's party endeavour to have it called . Caesaria ; tk 
pope's name prevailed : and it was afterwards called out d 
derision, Alexandria delle PagHa, or Alexandria buili of straff, 
on account of the meanness of its buildings^ 

Happy had it been for Europe if that age had produced iio 
disputes attended with more fatal consequences ; but unfortu- 
nately this was not the case. Milan, for maintaining its inde- 
1162 pendence, was, by the emperor's orders, raicd to 
^' ' * the foundations, and salt was strewed upon its 

ruins; Brescia and Placentia was dismantled by die conqueror; 
and the other cities which had aimed at independence were de- 
prived of their privileges. 

Pope Alexander, whor had excited these revolts, and had been 
obliged to take refuge in France, returned to Rome after die 
death of his rival ; and the civil war was renewed. The erope- 
1 64 ^^^ caused another pope to be elected, under the ap- 
* pellation of Paschal IIL, on whose decease, a new 
pontiff was nominated by Frederic, under the title of Calixtus 
III. Meanwhile Alexander was not intimidated. He solemnly 
1168 c^communicatedtheemperor;andtheflamesofci' 

' vil discord continued to spread. The chief citi^« 
Italy, supported by the Greek emperor, and the king of Sicilyj 
entered into an association for the defence of their liberties; and 
the pope, at length, proved stronger by negotiating than the em- 
peror by fighting. The imperialists, worn out by fatigue and 
A D 1 1 76 ^*^^^^! ^^^^ routed by the confederates ; and Ft«- 

' deric himself narrowly escaped being made pfiso* 
ner. About the same time his eldest son was defeated at sea bf 
the Venetian^, and fell into the hands of the enemy. Alexander, 

5 Mont. AoUq. Ita!. 
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in honour of this victory, sailed into the Adriatic Sea, or Gulph 
of Venice, accompanied by the whole senate ; and, after having 
pronounced many benedictions on that element, threw into it a 
ring as a mark of his gratitude and affection. Hence oriHnat- 
ed that ceremony which is annually performed by the Vene- 
tians, under the notion of espousing the Adriatic. 

These misfortunes disposed the emperor to an accommodation 
ivith the pope ; but his pride would not permit him to make 
any humiliating advances. He therefore exerted himself with 
so much vigour in repairing his losses, that he was soon enabled 
to risque another battle, in which his enemies were worsted; and 
being no less a politician than a general, he seized this fortunate 
moment to signify his desire of peace to Alexander, who receiv* 
ed the propo^ with great joy. Venice had the honour of be« 
ing the place of reconciliation. The emperor, the pope, and a 
number of princes and cardinals, repaired to that city, then mis- 
tress of the sea, and one of the wonders of the world. ^ ^-^ 
There Frederic put an end to his bloody dispute * 
with the see of Rome, by acknowledging the pope, kissing his 
feet, and holding his stirrup while he mounted his mule\ 

This reconciliation was attended with the submission of all 
the towns in Italy, which had entered into an association for 
their mutual defence. They obtained a general pardon, and 
were left at liberty to use their own laws and forms of govem- 
ment| but were obliged to take the oath of allegiance to the 
emperor, as their superior lord. 

Calixtus, the anti-pope, finding himself abandoned by the 
emperor, in consequence of that treaty, made his submissions to 
Alexander, who, to prevent future schisms, called a , , -g 

general council, in which it was decreed, that no ' * 
pope should be deemed duly elected without having the votes 
of two thirds of the college of cardinals in his favour\ 

The affairs of Italy being thus settled, the emperor returned 
to Germany, where Henry me Lion, duke of Saxony, had raised 
fresh troubles. He was a proud, haughty, and turbulent prince, 
like most of his predecessors, and not only oppressed his own 
subjects, but committed violences against all his neighbours. 
His natural pride was not diminished by his alliance with the 
king of England, whose daughter he had married. Glad of an 
opportunity of beingrevenged upon Henry, who had abandoned 
him in his Italian expedition, Frederic convoked a diet at Gos- 
lar, where the duke was put to the ban of the em- ^ ^ j^ jgQ 
pire ; and, after a variety of struggles, the sen- 
tence was put in execution. He was divested of all his domi- 
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nions, which were bestowed upon different vassals of the etn 
pire. 

Sensible of his folly when too late, the degraded duke threr 
himself at the emperor's feet, and begged with great humilitj 
1181 ^^^^ some of his territories might be restored. Fre 
'^* ^' • deric, touched with his unfortunate condition, refer 

red him to a diet of the empire at £rfort. There Heniy endea 
voured to acquit himself of the crimes laid to his charge. Bat 
as it was impracticable immediately to withdraw his fiefs frco: 
the present possessors, the emperor advised him to reside in 
JEngland^ until the princes who nad shared his dominioas could 
be persuaded to relinquish them ; and he promised that, in the 
mean time, no attempts should be made upon the territories of 
Brunswic or Lunenburgh, which he would protect in behalf of 
Henry's children. In compliance with this advice, the dakt re- 
tired to England^ where he was hospitably entertained b]^ his fa- 
ther-in-law, Henry II. , and there his wife bore him a fouitii 
son, the ancestor of the present house of Brunswic, and conse- 
quently of the family now reigning in Great Britain*. 

While tranquillity was, in this manner, happily restored to 
Italy and Germany, the Oriental Christians were m the utmost 
distress. The celebrated Saladin, or Salaheddin, bom in the 
small country of the Curdes (a nation always warlike, and al- 
ways free), having fixed himself, by his bravery and conduct, 
on the throne of Egypt, began to extend his conquests over the 
East ; and finding the settlements of the Christians in Palestine 
a great obstacle to the progress of his arms, he bent the whole 
force of his policy and valour to subdue that small and barren 
but important territory. Taking advantage of the dissensions 
which prevailed among the champions of the Cross, and having 
secretly gained the count of Tripoli, who commanded their ar- 
mies, he invaded Palestine with a mighty force ; and, aided by 
the treachery of that count, gained at Tiberias a complete vic- 
A D 1187 ^^ ^^^^ them, which utterly broke the power of 
* the already languishing kingdom of Jerusalem. The 
holy city itself fell into his hands, after a feeble resistance : the 
kingdom of Antioch also was almost entirely subdued by bis 
arms ; and, except some maritime towns, nothing of import- 
ance remained of those boasted conquests, which, near a cen- 
tury before, had cost the efforts of all Europe to acquire^ 

Alarmed at this intelligence^ pope Clement III. ordered a 
crusade to be preached through all the countries in Christen- 
dom. Europe was filled with grief and astonishment at the pro- 
gress of the infidels in Asia. To give a check to it seemed the 

1 Anoal de I'Emp. tome i. 9 M»itnb(rarb. Hist des CiOisades. 
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com moo cause of Christians. Frederic Barbarossa, who was at 
that time employed in making regulations for the preservation 
of the peace and good order of Germany, assembled j,gp 

a diet at Mentz, in order to deliberate with the ' ' 
states oi the empire on this subject He took the cross ; and 
his example was followed by his son Frederic, and the most dis- 
tinguished of the German nobles, ecclesiastics as well as lay- 
men. The rendezvous was appointed at Ratisbon; and, to pre* 
vent the inconvenience of too great a multitude, the emperor de- 
creed, that no person should take the cross who could not af- 
ford to expend three marks of silver. But notwithstanding that 
regulation, wisely calculated to prevent those necessities which 
had ruined the former armies* so great was the zeal of the Ger- 
mans, that adventurers assembled to the number of one hundred 
and fifty thousand fighting men, well armed, and provided with 
necessaries for the expeoition*®. 

Before his departure^ Frederic made a progress through the 
principal cities of Germany, accompanied by his son Henry, to 
whom he intended to conrimit the government of the empire ; 
and that he might omit nothing necessaiy to the preservation of 
peace and harmony during his absence, he endeavoured so to 
regulate the succession to nis dominions that none of his chil- 
^en should have cause to complain, or anv pretext to disturb 
the public tranquillity. He then marched at the nead ^^ jjgp 
of mirty thousand men, by the way of Vienna, to * * 
Fresburgy where he was Joined by the rest of his army. He 
thence proceeded through Hung^ury, info the territories of the 
Greek emperor, Isaac Angetus,. who, notwithstanding his pro- 
fessions of friendship, had been detached from the mtefest of 
Frederic b^ Saladin's promises and insinuations, and took all 
opportunities of harassing the Germans in their march. In- 
censed at this perfidy, Frederic laid the countrjr under contribu- 
tiop ; defeated a body of Greeks that attacked him by surprise; 
and compelled Isaac to sue for peace. He wintered at Adriano- 
ple ; crossed the Hellespont in the sja-ing; defeated ^^ ^^ hqq. 
the infidels in several txsittles ^pillaged the citj of * ' 
Icooium, and crossed Mount Taurus. All Asia was filled with 
tibe terror of his arms. He seemed to be among the soldiers of 
the cross whjit Saladin was among the Turks — an able politi- 
cian, apd a good genera), tried by fortune. The Oriental Chris- 
tif|ns therefore flattered ttiemselves with certain relief from his 
^assistance. But their hopes were suddenly blasted. This great 
I»Tnce, who was an expert swimmer, ventured to bathe in the 
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cold river Cydnus, in order to refresh himself after fatigue in a 

J , ^ sultry climate, perhaps in emulation of the Macedonian 

^^^ * conqueror ; and he instantly contracted a disorder, 

which at once put an end to his life and his bold enterpriser^ 

Thus unfortunately perished Frederic I., in the sixty-niodi 

year of his age, and the thirty-ninth of his reign — a prince of a 

firm spirit and strong talents^ who had the good of his country 

always at heart, and who supported the dignity of the empot 

with great courage and reputation. He was succeeded on the 

imperial throne by his son Henry VI. sumamed the Sevcrc.- 

But, before I enter on the reign of this prince^ I must canj 

forward the history of the third crusade, continued by the kings 

of France and England. 

It Maimboiirg.-^Baiiaa. 
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Of the Affairs of France and England^ from the Death of Hen- 
ry IL to the Grant of the Great Charter by King Jofm^ vnA 
a farther Account ojthe third Crusade. 

THE death of Henry H. was an event esteemed equallv 
fortunate by his son Richard, and by Philip Augustus, king of 
France. Philip had lost a dangerous and implacable enemj, 
A D 1189 ^'J^ ^'^^^^d ^cq^w'^d^hat crown which he had loi^ 
* * * wished to possess. Both seemed to consider die r^ 
covery of the Holy Land as the sole purpose of their govern- 
ment ; yet neither was so much impelled to that pious under- 
taking by superstition, as by the love of military glory. The 
king of England, in particular, carried so little appearance of 
sanctity in his conduct, that, when advised by a zealous preacher 
of the crusade (who from that merit had acquired the privilege 
of speaking the boldest truths) to disengage himself irom his 
pride, avarice, and voluptuousness, whicti the priest aflPectedly 
called the king's favourite daughters, Richard promptly repfi^^> 
" You counsel well ! — and I hereby dispose of Ae first to the 
<< Templars, of the second to the Benedictines, and of the thnti 
" to my bfahops*/' 
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The reiterated calamities attending the former crusades tai^ht 
the kings of Fance and England the necessity of trying anotner 
route to the holy land. They determined to conduct their ar- 
mies thither by sea ; to carry provisions with them ; and^ by 
means of their naval power, to maintain an open communication 
^vith their own states, and with all the western parts of Europe. 
Xhe first place of rendezvous was the plain of Ve- won 

zelay, where Philip and Richard found their armies ^* ^' 
amount to one hundred thousand men. They renewed their pro- 
mises of mutual friendship ; pledged their faith not to invade 
each other's dominions during the crusade, and, exchanging the 
oaths of all their barons and prelates to the same eflfect^ they se- 
parated. Philip took the road to Genoa ; Richard directed his 
course to Marseilles ; both with a view of meeting their fleets, 
which were severally appointed to assemble in those harbours'. 
They put to sea together; and both nearly about the siame time, 
were obliged by stress of weather to take shelter in Messina, 
where they were detained during the whole winter. This event 
laid the foundation of animosities between them, which were 
never afterwards entirely removed, and proved ultimately fatal 
to their enterprise. 

But before I proceed to that subject, a few words relative to 
the characters and circumstances of the two princes will be ne- 
cessary. Philip and Richard, though professed friends, were, 
by the situation and extent of their dominions, rivals in power; 
by their age and inclinations, competitors for glpry : and these 
causes of emulation, which might have stimulated them to mar- 
tial efforts^ had they been acting in the field against the common 
enemy, soon excited quarrels, durbg their present leisure, be- 
tween monarchs of such fiery tempers. Equally haughty, am- 
bitious, intrepid, and inflexible, they were irritated at Jthe least 
appearance of injury, and did not endeavour, by mutual con- 
descensions, to efface those occasions of complaint which arose 
between them. Other sources of discord were added to the 
natural rivalry of their characters. 

William li., king of Naples and Sicily, had married Joan, 
sister to Richard; and that prince, dying without issue^ had be- 
queathed his dominions to his paternal sister Constantia, the 
only legitimate surviving offspring of Roger the first king of 
Sicily, of the race of Guiscard, the Norman hero. The empe- 
ror Henry VI. had married this princess, in expectation of that 
rich inheritance ; but Tancredher natural brother, by his inter- 
est among the Sicilian nobles^ had gained possession of the 
throne. The approach of the crusards gave him apprehensions 
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for his unstable government; and he was uncertain whetber be 
iiad most reason to dread the presence of the French or Kngliah 
monarch. Philip was engaged in strict alliance witfi the empe* 
r6i-,'Tancred's competitor; Richard was disgusted at his rigour 
towards the queen-aowagcr, whom he confined in Palermo, be- 
cause she had opposed nia succession to the crown. Sensible, 
therefore, of the delicacy of his situation, Tancred resolved to 
my his court to both these princes ; and he was not unsuccess- 
ful in his endeavours. He persuaded Philip, that it would be 
highly improper to interrupt the expedition against die infidels 
by any attack upon a Christian prince : he restored c^ueen Joan 
to her liberty, and even found means to form an alliance witli 
her brother. But, before this friendship was cemented, Richard^ 
jealous both of Tancred and the fainabitants of Messma, hai 
taken up his Quarters in the suburbs, and possessed himself d 
a small fort which coitimanded the harbour. The citizens took 
umbrage. Mutual insults and injuries passed between them and 
the English soldiers. Philip, who had miartered his trcx>p5 h 
the town, endeavoured to accommodate the quarrel, and held a 
conference with Richard for tiiat purpose. 

While the two kings, who met in the open fields, were eo- 
^ged in discourse on this subject, a body of tfie Sicilians seeio- 
ed to be drawing towards them. Richard, always ardent and 
impatient, pushed forward, in order to learn the cause of that 
extraordinary movement; and the English adventurers, insoient 
from theu" power,, and inflamed by K>rmer animosities, want- 
mg only a pretence to attack the Messinese, chased them fitnn 
the field, drove them into Ac town, and entered with them at 
the gates. The king employed his authority to restrain diem 
from pillagipg or massacring the defenceless inhabitants ; but 
he gave ordeara that the standard of Endbnd, in token 6i hh 
victory, should be erected on the walls. Hiilip, who considered 
the city .of Messina as his quarters, exclaimea against die arro- 
gance of the English monarch, and ordered some of his men to 
pull down the standard. But Richard informed him by a mes- 
senger^ that although he would willingly himself remove that 
ground of offence, he would not permit it to be done by others; 
and if the French king attempted such an insult on his dignitf, 
he should not succeed but by the utmost effusion of blood. I%i- 
lip, satisfied by this species of haughty condescension^ recalled 
his orders, and the difference was seemingly accommodated ; 
but the seeds of rancour and jealousy still remained in the 
breasts of the two monarchs*. 

3 Bened. Abb.— M. Paris.— G. Vinis. 
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AfW leHTffig SUMy, the End ish fitet was assaOed by a fhri- 
ous tempest It was driven on the coast of Cy dtus^ ^ . . g . 
and some of the vessels vrete wrecked. Isaac * ^* Aivi* 
Comnenus, despot of Cyprus, who had assumed the magnifi- 
cent title of emperor, pillaged die ships that were stranded, 
and threw the seamen and passengers into prison. But Ri- 
chard, who arrived soon after, took amjde vefigeance on him 
for Ae injufy. He disembarked the troops ; defeated the tyrant^ 
who oi^x)Sed his^landing $ entered Limisso by storm ; oraiined 
a second victory ; obliged Isaac to suxrender at discretion ; 
establi^ed governors over the ishnd ; and afterwards conferred 
it as a sovereignty upon Guy de Liisignan, the expdled king 
of Jerusalem. Thrown into prison^ and loaded with hrcms, the 
Greek prince complamed of the little respect with which 1^ 
was treated. Richard ordered silver fetters to be made for him ; 
and this phantom of an emperor, pleased with the distinction^ 
expressea a sense of the generosity of his conqueror^l 

Before the two kinjps arrived in Asia, Ptolemais, or Acra^ 
had long been besieged by a numerous Christmn army, and de- 
fended by the utmost efforts of Saladin. Of die German cru- 
sards, so many had retired from the imperial ensigns, and such 
a number had fallen by pestilence and lamine^ that only a very 
small force had joined the besiegers of Acra, whose zeal began 
sensibly to declme. But the appearance of Philip and Richard 
mspired them with new life; and the emulation between the rival 
kings and rival nations jM^oduced extraordinary acts of valour. 
Ricnard especially, animated by a courage more precipitate than 
that of Philip, and more agreeable to the romantic spirit of the 
age, drew the attention of all the religious and military worlds 
and acquired a great and splendid reputation. Ptolemais was 
taken. The garrison, reduced to extremity, surrendered the 
place ; and the governor engaged that Saladin, besides paying a 
large sum as a ransom, should release two thousand five hun- 
dred Christian prisoners, and restore the wood of the true cross\ 
Thus was the famous siege, which had so lon^ engaged the 
attention of all Europe and Asia, brought to. the desirea close, 
after the loss of three hundred thousand men, exclusive of per- 
sons of superior rank ; six archbishops, twelve bishops, forty 
earls, and five hundred barons. But the French monarch, in- 
stead of pursuing the hopes of farther conquest, and redeeming 
the holy city from slaverj', being.discusted with the ascendant 
assumed and acquired by the kingof England, and having views 

4Bened. Abb«— M. P«ris. 

5 Benediet. Abb.-^SaUdin refuted to ratify the treaty ; and (Ue Sartcen prtsonen to the 
Mmber of tZ70(), were iobaroanl; bntcbered . Vinitav/y lib. iv. 
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of manyadvanta^s whichlie might reap.byhi^preseiice in Eu- 
rope, declared his resolution of returning to r ranee ; and hz 
pleaded his ill state of health as an excuse for his desertion ci 
the common clause. He left however to Richard ten thousand d 
his men, under the command of the duke of Burgundy, and ht 
renewed his oath not to commit hostilities against that princc'5 
territories during his absence. But no sooner did he reach luh 
than he applied to pope Celestine III. for a dispensatioQ btm 
his vow ; and, though that request was not granted, he still pio- 
ceeded, but after a more concealed manner, in his unjust pro- 
jects. He seduced prince John, king Richard's brodier, from 
his allegiance, and did every thmg possible to blacken the cha- 
racter (^ that monarch himself, representing him as privy to tlie 
murder of the marquis de Montferrat, who had been taken off 
by an Asiatic chief, called The old Man of the Mquntam^ the 
prince of the Assassins — ^a word which has found its way into 
most European languages, from the practice of these bold aod 
determined ruffians, against whom no precaution was sufficient 
to guard any man, however powerful*. 
. But Richard's heroic actions in Palestine formed the best apo- 
logy for his conduct. The Christian adventurers, under bis 
• ' ,,Q2 command, resolved to attempt the siege of Ascalon, 
• ' * in order to prepare the way for that of Jerusalem ; 
and they marched along the sea-coast with that intention. Sa- 
laditi took measures to obstruct their passage ; and on this oc- 
casion was fought one of the ^eatest battles of that age, and 
the most celebrated for the military genius of the commanders, 
for the number and valour of the troops, and for the variety of 
events which attended it. The right and left wings of the 
Christian army were broken in the beginning of the day, and 
in danger of being totally defeated, when Richard, who com- 
manded the centre, and led on the main body, restored the bat- 
tle. He attacked the enemy with admirable intrepidity and pre- 
sence of mind ; performed the part of a consummate general 
and gallant soldier ; and not only gave the two wings leisure to 
recover from their confusion, but obtained a complete victory 
over the Saracens, forty thousand of whom are said to have 
been slain in the field^. Ascalon soon after^ell into the bands 
of the Christians : other sieges were carried on with success ; 
and Richard was even able to advance within sight of Jerusa- 
lem, the ^eat object of his l^opes and fears, when he had the 
mortification to find, that he must abandon all thoughts of im- 
mediate success, and put a stop to the career of victory. 

6 Wftlt. Heralngf.— Brompt,— Vinit. 7 O. Vinb. lib. hr. 
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Animated with ^n enthusiastic ardour for these holy wars; 
the champions of the cross, at first, laid aside all regard to safe- 
ty or interest in the prosecution of their pious purpose; and, 
trusting to the immediate assistance of heaven, set nothing be- 
fore their eyes but fame and victory in this world, and a crown 
of glory in the next. But long alienee from home, fatigue, 
disease, famine, and the varieties of fortune which naturally at- 
tend war, had gradually abated that fury which nothing was 
able instantly to allay or withstand. Every leader, except the 
king of England, expressed a desire of speedily returning to 
Europe; so that there appeared an absolute necessity of aban- 
doning, for the present, all hopes of farther conquest, and of 
securing the acquisitions of the adventurers by an acpommo- 
dation with Saladin. Richard therefore concluded a truce with 
that monarch ; stipulating that Ptolemais, Joppa, and other sea- 
port towns of Palestine, should remain in the hands of the chris- 
tiansy and that every one of that religion should have liberty to 
perform his pilgrimage to Jerusalem unmolested*. This truce 
was concluded for diree years, three months, three weeks, three 
days, and three hours, a magical number, suggested by a su- 
perstition well suited to the wject of the war. 

Saladin died at Damascus^ soon after he had . .g^ 

concluded a truce with the crusards. He was a '^^ .10. 
prince of great generosity and valour; and it is truly memora- 
ble, that, during his fatal illness, he ordered his winding sheet 
to be carried as a standard through every street of the city, 
while a crier went before the person who bore that ensign of 
mortality, and proclaimed with a loud voice, ^^ This is all that 
remains to the mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the East!'' 
His last will is also remarkable. He ordered alms to be dis- 
tributed among the poor, without distinction of Jew, Christian^ 
or Mohammedan, intending by this bequest to intimate, that 
all men are brethren, and that, when we would assist them, we 
ought not to inquire what they believe, but what they feel— an 
admirable lesson to Christians, though from an infidel. But the 
advantage of science, of moderation and humanity, seemed at 
that time to be on the side of the Saracens. 

After the truce Richard had no farther business in Palestine ; 
and the intelligence which he received of the intrigues of his 
brother John and the king of France made him sensible that 
his presence was necessary in Europe. Not thinking it safe to 
pass through Philip's dominions, he sailed to the Adriatic ; and, 
being shipwrecked near Aquileia, he assumed the habit of a 

S W. HemiDgf. lib. iL— 6. Vteii. lili. f i. 
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pHgrim, with an mtention of takbiff his journey secrelty tfuou^; 
Germany. But his liberality and expenses betrayed him. H 
iras arrested and thrown into prison by Leopdd, duke df Aus 
tria^ whom he had offended at the siege of rtolemais, and wh 
sold him to the emperor Henry VL, who had taken offence a 
Richard's alliance with Tancred, king of Sicily, and was gb{ 
to have him in his power^. Thus the ^ant kin^ of Enslaod; 
who had filled the world with his renown, found himself, during 
the most critical state oi his aflbirs, confined to a dungeoD, in 
Ae heart of Germany, loaded with irons, and entirely at the 
mercy of his enemy, the basest and most sordid of mankiodi' 

While the high spirit of Richard suffered every insult and 
indignity in Germany, the king of France employed force^ in- 
trigue, and negotiation, against the dominions and the person 
of his imfortunate rival. ^ He made laree offisrs to the empe- 
ror, if he would deliver into his hands the royal prisoner : k 
formed an alliance by mairiage with Denmark, desiring diattk 
ancient Danish claim to the crown of £ngland might be traos- 
Cnred to him; he concluded a treaty widi prince Mm^ who is 
sakl to have done homage to him for the English crown; vA 
he invaded Normandy, while the traitor John attempted to unke 
himself master of England^^ 

Richard, bekig produced before a diet of the empire, noade 
such an impression on the Grerman princes, by his spirit and 
eloquence, that they exclaimed loualy i^nst the condact i 
&e emperor. The pope also direatcned him with excoium^ 
cation ; and althouni Heofy had listened to the pnqpqsals of the 
king of France and prince John, he found thai it would be im- 
practicable for htm to execute his and their base puiposes, or to 
detain the king of Etieland longer in captivity. He dierefoit 
concluded a treaty wim Richard for bis ransom^ md agr^^ 



9 G«l. Neobe.— M. Parit. . ^^^^ 

10 Chron. T. WykM.— The vindieUve enemiM of Rbluuil, if ve Mieft i^ ^^ 
histoiy of timet, oarefally eonoealed not onlr the plate of hit eqnfineineliti Iwt **^ jS 
cireumsunee of hit etptiTity t and both might have remained' unkeowo bat for the £*^ 
ATtaehment of a Provencal bard, or minstrel, named Blpodel, who had th^redckt(fn**v 
friendship, nod cxperieneed hit boantjr. Ha?ioK travelled over the EoropeaB eont»fy 
loini I be history of hit beloved patron, who wai a poet, at well at a hero, ^^^"^^^J^S!^ 
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wTRji the king of England, the minstrel repaired to the piaae. Boc the pi* » * 
were shot against him, and he eoald obtain no iaroraatkm rehtive to thfi o*^ 
' of the onhappv person whom it aecared. In thb extremity, he thooght w*°J3t 
<lient for making the detired ditoovery . He ehannted, with a kmd vafiee, tome ^^^. 
tong, which had been eompoted parti v by himtelf, partly b:f Siohard; and, ^^^^^^fo 
able ioy, on making a pease, he heanl it re-echoed and eontimied bY the foytl <3S!!Ld0 
this discovery the £tigi ish mooareh it takl to have cveotxiallf owed m nUmm Bw"^ 

Trmibndours. 

11 M. Parit.— W. Hcmingf.— Hoved. 
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restore him to his freedom for one hundred and fifty tfiousand 
Tnarks of silver**, about three hundred thousand pounds of our 
present money : an enormous sum in those days. 

As soon as Philip heard of Richard^s release, he wrote to liis 
confederate John in these emphatical words; * ' Take , , q - 

care of yourself! the devH is letloose.^^ How differ- ^' ^' ^^^** 
enton this occasion were the sentiments of the English! — ^^Fheir 
joy was extreme oh the appearance of their king, who had ac- 
quired so much glory, had spread the reputation of their name 
to the farthest East, After renewing the ceremony of his coro- 
nation, amid the acclamations of all ranks of people, and reduc- 
ing the fortresses which still remained in the hands of his bro- 
ther's adherents, Richard passed over with an army into Nor- 
mandy, eager to make war upon Philip, and to revenge himself 
for the injuries he had sustained from that monarch". 

Whfen we consider two such powerful and warlike monarchs, 
inflamed with personal animosity, enraged by mutual injuries, 
excited by rivalry, impelled by opposite mterests, and insti^ted 
by the pride and violence of their own tempers, our curiosity is 
naturally raised, and we expect an obstinate and furious war, 
distinguished by the greatest events, and concluded by some re- 
markable catastrophe. We find ourselves, however, entirely dis- 
appointed ; the reduction of a castle, the surprisal of a strag- 
gling party, a rencounter of horse, resembling more a rout than 
a battle, comprehend the whole of the exploits on both sides; a 
certain proof, as a great historian observes, of the weakness 
of princes in that age, and of the little authority which they 
possessed over their refractory vassals'^. 

During this war, which continued, with short intervals, till 
Richard^s death, prince John deserted Philip, threw himself at 
his brother^s feet, craved pardon for his offences, and was re- 
ceived into favour, at the intercession of his mother. " I for- 
^* give him with all my heart,'^ said the king : *< and hope I 
** shall as easily forget his offences, as he will my pardon".^^ 

Peace was ready to be concluded bet\veen England and 
France, when Richard was unfortunately slain before an in- 
considerable castle which he had invested. The story is thus 
delated : 

Vidomar, viscount of Limoges, had found a treasure, of which 
he sent part to the king, as a present But Richard claimed 
the whole : and, at the head of some Braban^ons, besieged the 
castle of ChaluSy to enforce die viscount's compliance with his 

18 Rrm. FoBden, toI. i. IS Hoved. Annal. 

1 4 Uttme't H'Nt. of England, toI. u. 15 M. Paris. 
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demand. The garrison offered to surrender ; but the king re- 
plied, that since he had taken the trouble of besieging the 
place in person, he would take it by force, and hang every one 
of them. While he was surveying the castle, one Bertrand de 
Gourdon, an archer, took aim at him, and pierced his shoulder 
with an arrow. The king, however, gave orders for an as- 
sault ; took the place^ and ordered all the garrison to be bang- 
ed, except Gourdon, whom he reserved for a more cruel exe- 
cution**. 

Richard's wound was not in itself dangerous, but the unskil- 
y. ., - fulness of the surgeon rendered it mortal. When be 

n 00 ' found his end approaching, he sent for Grourdon, and 

* demanded the reason why he sought his life. " My fe- 
" ther and my two brothers,^' replied the undaunted soldier, 
<' fell by your sword, and you intended to have put me to deadi. 
" I am now in your power, and you may do your worst ; but I 
<* shall endure the most severe torments withpleasure^ provided 
^^ I can think that Heaven has afforded me such great revenge, 
" as, M'ith my own hand, to be the cause of yourdeath/^ Struck 
with the boldness of this reply, and humbled by his approaching 
dissolution, Richard ordered the prisoner to be set at liberty, 
and a sum of money to be given to him. But the Braban^oo 
leader Marcadee, a stranger to such generosity, seized the un- 
happy man^ flayed him alive, and then hanged him^\ 

The military talents of Richard formed the most shining pait 
of his chantcter. No man, even in that romantic age, carried 
personal courage or intrepidity to a greater height ; and this 
quality obtained him the appellation of Cxur de Liany or the 
Lian-hearted hero. As he left no issue, he was succeeded by his 
brother John. 

The succession was disputed by Arthur, duke of Bretagne, 
son of John's elder brother Geoffrey : and the barons of Anjou, 
Maine and Touraine, declared in favour of this young prince's 
tide. The king of France also assisted him, and every thing 

• QQQ promised success, when Arthur was unfortunately 

' taken prisoner by his uncle John, and inhumanly 
murdered. 

The fate of this unhappy prince is differendy related ; but 
the following account seems the most probable. After having 

16 Hoved. — BroroptoQ. 

17 Hofed. — ^The Brabangoni were raffian mercenaries, formed out oT^the nDBeraoi 
bands of robbers, who, during the middle ages, infested every coantry of Europe, and Kt 
the civil magistrate at defiance. Excluded Trom the protection of evneral soeierj, these 
banditti formed a kind of government among themselves. Troops of tnem were sometimes 
admitted into the service of princes or barons, and they often acted in an independent naa* 
ner^ onder leaden of their own. G ul. Neubrig. 
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employed unsuccessfully different assassins, John went in a 
boat by night, to the castle of Rouen^ where Arthur was confin- 
ed, and ordered him to be brought forth. Aware of his danger, 
and subdued by the continuance of his misfortunes, and by the 
approach of death, the brave youth, who had before gallantly 
maintained the justice of his cause, threw himself on his knees 
before his uncle^ and begged for mercy. But the barbarous ty- 
rant, making no reply^ stabbed his nephew to the heart, and, 
fastening a stone to the dead body, threw it into the Seine^'. 

John's misfortunes commenced with his crime. He was from 
that moment detested by his subjects, both in England and on 
the continent The Bretons, disappointed in tneir fondest 
hopes, waged implacable war against him, in order to revenge 
the murder of their duke : and tliey carried their complaints 
before the French monarch, as superior lord, demanding jus- 
tice for the inhuman violence of John. Philip received their 
application with pleasure ; he summoned John to be tried he- 
fore him and his peers : and, on his non-appearance^ he was de- 
clared guilty of felony and parricide, and all his foreign domi- 
nions were declared to be forfeited to the crown of France". 

Nothing now remained but the execution of this sentence, to 
complete the glory of Philip, whose active and ambitious spirit 
had long with impatience borne the neighbourhood of so pow- 
erful a vassal as the king of England. He therefore embraced, 
with eagerness and joy, the present opportunity of annexing to 
the French crown the English dominions on the continent ; a 
project which the sound policy of Henry H. and the military ge- 
nius of Richard I. had rendered impracticable to the most vi- 
gorous efforts, and most dangerous intrigues, of this iQOA 
able and artful prince. But the general defection * * 
of John's vassals rendered every enterprise easy against him ; 
and Philip not only re-united Normandy to the crown of France, 
but successively reduced Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and part of 
Poietou, under his dominion^. Thus^ by the baseness of one 
prince, and the intrepidity of another, the French monarchy 
received, in a few years, such an accession of power and gran- 
deur as, in the onlinary course of afiairs^ it might have re- 
quired several ages to attain. 

John's arrival in England completed his disgrace. He saw 
himself despised by the barons, on account of his pusillanimity 
and baseness ; and a quarrel with the clergy drew upon him the 
contempt of that order, and the indignation of Rome. The pa- 
is T. Wykei.— W. Hcmingf.^M. Paris.— H. Knighton. 
19 AdqsI. Margan.— M. WoUd. 90 Nie. Tmeli Anoal. 
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jwl chair was then filled by Innocent III., who having been a- 
alted to it at a more early period of life than usual, and bek^ 
endowed with a lofty and enterprising genius, gave full scope to 
his ambition ; and attempted, perhaps more openly than anyoi 
his jM'edecessors, to convert tfiat spiritual superiority which \ns 
allowed to him by the European princes, into a real dominioa 
over them; strongly inculcating that extravagant maxim, ''that 
^' no princes or bishops, civil govemers, or ecclesiastical rulers, 
'* have any lawful power, in church or state, but what they cfc- 
*' rive from the pope." To this pontiff an appeal was made re- 
1206 ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ election of an archbishop of Canterbu- 
^' * " ry. Two primates had been elected ; one by the 

monks or canons of Christ-Church, Canterbury, and one by the 
suffragan bishops, who had the king's approbation. The pope 
declared both elections void ; and commanded the monks to 
choose cardinal Langton, an Englishman by birth, hut educated 
in France, and connected by his interests md attachments uitb 
1Q07 the see of Rome. The monks complied; and John, 
^ * ' ' inflamed with rage at such an usurpation of bis pR- 
rogative, expelled them from the convent ; swearing by God's 
teeth, his usual oath, that if the pope should give hun any far- 
ther disturbance, he would banish all the bishops and d&gj of 
England'^ Innocent^ however, knew his weakness, and laid 
tlie kingdom under an interdict, the grand instrument of ven- 
geance and pdicy empbyed agsonst sovereigns by the court d 
Rome. 

The execution of this sentence was artfully calculated to 
strike the senses in the hi^est degree, and to operate with irrt 
sistible force on the superstitious minds of the people. The oa- 
tion was suddenly deprived of all exterior exercise of its ret 

S'on ; the altars were despoiled of their ornaments ; the aosses, 
e reliques, the images, the statues of the ssuots, were laid oQ 
the ground ; and, as if the air itself had been profaned, and 
might pollute them by its contact, the priests carefully covered 
them up, even from their Qwn approach and veneration^ '^ 
use of bells entirely ceased in the churches ; beUs tbeinsetv^ 
were removed from the steeples, and laid on the ground vvidi 
the other sacred utensils. Mass was celebrated with shut dooiSf 
and none but the priests wwe admitted to that holy institutioo* 
The laity partook of no religious rite^ except b^tism of o^^' 
born infants, and the conamunion to the dying. The dead were 
not interred in consecrated ground ; they were thrown into 
ditches^ or buried in the common fields ; and their obsetyj^^ 
were not attended with prayers^ or any hallowed cecemony» *^^ 

31 M. Parii. ' 
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people were prohibiied the use of Bimtf w in Lf Rt» md debarred 
from all pleasures ^d i^musen^entB. Every thing wore the ap<- 
pearance of the deepest disfress, wd of the most immediate 
apprehensions of divine vengeance and indignatioD**. 

IVhile £ngland groaned under this dreadful sentence, a very 
extraordinary scene disclosed itself on the continent The pope 
published a crusade s^nst the Albigease$» a species of secta- 
ries in the South of France, whofla he denominated heretics, be« 
cause they negkcted the rites q( ^ chwch^ and opposed the 
power and influence of the clergy. Mov^ by that mad siq)er- 
stjtion, which had hurried such armies into Asia, looa 

and by the rek[ning passion for wars md adven- * ' ^* ^^^^^ 
tures, people flocked from all p^ts of Europe to tbe sAaodaitl 
of Simon de Montfort„ the general of this crusade* The ooimt 
of Toulouse, who protected die Albigenses, was stripped of 
his dominions ; and these unhappy people, though die moat 
inoffensive of mankind, were exterminated wkh all the circum* 
stances of the most unfeeline bEurb^ity^'. 

Innocent, having thus mads trial of his power, prosecuted his 
ecclesiastical vengeance againsit the king of fingfamd, by giving 
authcxrity to the bishops of Londcxi, £ly, and Worcester, to de* 
nounce against him the sentence of eKCommunicatian. His sub- 
jects were absolved from thek oalh of aUegiaoce, and a sentence 
of deposition soon followed. As the last sentence 1 012. 

required an armed force to execute it, the pontiff 
pitched on the French king as the person into whose hands he 
could vaost properly entrust so terrible a weapon : and he offer- 
ed to that monarch, besides the remission of all lus sins, and 
endless spiritual benefits, the kingdom of England as the re- 
ward of bis labour^*. 

Seduced by the prospect of present interest, Philip accepted 
the pope's liberal offer, although he thereby ratified an autho- 
rity which might one day hurl him from his throne^ and which 
it was the common concern of all princes to oppose. Partly by 
the zeaH of the age^ partly by the personal regard universally 
paid to him* he prepared a force which seemed equal to the 
greatness of his enterprise. John, on the other hand, issued out 
writs, requiring the munediate attendance of lus military vas- 
sals at Dover, and even the service of all able-bodied men, to 
defend the kingdom in this dangerous extremity. An infinite 

23 John, besides banishing the bishops, and ooafiscatinc; the estates of 'all the eeolesiastiei 
who obeyed the iotei*dict, took a very singular and seveiHs i*Q.Tenge upon the clergy. lo or* 
der to dfsU'eBS them in the teoderest point, and at the same time expose them to reproaoh 
and ridieole, he threw into prisoa all their ooneoblnes. (M. Paris.— vAiin. fVaoeri.) Thase 
concubines were a sort of inferior wives, politically indulged to the clergy by the aivil uukt 
Ristrate, after the oanonsof the church h«d enjoined celibacy to the members ol'tbat nered 
body. Padre Paoto, HUi, Cone. TrUl lib. i. 

i» Hist Albig. 24 M . P)wis.^M. Weitintiiit 
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number appeared, out of which he selected an army of sixty 
thousand men. He had also a formidable fleet at Pcwtsmouth, 
and he might have relied on the fidelity of both ; not indeed 
from their attachment to him, but from that spirit of emulatico 
which has so long subsisted between the natives of Cngland 

and France. 

A decisive action was expected between the two kings, when 
lOiQ *« POP^ artfully tricked them both, and took to 
A, D. i-^iJ. hiinself that tempting prize which he had pretend- 
ed to hold out to Philip. This extraordinary transaction was 
negotiated by Pandolfo, the pope^s legate. In his way through 
France he observed Philip^s great preparations, and highly 
commended his zeal and diligence. He men i>assed to Dover, 
under pretence of treating with the barons in favour of the 
French king, and had a conference with John on his arrival 
He magnified to that prince the number of the enemy, and the 
disaffectim of his own subjects ; intimating, that there was yet 
one way, and but one, to secure himself from the impending 
danger; namely, to put himself under the protection of the 
pope, who, like a kind and merciful father, was still willing 
to receive him to his bosom. 

John, labouring under the apprehensions of present terror, 
listened to the insidious proposal, and abjectiy agreed to hold 
his dominions as a feudatory of the church of Rome. In conse- 
quence of this agreement^ he did homage to the pope in the 
person of his legate Psoidolfo, with all the humiliating rites 
which the feudal law required of vassals. He came disarmed 
into the presence of the legate, who was seated on a throne : 
he threw himself on his knees before it : he lifted up his join- 
ed hands, and put them between those of Pandolfo, and swore 
fealty to the pope in the following words : *^ I John, by the 
^* grace of God, king of England, and lord of Ireland, for the 
** expiation of my sins, and out of my own free will, with the 
'^ advice and consent of toy barons, give to the church of Rome, 
'^ and to pope Innocent III. and his successors, the kingdoms of 
*^ England and Ireland, with all the rights belonging to them ; 
*^ and I will hold them of the pope, as his vassal. I will be 
'< faithful to God, to the church of Rome, to the pope my lotd^ 
** and to his successors lawfully elected ; and I bind myself to 
*^ pay him a tribute of one thousand marks of silver yearly ; 
^^ namely, seven hundred for the kingdom of England, and three 
" hundred for Ireland**. 

, Part of the money was immediately paid to the legate, as ah 
earnest of the subjection of the kingdom; after which the crown 

85 Ryin. Foeden, toI. i.— M. Parit. 
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and sceptre were delivered to him. The insolent Itiibn tram- 
pled the money under his feet, to intimate the pope's superi- 
ority and the king's dependent state, and kept the regalia five 
days ; then returned them to John, as a favour from me pope. 
During this disgraceful negotiation, Philip waited impatiently 
at Boulogne for the legate's return, in order to put to sea. The 
legate at length returned ; and the monarchy to his great aston- 
ishment, was desired to relinquish all thoughts of attacking 
England, as it was then a fief of the church of Rome, and its 
king a vassal of the holy see. Philip was enraged at this intel- 
ligence : he swore that he would not be a dupe to such hypo- 
cridcal pretences ; nor would he have desisted from his enter- 
prise but for more weighty reasons. His fleet was nearly de- 
stroyed by the navy of England ; and Otho IV., who at once 
disputed the empire with Frederic IL, and Italy with the pope, 
bad entered into an alliance with his uncle, the king of Eng- 
land, in order to oppose the designs of France, now become 
formidable to the rest of Europe. \Vith this view he put him- 
self at the head of a numerous host; and the French monarch 
seemed in danger of being crushed for liaving grasped at a 
present proffered to him by the pope. ^ ^ 

Philip, however, advanced undismayed to meet his enemies, 
with an army of forty thousand men, commanded by the chief 
nobility of France. Otho was attended by Long-sword the gal- 
lant earl of Salisbury, the count of Flanders, die duke of Bra- 
bant, and some German princes ; and his force doubled that 
of Philip. The two armies met near the village j i «- 1114* 
of Bouvines, between Lisle and Toumay, where ^ ' 
the allies were totally routed, and thirty thousand Germans 
are said to have been slain' * • \ , 

This victory established the glory of Philip, and gave full se^ 
curity to all his dominions. John could therefore hope for no- 
thing farther than henceforth to rule his own kingdom in peace ; 
and his close alliance with the pope, which he was determined 
at any price to maintain, ensured him, as he imagined, the at- 
tadnment oi that felicjty. How much was he deceived ! A 
truce was indeed concluded with France, but the most grievous 
scene of this princess misfortunes still awaited him. He was 
doomed to humble himself before his own subjects, that the 
rights of Englishmen might be restored^ and the privileges of 
humanity secured and ascertained. 

After the invasion of England by William the Norman, the 
necessity of devolving great power into the hands of a prince, 
who was to maintain a military dominion over a vanquished na- 

S6 Bigord. de Gutit Phil. Attgiut.— P. JEmiU 
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tR^^ haMidueed the barons to subject themselves to a nMre a^ 
solute authority than men of theit* rank commoirfy submitted td 
in otfier feucbl governments ; so that England, from the time of 
the Conquest, had groaned under a tyranny unknown to idl dx 
kingdoms founded by the Gothic conquerors. Prerogathes 
once exalted are not easily reduced. Differeirt concessions had 
been ttiade by the succeeding princes, in order to setve thci: 
temporary purposes. These, however, were^oon disregarded^ 
a«^d the same sudiority continued to be exercised. But tbe 
feeble t^ign of John, who had tendered hitnself odious and 
contemptible to the whole nation, seemed to aflford all ranks of 
men a nappy oppc^uiiity of recovering tfiei# natural and cos- 
stkutional rights ;^ — and it was not neglected. 

The barons entered into a confederacy, and fortnatfy d^ 
1S15 ^^^^^ ^ restoration of their privileges ; and, dnt 
A. D. 1 . ^j^gj^ cause might wear the greater appearance of 
justice, they also included those of the clergy ana thtf pec^e. 
They took arms to enforce their request : they ravaged die 
royal domains : and lohn, after employing a variety of expe- 
dients in order to divert the blow aimed at the prerogatives of 
tfie crown, was obliged to treat with his subjects. 

A conference look place between the king and the barons at 
Runnemede, between Windsor and Staines ; a spot ever since 
deservedly celebrated, and even hallowed by every zealous 
lover of lioerty* There John, aft«p a debate of some days, sign- 
June IS ^ ^^ sealed the famous Ms^a ChatfCj or Great 
* Charter ; which either granted or secured very 
important privileges to every order of men in die kingdom— 
to the baronsy to the clergy, and to the people. 

What these privileges particulaHy were you will best learn, 
my deair Philip, from the charta* itself, which deserves your 
most early and continued attention, as it involves all the great 
outlines of a legal government, and provides for die equal dis> 
tribution of justice, and free enjoyment of property ; the chief 
objects for which political society was first founded by men, 
which the people have a perpetual and unalienable right to re- 
eal, and which no time, precedent, statute, or positive institu'* 
fion ought to deter them from keeping ever uppermost in their 
Aoughts*'. 

ST Tbe most vtloable s6pa1atioii in Uiis charter, and (he grand security of the lives, n< 
bertiet, and property of BnglUimen, was the folloving eooceaskMi : " No freeman sball be 
apprehended, iaprisoned, diisiaiawil, outlawed, banish^, or in any way destrojed : nor will 
WB M upon Mm, nor will trs umd upon him, except by the legal judgment ofhu peen, or 
by the law of the tand."— The stipulation next in importanee aeeiaa to be this: <*Tom 
man will we seff, to no man will we den^ or delay right toA Justice,** These coneeMoni 
Anw, in m v«py 4(tong Kght» the iniquitous pnntleet and violeiit swky of the Anglo-Morman 
prinees. 
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The better to secure the execution of this charter, the barons 
stipulated widi the king for the privilege of choosing twenty- 
five members of their own order^ as conservators of me public 
liberties: and no bounds were set to the authority of these no- 
blemen, -either in extent or duration. If complaint should be 
made of a' violation of the charter, anv four of the conservators 
might admonish the king to redress the grievance ; and, on the 
refusal c^ satisfaction, they might assemble the whole number. 
These guardians of fi*eedom, in conjunction with the great coun- 
cil of the nation, were empowered to compel him to ^erve the 
diarter ; and, in case of resistance, might levy war against him. 
All men throughout the kingdom were bound, under penalty of 
confiscation, to swear obedience to the twenty-five barons ; and 
the freeholders of every county were t6 choose twelve knights^ 
who should make report of such evil -customs as required re- 
dress*'. 

In what manner John acted under these regulations, to which 
he seemed passively to submit, together with their influence On 
the English constitution, and on the affairs of France, we shall 
afterwards have occasion to see. At present we must attend 
to the concerns of the other states of Europe. 

2S M. Paris.— Rymer, vol. i. 
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Of the German Emtire and its Dependencies^ Jrom the Acces- 
sion of Henry rl. to the Election ofRodolph ofHapsburg^ 
Fotmaer of the House of Austria; with a Continuation of the 
History of the Crusades. 

IT is necessary, my dear Philip^ that I should here recapi- 
tulate i little ; for there is no portion of modem history more 
perplexed than that under review. 

The emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, died, aS; you have seen, 
in his expedition to the Holy Land ; and Henry VL received al- 
most at the same time intelligence of the death of his father and 
his brother-in-law, William King of Naples in Si- \\9[\ 

cily, to whose dominions he was heir in right of his 
wife. After settling the affairs of Germany, he levied an army, 
and marched into Italy, in order to be crowned by the pope, 
and go with the empress Coostantia to recover Ae succeaeton 

VejL.L Nn, 
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of Sicily^ which was usurped by Tancred, her oatiiral bffotfaa. 
With this view he endeavoured to conciliate the aSec^tions c* 
the Italians^ by enlarging the privileges of Genoa^ Pisa, aod 
1 1 Ql other cities, in his way to Rome, There the cm- 
A. D. iiyi. ^^^y of coronation was performed by Cdestkic 
III., and was accompanied with a very remarkable orcuni- 
stance. That ]x)pe, who was then in his eighty-sixth year, bad 
no sooner placed the crown upon Henry's liead, than he kick- 
ed it off again as a testimony of the power residing in die so- 
vereign pontiff, to make and unmake emperors^ 

Henry now prepared for the conquest of Naples and Stdly, 
in which he was opposed by the pope. For, although CelestiiK 
considered Tancred as an usurper, and wished to see him de- 
prived of the crpwn, which he claimed, in imitadon o£ his pct- 
decessors, as a fief of the holy see, he was still more unwiOiDg 
to suffer the emperor to possess that kingdom, because such an 
accession of territory would render hhn too pchyerful^ in Italy 
for the interests of the church. He dreaded so formidable a 
vassal. Henry, however, without paying any regard to die 
direats and remonstrances of his holinei^s, took almost all the 
tpwns of Campania, Apulia, and Calabria ; invested the city of 
I^f aples, and sent for the Genoese fleet, which he had engaged to 
form a blockade by sea. But, before its arrival, he uras obliged 
to raise the si^, in consequence of a dreadful mortality among 
his troops; and all future attempts upon the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily proved ineffected during the life of Tancrect. 

The emperor, after his return to Germany, incorporated the 
1 1 9:2 Teutonic knights into a regular order, religious and 
* military, and built a house for them at Coblentz. 
These Teutonic knights, and also the Knights Templars, and 
Knights Hospitalers, were originally monks, who settled in Je- 
rusalem when it was first taken by the champions of the Cross. 
They were established into religious fraternities for the relief 
of distressed pilgrims, and for the care of the sick and wound- 
ed, without any hostile purpose. But the holy city being af- 
terwards in danger, they took up arms, and made a vow to 
combat the infidels, as they had formerly done to combat their 
own carnal inclinations. The enthusiastic zeal of the times in- 
creased their number; they became wealthy and honourable: 
were patronised by several princes, and formed a militia of 
conquerors^. Their exploits I shall have occasion to relate. 

In what manner Richard L, king of England, was arrested 
on his return from the Holy Land, by Leopold duke of Austria, 

t Koved. Aniial.— Ueiss, 1%. li. 9 Stt;:on. Reg. ItAl. lib. xv. 3 Udyot, Uitt. des Oiitrit. 
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ind detained prisoner by the emperor, we have already seen. 
A.S soon* as Henry had received the money for that . - ^ 

princess ransom, he made new preparations for the ^* ^' Aiyj, 
::onquest of Sicily ; and, Tancred dying about the same time, he 
elFec ted his purpose by the assistance of the Gienoese. The queen- 
dovvagerjsurrendered Salerno, and her* right to the crown, on con- 
dition that her son William should possess the principality of 
Xarentum. But Henry, joining the most atrocious cruelty to 
the basest perfidy, no sooner found himself master of the place, 
than he ordered the infant prince to be castrated^ deprived of 
his sight, and confined in a dungeon. The royal treasure was 
transported to Germany, and the queen and her daughters were 
shut up in a convent*. 

During these transactions in Sicily, the empress, though near 
the age of fifty, was delivered of a son named Frederic. And 
Henry, in the plenitude of his power, assembled soon after a 
diet of the German princes, to whom he explained his intention 
of rendering the imperial crown hereditary, in order to prevent 
tliose disturbances which attended the electbn of em- j. iigg 
pcrors. A decree was passed for that purpose ; and ^* ' 
Frederic IL, yet an infant, was declared kin^ of the Romans'. 
Id the meantime the emperor was solicitea by the pope to en- 
age in a new crusade^ for the relief of the Christians in the 
[oiy Land. He obeyed, but took care to turn it to his advan- 
tage. He convoked a diet at Worms, where he solemnly declar- 
ed his resolution of employing his whole power, and even of ha- 
;&arding his life, for the accomplishment of so holy ah uudertak- 
ing : and he expatiated on the subject with such eloquence, that 
almost the whole assembly took the cross. And such multitudes, 
from all the provinces of the empire^ enlisted themselves, that 
Henry divided them into three lar^ armies ; one of which, un- 
der the command of the bishop of Mentz, took the route of Hun- 
gary, where it was joined by Margaret queen of that country, 
who entered herselrinthis pious expedition, and ended her days 
in Palestine. The second army was assembled in Lower Saxo- 
ny, and embarked in a fleet furnished by the inhabitans of Lu- 
bec, Hamburgh^ Holstein, and Friseland ; and the emperor in 
person conducted the third into Italy, in order to take ven- 
geance upon the Normans of Naples and Sicily, who had risen 
a^nst his government^. 
The rebels were humbled, and their chiefs condemned to per-; 
ish by the most excruciating tortures. One Jornandi, of the 
house of tfie Norman princes, was tied naked on a chair oited- 

48i^. Heg. lul. 5 Luoig. Areh. Imp.— Heiis, lib. ii. 
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lyot iron, and crowded with a circle ci the same burning metal^ 
which was nailed to his head. The empress, shocked at suck 
cruelty, renounced her faith to her husband, and encouraged fatf 
countrymen to recover their liberties. Resolution sprang fitaa 
despair. The inhabitants took arms; the empress headed then; 
and Henry, having dismissed his troops, no longer diought ne- 
cessary to his bloody purposes, and sent them to pursue their 
expedition to the Holy Land, (blessed atonement for his and 
their crimes !) was obliged to submit to his wife, and to die con* 
ditions which she was pleased to impose on him in favour of 
Se t 2R ^^^ Sicilians. He died at Messina soon after diis trea- 

1198 ^y ' ^'^ ' ^^ ^^ supposed, of poison administered by 
the empress, who saw the ruin of her country hatch* 
ing in his perfidious and vindictive heart. 

Henry amidst all his baseness, possessed some great quali- 
ties. He was active, eloquent, brave : his administration was 
vigorous, and h^ policy deep. Of all the successors of Char- 
lemagne, no one was more feared and obeyed* either at home 
or abroad. 

His son Frederic was now chosen emperor ; but as be was 
yet a minor, the government was committed to his uncle, Fhi- 
lip^ duke of Suabia, both by the will ci Henry and by an assem- 
bly of the German princes. Other princes, however, in<^ensed 
to see an elective empire become hereditary, hek) a new diet ai 
Cologne, and chose Otho duke of Brunswick, son of Henry the 
Lion. Frederic's title was confinned in a general assembly at 
Augsburg ; and his uncle Philip was declared kine of die Ro- 
IBans, to give greater weight to his administration • 

The two elections divided the empire into two powerful fac- 
tions. Pope Innocent III. threw himself into the scale of Otho, 
and excommunicated Philip and his adherents. This able and 
ambitious pontiff was a determined enemy to the house of Sua- 
bia ; not from any personal animosity, but out of a principle (jt 
policy. That house had long been an object of dread to the 
popes, from its continued possessi(Mi of the imperial crown: and 
the accession of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily rendered it 
still more formidable. Innocent, therefore, jo)rfully embraced 
the present opix)rtunity of divesting the house of Suabia of the 
empire, by supporting the election of Otho, and sowing divisions 
among the Suabian party. Otho was also patronised l^ hb 
uncle the king of England; a circumstance which naturally in- 
clined the king of France to the side of his rival. Faction clash- 
ed with faction; friendship with interest; caprice, ambition, or 

7 Knmts, Hht, Sax. Vh. fui.— HeiWpUb. ii. 
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resentment gave the swajr; and nodim^was beheld on att 
hands but the horrors and miseries df civil war*. 

The empress Constantia remained in Sicily, where all was 
peace, as regent and guardian ibr her infant son Frederic, who 
had been crowned king of that island, with the consent of pope 
Celestine III. But she also had her troubles. A new investt-* 
ture firom the holy see being necessary on the death of Celes* 
tine, Innocent took advantage of the critical situation c^ a&irs 
to aggrandise the papacy at the expense of the kings of Sicily. 
They possessed, as we have seen$ die privilege of filling up va^ 
cant benefices, and of judging all ecclesiastical causes in the 
last appeal ; they were really popes in their own bland, though 
vassals of his holiness. Innocent pretended that these powers 
had been surreptiously obtained; and demanded, that Constan- 
tia should renounce them in the name of her son^ and do pure 
and simple homage for Sicily. But before any ^^oo 

thing was settled rdati ve to this a&ir, the eiftpiess ' ' 
died, leaving the regency of the kingdom to the pope ; so that 
he was enabled to prescribe what conditions he thought proper 
to young Frederic*. 

The troubles ci Germany still continued ; and the pope re«^ 
doubled his e&rts to detach the princes and prelates from the 
cause of Philip, king of the Romans, m defiance of the expos* 
tulatbns of the king of France. To these remonstrances he 
proudly replied, ** Lither Philip must lose the empire, or I the 
'* papacy' V 

But all these dissensions and troubles in Europe did not pre* 
vent the formation of another crusade, or expedition into Asia, 
for the recoveiy of the Holy Land. The adventurers who took 
the cross were chiefly French and Germans. Baldwin count of 
Flanders, was their commander ; and the Venetbns, as greedy 
of wealth and power as the ancient Carthaginians, furnished 
them with ships, for which they took care to be amply paid 
both in money and territory. The Christian city of Zara, in 
Dalm^tta, had withdrawn itself from the government of the 
republic : the army of the cross undertook to re- - ^qs 

duce it to obedience ; and it was besieged and 
taken, notwithstanding the threats and excommunications of 
the pope^*. Nothing can show in a stronger light the reigning 
spirit of those pious adventurers. 

The storm next broke upon Constantinople. Isaac Angehis 
had been dethroned, and deprived of his sight, in 1195, by his 
brother Alexis. Isaac's son, named also Alexis, who had madt 

8 Id. ibid.— AniiAl. de TEmp. vol. i. 9 ManUAntiq. vnl. ▼!. 
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his escape into Giennany, and was then in the army of the cm- 
sade, impIcMPed die assistance of its leaders against die usuiper : 
engaging, in case of success, to furnish them with provisioas, 
to paylhem a large sum of money, and to submit to the juris- 
diction of the pope. By their means the lawful prince was re- 
stored. He ratified the treaty made by his son, and died ; 
when young Alexis, who was hated by the Greeks for haTing 
called in the Latins, became the victim of a new &cdon. One 
of his relatives, sumamed Murzufle, strangled him, and usurp- 
ed the imperial throne^*. 

Baldwin and his followers, who sought only an apolf^y for 
their intended violence, had now a good one ; and, under pre- 
tence of revenging the death of Alexis, made themselves mas- 
1204 ^®''*<^ Constantinople. They met with littie resist- 
* ance ; put every one who opposed them to the 
sword, and indulged in all the excesses of avarice and fury. 
The booty of the French lords alone was valued at four hun- 
dred thousand mai ks of silver : the very churches were pil- 
laged ! And what strongly marks the character of diat giddy 
nation, which has been at all times nearly the same ; we are 
informed by Nicetas, that the French officers danced widi the 
ladies in die sanctuary of the church of St Sophia, after hav- 
ing robbed the altar, and drenched the city in blood. 

Thus was Constantinople, the most flourishing Christian city 
in the world, plundered oy the Christians themselves, who had 
vowed to fight only against infidels!— Baldwin, the most power- 
ful of these ravagers, procured the dignity of emperor; and thb 
new usurper condemned the other usurper, Murzufle, to be 
thrown headlong from the top of a lofty column. The Vene- 
tians had, for their share of the conquered empire, Pelononne^ 
sus, the island of Candia, and several cities on tne coast or Phry- 

Sia ; and the marquis of Montferrat seized Thessaly ; so diat 
Baldwin haa little left except Thrace and Moesia. The pope 
gained, for a time, the whole eastern church ; and^ in a word, 
an acquisition was made of much greater conseouence dian Pa- 
lestine. Of this, indeed , the conquerors seemed nilly convinced; 
for notwithstanding die vow they had taken, to succour Jerusa- 
lem, only a very inconsiderable number of die many knights who 
had engaged in this pious enterprise went into Syria, ana those 
were such as could ootain no share in die spoils of the Greeks". 
Innocent IIL, speaking of this conquest, says, in one of his 
letters^ <* God, willing to console his church by the re-unioo of 
^* the schismatics, has made the empire pass from the proud, 

18 Ni^eC ChixMN 13.r-<:«nU6iimea. 
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* superstitious, disobedieiU Greeks, to the humble, pbus, catho- 
^ lie, and subunissive Latins.'^ So easy it is by words to give 
Lo persons and things that complexion which most favours our 
interests and our prejudices ! 

I should now, my dear Philip, return to die affiiirs of Germa- 
ny ; but a few more particulars, consequent on the reduction of 
Constantinople, require first to be noted, as they cannot after- 
ward be so properly brought under review. 

There still remained many princes of the imperial house <^ 

Comnenus, who did not lose their courage with the destruction 

of their enmire. One of these, named Alexis, took refuge on 

the coast of Colchis, and erected a petty state^ which he styled 

the empire of Trebisond; so much was the word ^^i^e abused! 

— ^Theodore Lascaris retook Nice, and settled himself in Bithy- 

nia, by opportundy making use oF the Arabs against die Turks. 

He. also assumed the title of emperor, and cai^ed a patrimt^h to 

be elected of his own communion. Other Greeks entered into 

an alliance widi the Turks^ and even invited their ancient oie- 

mies, the Bulgarians, to assist them against the emperor Bald* \ 

win, who, being overcome by diose baroarians near . -^_ 

Adrianople, had his legs and arms cut off, and was ^' ^* ^^W. 

left a prey to wild beasts*^. Henry, his brother and successor^ 

was poisoned in 1216; and, in 126 1^ the imperial city, which 

had declined trnder the Latins, returned to the Greeks. 

Diverting our attention from the East, we find Philip and 
Otho desohting the West* At length Philip prevailed ; and 
Otho, obl^ed to abandon Germany, took refuge in England. 
Philip, who was now crowned emperor^ proposed an accommo- 
dation with the pope ; but, before it could be adjusted, he was 
assassinated by the count Palatine of Bavaria, m . ^^ 

^consequence of a private dispute". * ^* l-A^a, 

Otho returned to Germany on the death of Philip, married 
that prince's daughter, and was crowned at Rome, . „g 

after yielding to the holy see the long disputed inhe- * • A-^^- 
ritance of the countess Matilda, and confirming the rights and 
privileges of the Italian cities. 

But these concessions, as far at least as they regarded the 
pope, were only a sacrifice to present policy. Otho no sooner 
found himself in a condition to act offensively, than he resumed 
his grant, and not only recovered the possessions of the empire^ 
but made hostile incursionsinto Apulia, ravaging the dominions 
of young Frederic, king of NajJes and Sicily, wno iQin 

i,vas under the protection of the holy see. Hence 

14 Kicet — Cantaccizen. 1? lieiu, lib. ii. c;ip. xr. 
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his holiness. Much time was spent in that dispute, mA m 
ting to Rome for his advice. At length the pope's answer o 
by which he ordered the king of Jerusalem to senre under liie 
Benedictine : and hb orders were punctually obeyed* Joba de 
Brienne resigned the command $ and the Bionkisb eeneral led 
the army of uie cross between two brandies of the Nile, rast at 
the time when that river, which fertilises and defends Egf^ 
began to overflow its banks. The soltan, informed of tbQOcsct 
state of affairs, flooded the camp of the Christians, by opeiMBs 
the sluices ; and while he burned their ships on the cue ara6, iSbc 
Nile^ increasing on the other, threatened to swsdlow up tbek 
whole army. The legate now saw himself and his troc^is in a 
similar extremity to that in which the Egyptiansi under Ph9iaoh 
are described, when they beheld the sea ready to rush in upon 

1 221 ^^^* ^ consequence of this pressing dm^sr^ Dft- 
A. D. i-^-^i. TOietta, which had bcOT. taken after alSigseige^^TOS 
restored : and the leaders of the crusade were obliged to con- 
clude a dishonourable treaty, by which they bound diemsdves 
not to serve a^;sunst the soltaa of Egypt for ei^ yews»\ 

The Christians of the East had now no hopes left but ki Fre* 
deric II., who was about this time crowned at Rome by Hono- 
rius, whose friendshiphe had purchased, by promisvig to dctadi 
Naples and Sicily fixnn the einpire, and bestow them on his son 
Henry, as fiefs of the holy see. He also promised to pii93 into 
Asia, with an army at any tin^ the pope should aj^xmt : but 
this promise he was not inclined to perform. He waa indeed 
more worthily employed in embellishing and aggrsndis^ii; Na- 
ples ; in establishing an university in that city, where ^ Ro- 
man law was taught ; and in expelling the vagrant Samoensi 
who still infested Sicily**. 

In the mean tune die unfortunate leaders of the cnisade ar- 
rived in Europe; and the pope„incensed at the lossof Dfiuaietta, 
wrote a severe letter to die emperor, taxing him wt& Imving 

1225 ^^^^^^^^^ interests of Christianity by the n^ect 
^* * * of his vow, and threatening him with imme^frte ex- 
communication, if he did not instantly depart with an army into 
Asia. Frederic, exasperated at these reproaches, reoounoed all 
conrespondence with the court of Rome; renewed his eccle«a^- 
A n 1226 ^^^ jurisdiction in Sicily ; filled up vaomt sees 
' * ' and benefices ; and expeUed some bishcqxi^ who 
were creatures of the pope, on pretence of their being coocon- 
ed in practices against the state. 

SS Vertot, Hiat. deaChev. de MiiUhe, vol. i,— Muimboai^. 
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Honorius )at first attempted to combat rigour with rigour, 
menacing the emperor with the thunder of tfie diurcli, for pre- 
suming to lift up his hand against the sanctuary ; but finding 
that Frederic was not to be intimidated by such threats^ his 
110110686 became sensible of his own imprudence, in wantonly 
incurring die resentment of so powerful a prince, and thought 
proper to soothe him by submissive apologies and gentle ex- 
hortations. A reconciliation now took place; and after a confer- 
ence at Veroli, the emperor^ as a proof of his sincere attachment 
to the church, published some very severe edicts against he- 
resy^ inrhich seem to have authorised the tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition* '• 

A solemnassembly was afterwards holden at Ferentino, where 
botfi Frederic and the pope were present, together with John de 
Btienne, who had returned to Europe to demand succours 
against the Soltan of £g}l>t John had an only daughter na- 
med Yolanta, whom he proposed as a wife to &e emperor, with 
the kingdom of Jerusalem as her dowry, on condition that Fre- 
deric should, within two years, perform die vow he had made to 
lead an army into the Holy Land« Frederic married her on these 
terms, because he wished to please the pope; and since that time 
tiie kings of Sicily have taken the title of king of Jerusalem. 
But the emperor was not very eager to attempt the conquest of 
his wife's portion, having other business to perform. The chief 
cities of Lombordy had entered into a secret league, with a 
view to throw off his authority* He convoked a diet ,207 

at Cremona, where all the German and Italian no- 
blemen were summered to attend. A variety of subjects were 
there cSscussed ; but nothing of consequence was settled. An 
accommodation, however, resulted from the mediation of the 
pope, whO) as umpire of the dispute, decreed, that the empe- 
ror c^ould lay aside his resentment a^inst the confederate 
townsy and ^t the towns should furnish and maintain four 
hundred knights for the relief of the Holy Land^^ 

Peace being thus c<nicluded, Honorius reminded the emperor 
of his vow : Frederic promised compliance ; but his holiness 
died before he could see the execution of a project which he 
seemed to have so much at heart He was succeeded by Gre- 
gory IX., who pursuing the same Ime of policy, urged the de- 
parture of Frederic for the Holy Land^ and, finding him still 
backward, declared him incapable of holding the imperial dig- 
nitjr, as having incurred the sentence of excommunication. Fre- 
deric incensed at such insolence, -ravaged the patrimony of St. 

85 Petr. de Vignes, Ub. L S6 Riehardi Chron. ap. Morat. 
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. OOP Peter, and was actually excommanicated. The 
A. D. i^Ji5. n,^j^y between the Guelphs and GUbeUines re- 
vived; the pope was obliged to quit Rome; and Italy becam; 
a scene of war and desolation, or rather of numerous civil war^ 
which, by inflaming the minds, and exciting the resentment d 
the Italian princes, unfortunately accustomed them to the lior- 
rid practices of poisoning and assassination. 

To remove the cause ixso many troubles, and gratify the pre^ 
judices of a superstitious age, Frederic resolved to peifbma his 
vow. He accordingly embarked for the Holy Land, leaving die 
affairs of Italy to the management of Renaldo, duke of Spoleta 
The pope prohibited his departure, before he was absolved fitwi 
the censures of the church. But Frederic went in contempt of 
the church, and succeeded better than any commander who had 
gone before him. He did not indeed desolate Asia, and grattfy 
the barbarous zeal of the times, by shedding the blood of infi* 

. ^QQ dels ; but he concluded a treaty with the scdtan <£ 
A. D. 1^-y. Egypt, by which the end of his expedition seemed 
fully answered. The soltan ceded to him Jerusalem, and its 
territory, as far as Joppa ; Bethlehem, Nazareth, and all the 
country between Jerusalem and Ptolemais ; Tyre, Sidon, and 

. oqrv the neighbouring districts. In return for these con- 
^' ^' ' cessions, the emperor granted the Saracens a truce 
for ten years*'. 

His reign, after his return from the East, was one continued 
quarrel with the popes. The cities of Lombardy had revolted 
during his absence, at the instigation of Gregory IX;, and, be- 
fore they could be reduced, the same pontiff excited die enipe- 

1235 ^^^^ ^^" Henry, who had been elected king of the 
'^* ' ' Romans, to rebel against his father. The rd)eUion 
was suppressed, the prince was confined, and Frederic obtained 
a complete victory over the associated towns ; but his troubles 

1237 ^^^^^ ^^^ 7^^ ^^ ^" ^"^* ^^^ yop^ again excommu- 
^' ^' * nicated him, and, to sow division between him and 

the princes of the empire^ sent a bull into Germany, in which 

are the following remarkable words. ^^ A beast of blasphemy, 

^* abounding with names, is risen from the sea, with the feet of 

<^ a bear, the face of a lion, and members of other different ani- 

*' mals ; which, like the proud, hath opened its mouth in bias- 

" phemy against the holy name ; not even fearing to throw the 

*' arrows of calumny against the tabernacle of God, and die 

** saints that dwell in heaven. This beast, desirous of breaking 

** every thing in pieces with his iron teeth and nails, and d 

*' trampling all things under his feet, hath already prepared pri- 

27 Ann»l. Boior. lib. Tii.~Ueist. lib. li. eap. xvii.^-Miimbovr* 
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^' vate battering rams a^inst the wall of the cathdic faitfi ;. and 
^^ no^v raises open machines, in erectii^ soul-destroying schools 
^^ of Ishmaelites ; rising, according to repottp in opposkion Id 
^^ Christ the Redeemer of mankind, the table of whose covenant 
^* he attempts to abolish with die pen of wicked heresy* Be not 
<^ therefore surprised at the malice of this blasphemous beast, if 
'^ we, who are the servants of the almighty, soould be exposed 
'^ to die arrows of his destruction.— This lung of plagues was 
^^ even heard to say, that the whole world has been deceived by 
<* three impostors ; namely, Moses, Jesus Christ, and M^rfian- 
<< xned. But he makes Jesus Christ far inferior to the otl^ 
** two. * They,^ says he, * supported their glory to the last, 
<< whareas Christ was ignominiously crucified,^ ne also main- 
** tains/' continues Gregory, *^ that it is folly to believe the 
*^ ONS only God, Creator of the Universe, could be born of a 
" womarty especially of a virgirf^J^ 

Frederic, on the other hand, in his apology to the princes of 
Germany, calls Gregory, the Great Dragon^ the Antichrist ^ of 
whom it is written, ^* and another Red norse arose from the 
" sea, and he that sat upon him took Peace from the Earth^.'^ 
The emper(»^s apology was sustained in Germany; and, find- 
ing he had nothing to fear from that quarter, he resolved to take 
ample vengeance on the pope and lu& associates. With that 
view he marched to Rome, where he thought his , ^qo- 

party was strong enough to procure him admission. * ' 
JSut this favourite scheme was defeated by the activity of Gre- 
gory, who ordered a crusade to be [nreached against the empe- 
ror as an enemy to the Christian faith ; a step which so incens- 
ed Frederic, that he ordered all his prisoners, who wore the 
cross, to be exposed to the most cruel tortures^. 

The two factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines continued 
to rage with greater violence than ever ; involving cities, dis- 
tricts, and even private families, in troubles, divisions, and civil 
butchery, no quarter being given on either side. Meanwhile 
Gregory IX. died, and was succeeded by Celestine ^243 

IV., and afterwards by Innocent IV., formerly 
cardinal Fieschi, who had always expressed the greatest regard 
for the emperor and his interest. Frederic was accordingly 
congratulated upon this occasion ; but, having a greater de{|pree 
of penetration than those about him, he replied, " I see little 
reason to rejoice. The cardinal was my friend ; but the pope 
will be my enemy.'' 
Innocent soon proved the justice of this conjecture. He am* 

S8 Gob. Pen. Cosmori. cap. Ixiv. S9 Id. ibid. 
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hidously attempted to negotkte a peace for Italy. But not be- 
ing able to obtain from Krederic his exorbitant demaitds, wi 
apprebensive of danger to lus own person, he fled into France 
A T> 10IC assembled a general council at Lyons and deposes 
A. D. 1M5. ^ ^^pei^. « I declare/^ said he, ** l-Vedefk 

<* II. attainted and convicted of sacrilege and heresy, excoor- 
'* municated and dethroned : and I order the dectors to choost 
^ another emperor, reserving to myself the dbposal of die kin^ 
« dom of SicB/^'' 

Frederic was at Turin when he received the news of his d^ 
pcsitbn, and behaved in a manner diat seemed to border upon 
weakness. He called for the casket, in whidi die imperial or- 
mments were kept, and opening it, and taking die crown m 
his hand, ** Innocent,'^ cried he, ^< has not yet deprived me d 
*^ee: thou art stiU mine! and befixe I part with thee mach 
<*J>k)od shall be spilled^.'^ 

Conrad, the emperor's second son^ had been declared king 
oPthe Romans, on die death of his brother Henry, whicb socn 
followed his confinement ; but the imperial dmxie being now 
declared vacant by the pope, the German bishops (for none of 
A D 1246 ^^ pi'in<2GS were preseitt), at die instigation of his 
* holiness, proceeded to the election of a new empe^ 
tor; and diey chose Henry, landgrave of Thunngia, who was 
styled in derision " The King of Priests.^^ 

Innocent now renewed the crusade against Frederic. It wai 
proclaimed by the preachkig friars^ since called Dominicans, 
and the minor firiars, known by the name of Cordeliers or Fran- 
ciscans, a new militia of the court of Rome, which, about diis 
time, began to be established in Europe. Tlie pope, however, 
did not confine himself to these measures, but engaged in con- 
spiracies against the life of an emperor who had £u:ed to resist 
the decree of a council, and oppose the whole body of monks 
and zealots. Frederic's life was several times in dai^er from 
these plots, which induced him^ it is said, to make choice of 
Mohammedan guards, who, he was certain, would not be un- 
der the influence ci the prevailing superstition. 

On the decease of the landgrave of Thuringia, the same pre- 

12^0 lates who had taken the liberty of creating one cm* 

' peror chose another; namely, William count of 

Holland, a young nobleman of twenty years of age, who bore 

the same contemptuous title as his predecessor". 

Fortune, which had hitherto favoured Frederic, seemed now 
to desert him. He was defeated before Parma, which he had 
long besieged ; and to complete his misfortune, he soon after 

SI Gob. Pen. ubi tap, 32 M. Par. Hiat. M«j. 38 AiOAl. Boior. 
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learned that his natural son Entius, whom he had made king of 
Sardinia, was worsted and taken prisoner by the Bolo^ese. In 
this extremity, he retired to his kinsdom oi Naples, in order to 
recruit his army ; and there died of a fever in the lOSO. / 

fifty-seventh year of his age. He was a prince of * ' ' 

great genius, erudition, and fortitude ; aiid, notwiAsteniding 
all the turmoils of his reign, he built towns, foui^ded universi* 
ties, and gave, as it were, a new life to learning in Italy. 

After the death of this prince, the a&irs of Germany fell in- 
to the utmost confusicMi, and Itsily continued long in w same 
distracted state in which he had left it The clei^ to^ arms 
against the laity, the weak were oppressed by the stx>ng, and 
laws divine and human were disregarded. But a paj^cular his- 
tory of that unhappy period would fill tfie mind witt^disgustand 
horror : I shall dierefore only observe, that after the death of 
Frederic's son Conrad (whohadassumedtheimpf- ^^ j^^ 1256. 
rial dignity as successor to his father) 'and of f^i^ 
competitor^ William of HcJIand, many cai^idates appeared 
for the empire, and several were elected by iifferent factions ; 
among whom was Richard earl of Comw8<> brother to Henry 
IIL king of England. But no empen^ was properly ac- 
knowledged, till the year 1273, when Ro^olph, count cf Haps* 
burgh, was unanimously raised to the lAcant throne* 

During the interregnum which preceded the election of Ro« 
dolph, the king of Hungaiy, and me ^ount of Holland entirely 
freed themselves fipom me homage vhich they had been accus- 
tomed to pay to the empire ; and, nearly about the same time^ 
several German cities erected a mmicipal form of govemmen^ 
which 8t91 continues. Lubec, Q>Iogne, Brunswic, and Dant- 
zic, united for their mutual defmce against the encroaclmients 
of the great lords, by a fiimous association, called the Hansei^ 
tic League ; and these towns were afterwards joined by eighty 
others, betenging to different states, which fermed a kind oS 
commercial republic. Italy also, dtuing this period, assumeda 
new form of government That fre^om fi» which the cities rf 
Lombardy had so long struggled was confirmed to Aem fci* a 
sum of money : they were emancipated by the fitiifs of Arir 
iidustiy. Sicily likewise changM fts gDvemment ana its 
prince, as will be related in the history of France, which fur- 
nished a sovereign to the Sicilians. 

I next propose to carry forward the affiurs oTEngland, to the 
feign of Edward L, a period at which the histor^^ of €wr own 
island becomes peculiariy interesting to every Briton. 
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LETTER XXXUI. 

Bstory of England, from the Grant of the Great Charter U 

the Reign of Edward L 

IfOU have already seen, my dear Philip, in what manner 
ling lohn was forced by his barons to grant the Great Char- 
ts of £iiiglish liberty, and to accede to such regulations as were 

n 12^ deemed necessary for preserving it He went still 
A. D. i^asi. f^y^^. hedismissed his forces, and promised that 
his goveminfint should be as gende as his people could wish it 
But ne only iissembled in the expectation of an opportunity of 
revolung all h^ concessions ; and, in order to accelerate such an 
events he secrely sent emissaries to enlist foreign soldiers, and 
to invite the ra^cious Brabancons into his service, by the 
prospect of sharii^ the spoils of England. He also despatched 
a messenger to Roae, to lay the Great Charter before the pope, 
who, considering hinself as superior lord of the kingdom, was 
incensed at the presunption of the barons^ and issued a bull an- 
nulling the charter, absolving the king from his oadi to obser\'e 
it, ana denouncing ex:x>mmunicaUon against all who should 
persevere in maintainingsuch treasonable pretensions^. 

John now pulled off thi jnask ; he recalled his concessions; 
andy as his foreign mercenaiies arrived with the bull, he expect- 
ed nothing but universal suimission. But our gallant ances- 
tors were not so easily frighte:ied out of their ri^ts. Langton, 
the primate, though he owed lis elevation to an encroachment 
of the court of Rome, refused to obey the pope in puUishmg the 
sentence of excommunication against the t»r(Mis. Persons of 
aS ranks amcxig the clergy as well as laity, seemed determined 
to maintain at &e expense of their lives, the privileges granted 
in the Great Chatter. John had jdierefore nothing to rely on 
for &e reh establishment of his^ tyranny, but the sword of his 
Brabanc(xis ; and that unfortunately proved too strong, if no' 
for the liberties of England, at least for its prosperitv* 

The barons after orbing the Great Charter, had sunk int) 
a kind of fatal security. They not only dismissed their vassak, 
but did not take proper measures for re-assembling them on any 
emergency : so that the king found himself master of the field, 
without any adequate force to oppose him. Casdes were de- 
fended, and skirmishes risqued, but no regular opposition was 

1 R7iiier,foi. a.— M. Paris. 
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made to the pix)jgress of the royal arms ; while the ravenous 
mercenaries, incited by a cruel and incensed prince, were let 
loose against the houses and estates of the barons, and spread 
devastation over the whole face of the kin^om. Nothing was 
to be seen, from Dover to Berwick, but me flames of villages, 
castles reduced to ashes, and the consternation and miseiy of 
the helpless inhabitants^. 

In this desperate extremity, the barons dreading the total 
loss of their liberties, their lives, and their possessions^ had re- 
course to a remedy no less desperate. They offered . \Q\n 
to acknowledge, as their sovereign, prince Louis, ^' * 
eldest son of the king of France, provided he would protect 
them from the furv of their enraged m(xiarch. The temptation 
was too. great to Be resisted by a prince of Philip's ambition. 
He sent over instantly a small army to the relief of the barons, 
and afterwards a more numerous body of forces, with hb son 
Sit their head ; although the pope's legate threatened him with 
interdicts and excommunications, if he should presume to in- 
vade the dominions of a prince who was under the immediate 
protection of the holy see. As Philip was.assured of the fideli- 
ty of his subjects, these menaces did not deter him from his 
purpose. He took care, however, to preserve appearances in 
his acts of violence. He pretended that his son luid accepted 
the offer from the English barons without his advice^ and 
against his inclinations^ and that the armies sent into England 
were levied in that prince's name. But these artifices were 
not employed by Philip to deceive. He knew that the pope 
had too much penetratipn to be so easily imposed upon, and 
that they were too gross even to gull the people : but he knew^ 
at the same time, that the manner of conducting any measure 
is nearly of as much consequence as the measure itsefrj and that 
a violation of decency, in the eye of the worlds is more crimi- 
nal than a breach of justice. s. 

Louis no sooner landed in England than John was deserted 
by his foreign troops, who, being principally levied in the French 
im)vinces, refused to serve against the heir qf their monarchy ; 
so that the barons had the melancholy prospect of succeeding in 
their purpose, and of escaping the tyranny of their own king, 
by imposing on themselves and .the nation a foreign yoke. But 
the imprudent partiality of Louis to his countrymen increased 
that jealousy, which it was so natural for the English to en- 
tertam in their present situation, and did great mjury to his 
cause. Many of the dissatisfied barons returned to the king's 

2 M. Parii.--Chroo. Mailroi. 
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Oct 19 P^y > ^^^ '^^^ ^^s p^paring to make a last 

for his crown, when death put an end to his trouUes 
and his crimes^ in the fifty-first year of his age, and the e^^h- 
teenth of his reign. His character vras a complication of vices, 
equally mean and odious ; ruinous to himself and destructive to 
his people. But a sally of wit upon the usual corpulence of tbs 
priests, more than all his enormities, made him pass^ vHth ^ 
clergy of that s^ for an impious prince. ^[ How plump and 
'^ well*fed is this animal !'' exclaimed he, on having caught a 
very &t stag ; — " and vet I dare swear he never heard mass*.'' 

John was succeeded by his son Henry UL, who was then 
only nine years old ; and for once a minority proved of singukr 
service to £ngland. The eaxl of Pembroke, who by his office 
of mareschal was at the head of the military power, and conse- 
quently, iti perilous times, at the head of the state, determined 
to support the authority dT the infisuit prince. He was chosen 
protector ; and, fortunately for the young monarch and ibr 
the natbn, the regency could not have been committed to moce 
able or more faimful hands. In order to reconcile aD classes 
of men to tfie government of Henry, he persuaded him to renew 
and confirm me Great Charter. And he wrote letters in the 
king's name to all the malcontent barons, representing, that 
whatever animosity they might have harboured against John, 
they ought to retain none against his son, who, though he m- 
herited his throne, had not succeeded either to his resentments 
or his principles, and was resolved to avoid the paths which 
had led to such dangerous extremities : exhorting them, at the 
same time^ by a speedy return to their duty^ to restore the in- 
dependence of the kingdom, and secure that liberty for which 
th^had so zealously contended^. 

Thesearguments, enforced by the character of Pembroke, had 
a great influence on the barons. Most of diem secredy negoti- 
ated with him^^and many of them openly returned to their dulv. 
Louis, therefore, who had passed over to France and brought 
fresh succours from that kingdom, found his party much weak- 
ened on his return ; and that the death of Jonn, contrary to all 
A B 1217 ^^P^c^^tion, had blasted hi$ favourite scheme. He 

laid siege, however, to Dover, which was gallantly 
defended by Hubert de Burgh. In the mean time di^ French 
army, commanded by the count de Perche, was totally defeat- 
ed by the earl of Pembroke, near Lincoln ; and four hundred 
knights, with many persons of superior rank, were made pri- 
soners by the English. Louis, when informed of this disas* 
trous event, retired to London, which was the centre and life 

S M. Paris. ^ Ryroer, vol. i.— Brady, Append. No. 143. 
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of his party. He there received intelligence of a new misfor- 
t une, which extinguished all his hopes. A French fleet, having 
a. considerable reinforcement on board, had been repulsed in 
tlie channel with great loss'. 

The English barons now hastened from all quarters to make 

peace with the protector^ and prevent, by an early submission, 

xhose attainders t6 which they were exposed on account of their 

rebellion ; while LfOuis, whose cause was now totally desperate, 

began to be anxious for the safety of his person, and wa9 glad, 

on any tolerable conditions, to make his escape from a country 

in which every thing had become hostile to him. He according* 

ly concluded a treaty with Pembroke, by which he promised to 

evacuate the kingdom; only stipulating, in return, an indemnity 

to his adherents, a restitution of their honours and fortunes, and 

the free and equal enjoyment of those liberties which had been 

granted to the rest of the nation^. Thus, my dear Philip, was 

happily terminated a civil war^ which seemed to spring from 

the most incurable hatred and jealousy, and had threatened td 

reduce England into a province of France. 

The prudence and equity of tfie protector, after the expulsion 
of the French, contributed to cure entirely those wounds which 
had been made by intestine discord. He received the rebellious 
barons into favour; strictly observed the terms of peace which he 
had granted to them ; and endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, 
to bury all past animosities in perpetual oblivion. But, unfor- 
tunately for the kingdom, this great and good man did not long 
survive the pacification : and, as Henry, when he reached the 
age of adolescence, proved a weak and contemptible pince, 
England was again involved in civil commotions, which it 
would be idle and impertinent to relate ; as they were neither 
followed, during many years, by any event of importance to so- 
ciety, nor attended widi any circumstances which can throw 
light upon the human character. Their causes and consequen- 
ces were alike insignificant. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that the king having mar- 
ried Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, was surround- 
ed by a multitude of strangers, from that and other countries, 
whom he caressed with the fondest affection, and enriched by an 
impradent generosity. The insolence of these foreigners, it is 
said, rose to such a height, that when, on account of their outra- 
ges or oppressions, an appeal ^vas made to the laws^ they scru- 
pled not to say, ^^ What do the laws of England signify to us ? 
We mind them not'^ This open contempt of the English con- 
roused the resentment of the barons, and highly aggra- 

S A|. Pnfe t Rymer, fol. L 
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vated the general disccmtent arising from the preference shown 
to strangers^ as it made every act of violence, committed by a 
foreigner, appear not only an injury, but an insult. Yet ik> re- 
monstrance or complaint could prevail on the king to a ban d o a 
them, or even to moderate his attachment towards them. 

Henry's profuse bounty to his foreign relatives, and to their 
friends and favourites, would have appeared less intolerable to 
the English, had any thing been done for the benefit of the na- 
tion, or had the king's enterprises in foreign countries been at- 
tended widi any success or glory to himsdf or the public* Nei- 
ther of these, however, was the case. As imprudence governed 
his policy, misfortune marked his measures. He declared war 
A D 124.2 against France, and made an expedition into Gui- 
' ennei upon the invitation of his father-in-law, wiio 
promised to join him with all his forces ; but being worsted 
near Saintes, he was deserted by his allies, lost what remained 
to him of Poictou, and was obliged to return with disgrace 
into England^. 

Want of economy, and an ill-iudg;ed liberality, were the cteat 
defects in. Henry's domestic administration. These ke{^ him 
always indigent, and obliged him continually to harass his ba- 
rons for money, under different pretences. Their discontents 
were thus increased, and he was still a beggar. £vexi hc&xt 
his foreign expedidon^ his debts had become so trouUesoniey diat 
he sold all his plate and jewels, in onier to discha^;e them. 
When this expedient was first proposed to him, he asked where 
he should find purchasers. <* In the city of London,'^ it was re- 
plied. " On my wwd,^' said he, ♦' if the treasury of Augustus 
^^ were brought to sale, the citizens are able to be tfie pur- 
^^ chasers. These clowns, who assume to themselves the name 
'' of barons, abound in every thing, while I am reduced toez- 
" treme necessity*.'^ And he was thenceforth observed to be 
more greedy in his exactions from the citizens. 

The grievances, however, of which the English during this 
reign had reason to complain in their civil government^ seem to 
have been less burthensome than those which proceeded fitxn 
spiritual usurpations and abuses; and which Hebry, who relied 
on the pope for the support of his tottering authority, never fail- 
ed to countenance. The chief benefices of the kingdom were 
conferred on Italians ; and non-residence and pluralities were 
carrried to so enormous a height, that Mansel, the king's chap- 
lain^ is said to have enjoyed, at one time, seven hundred eccle- 
siastical livings. The pope exacted the revenues of all vacant 
benefices ; the twentieth of all eccles'mstical revenues, witboat 
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exception ; the third of such aa exceeded one hundred marks a 
^ear ; and the half of such as were possessed by non-residents. 
lie also claimed the goods of all intestate clergymen; and pre- 
:ended a right to inherit all money gained by usury. 

But the most expressive expedient employed by the court of 
Rome, in order to drain money from England^ was that of em- 
barking Henry in a project for the conquest of Si- locn 
cily. On the death of the emperor Frederic IL, Ae * * 
succession of that island devolved to his son Conrad, and af- 
terwards to his grandson Conradin, yet an infant; and, as Mam* 
froy, the emperor^s natural son, under pretence of governing 
the kingdom during the minority of the prince, had formed an 
intention oi usurping the sovereignty, Innocent IV. had a good 
apology, for exerting that superiority which the popes claimed 
over Sicily,' and at me same time an opportunity dT gratifying 
his hatred against the house of Suabia. He accordingly attempt* 
ed to make himself master of the kingdom: but, mm^ disap* 
pointed in all his enterprises by the activity and artifices of 
Mainfroy, and finding that his own force was not sufficient for 
such a conquest, he made a tender of the crown to Henry's bro- 
ther, Richard earl cf Cornwall, one of die richest subjects in 
Europe. The earl had the prudence to reject the dangerous 
present, but not the power to prevent the evil. The same ofier 
being afterwards made to the King, in favour of his second son 
Edmund, that weak monarch was Ted, by the levity and thought- 
lessness of his disposition, to embrace the insidious proposal ; 

and immense sums were drawn from Enccland ^ _ .c^cer 
* J J. r • *u'-. • 4. • A A. D. 1255. 

under pretence of carrymg this jvoject into execu- 
tion; for the pope took that upon himself. But the mcmey was 
still found insufficient: the conquest of Sicily was as remote as 
even Henry, therefore, sensible at lengdi of the delusion, was 
obliged to resign into the pope's hands that crown which he had 
more than purchased, but which it was never intended either he 
or his family should inherit^. 

The earl of Cornwall had reason to value himself on his fore- 
sight, in refusing the fraudulent bai^in with Rome,^and in pre- 
ferring the solia honours of an cpment and powerful prince of 
the blood in England, to the empty and precarious ^lory of a 
foreign di^it)r; but he had not always firmness sufficient to ad- 
here to this resolution. His immense wealth induced some of 
the German princes to propose him as a candidate 1256 

for the empire, after the death of William of Hol- 
land ; and his vanity and ambition for once prevailed over his 
J prudence and his avarice. He went over to Germany, was 

9 R/mer, tol. L— M. Puii.— Chron. Danst 
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tempted to expend vast sums on his election, and succeeded 
so far as to be chosen by a faction, and crowned at Aix-lft- 
Chapelle ; but, having no personal or family connexions in that 
country^ he never could attain any solid power. He there fo r e 
found It necessary to return to England, after having lavished 
the frugality of a whole life in the vam pursuit of a s{deiidid 
title*^ 

England, in the meanwhile, was involved in new troubles. 
The weakness of Henry^s government, and the absence of hs 
brother, gave reins to the factious and turbulent spirit of die bo- 
rons. They demanded an extension of their privileges ; and if 
we may credit the historians of those timesy had formed a plan 
of so many limitations of the royal authority, as would have re- 
duced the king to a mere cipher. Henry would agree to nothing 
but a renewal of the Great Charter; which, at the desire of die 
barons, was ratified in the following manner. All the prelates 
and abbots were assembled : they held burning tapers m their 
hands; the Great Charter was read before them; they denounced 
the sentence of excommunication against every one who should 
violate that fundamental law ; they threw their tapers on the 
ground) and exclaimed, <^ May the soul of every one, who in- 
^* curs this sentence, so stmk and corrupt in hell !'' The king 
also bore a part in the ceremony, and subjoined, ^< So help me 
** God t I will keep all these articles inviolate, as I am a man, 
** as I am a Christian, as I am a knight, and as I am a king 
" crowned and anointed^^ 

This tremendous ceremony had no efiect on the king, who in- 
stantly forgot his engagements; and the barony boldly renewed 
their pretensions. At the head of the malcontents was Simon 
de Montfort, earl of Leicester, a man of great talents and bound- 
less ambition, who had married Eleanor, the king^s sister, and 
hoped to wrest the sceptre from the feeble and irresolute hand 
that held it. He represented to his associates the necessity of 
reforming the state, and of putting the execution of the laws into 
other hands than those which had hitherto been found, from 
repeated experience, unfit for that important charge. After so 
many submissions and firuitless promises, the king's word, he 
said, could no long^er be relied on ; and only his inability to 
violate national privileges could thenceforth ensure their pre- 
servation. 

These observations, which were founded in truth, and entirely 
conformable to the sentiments of those to whom they were ad- 
dressed, had the desired effect. The barons resolved to take die 

10 M. Paris. • 11 W. Hening.-M. PAii>^M. Wotm. 
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administration into their own hands: and Heniy, .^^ 

having summoned a parliament at Oxford^ found * * 
himself a prisoner in his national council, and was obliged to 
submit to the terms prescribed to him, called the Provisions of 
Oxford. According to these regulations, twelve barons were 
selected from among the king's ministers ^ twelve more were 
chosen by the parliament ; and to these twenty-four noblemen 
unlimited authority was granted to reform the state. Leicester 
was ^t the head of this legislative body, to which the supreme 
power was in reality transferred : and their first step seemed 
well calcidated for the end which they professed to have in 
view* They ordered that four knights should be chosen by 
each county; that they should make inquiry into the grievance 
of which their neighbourhood had reason to complain, and 
should attend the ensuing parliament, in order to give informa- 
tion of the state of their particular counties^. 

Instead of continuing in die same popular coiupe, &e earl 
and his associates studiously provided for the extension and pro- 
longaticxi of their own exorbitant authority, at the expense both 
of the king and the people. They enjoyed the supreme power 
^ree years ; and had visibly employed it, not for the reforma- 
tion of the state, their original pretence for assuming it, but for 
the aggrandisement of themselves and their families* The 
breach of trust was notorious ; all felt it, and murmured against 
it ; and the pope, in order to gain the favour of the . . ogi 
nation, abscHved the king and his subjects from the ' * 
oath which they had taken to observe the Provisicms of Oxford. 
As soon as Henry received the pope's absolution from his 
oath^ accompanied with threats of excommunication against all 
his opponents, he resumed the govemment;offering, ^^m 

however, to maintain all the regulations made by * ^ 
the reforming barons^ except those which entirely annihilated 
the royal authority. But tnese haughty chieftains could not 
peaceably resign that uncontrolled power which they had so 
long enjoyed Many of them adopted Leicester's .g-j 

views, which held in prospect nothing less than the ' * 
throne itself. The civil war was renewed in all its horrors ; 
and, after several fruitiess negociations, the col- lyr ^ 1 4 1 054 
lected force of the two parties met near Lewes ^^ * 
in Sussex, where the royal army was totally defeated^ and the 
king and his brother^were made prisoners^^. 

No sooner had Leicester obtained this victory, than he acted 
as sole master, and even tyrant of the kingdom. He seized the 
estates of no less than eighteen barons, as his share of the spoil 
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gained in tfie late battle; he engrossed to Imnself the lansmi 
of all the prisoners, and told his barons, with wanton insolence, 
diat it was sufficient for tfaem tfiat he had saved tfaeniy hy that 
victory^ from the forfeitures and attainders whidi hung over 
them. All the officers of the crown were named by him; the 
whole aoAority, and the arms of the state^ were lodged in his 
hands^^ 

But it was impossible that thmgs could remain long in this 
eqpiHrocal situation. It became necessary for Leicester, either 
to descend to the rank of a subject, or mount up to that of a so- 
vereign ; and he could do neitner without periL He suaamooed 
A D 1265 A new parliament; which, for nis own purposes, he 
.* * ' fixed on a more democratical basis than any called 
since the >Jiorman conquest^ if not from the foundation of die 
monarchy* He ordered returns to be made not only of two 
knights from every shire, but also of deputies from die bo- 
nughs^f ; and thus introduced into the national council a second 
order of men, hitherto regarded as too mean to enjoy apfaice in 
Aose ai^st assemblies, or have any share in the government 
of the state. 

' But although we are indebted to Leicester's usurpation for 
die first rude outline of the House of Commons, his policy only 
forwarded by some years an institution for which the generd 
state of society had already prepared the nation; and that 
* house, though derived from so mvidbus an origin, soon proved, 
when it was summoned by legal pruKes, one rf the most useful 
members of the constitution, and gradually rescued the king- 
dom, as we shall have occasion to see, both from aristocratical 
and regal tyranny. It is but just, however, to observe, diat, as 
this necessary and now powerful branch of our constitution 
owed its rise to usurpation, it is the only one of the three that 
has latterly given an usurper to the state. The person to whom 
I allude is Oliver Cromwell ; and I may venture to affirm that 
if ever England should be again subjected to the absolute will 
of any one man, unless from abroad, that man must be a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. The people are alike jealous 
of the power of the kine and of the nobles; but tfiey are them- 
selves greedy of dominion, and can only possess it through 
their representatives. A popular membet of the lower house, 
therefore, needs only ambition, enterprise, and a favourable con- 
juncture, to overturn the throne; to strip the nobles of their pri- 
vileges and dignities; and, while he blows the trumpet of liber- 
ty, to tell his equals that tiiey are slaves. 

Leicester's motive for giving this form to die parliament was 

14 ByiMr, vol. i.^Hemingf. 1 6 "Rymer, vol. i. 
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a desire of crushing hb rivals amon^ the powerful barons ; and 
trusting to the popularity acquired by such a measure, he order- 
ed;the earl of Derby to be accused in the king's name, and com- 
mitted to prison without being brought to a legal trial. Several 
other barons were threatened with the same fate, and therefore 
deserted the confederacy. Tlh royalists flew to arms ; prince 
Kdward made his escape from a confinement into which he had 
been insidiouslr drawn ; and the joy of this youn^ hero's ap- 
peafSttice, togedlier with the op])ressions under which the nation 
iabouredy soon procured him a force which Leicester was unable 
to resist. A battfe was fought near Evesham ; where ^ j 
the carl was slain^ and his army totally routed. When ^* 
that iKitileman, who possessed great military talents, observed 
the. vast superiwity in numbers^ ami the excellent disposition of 
die royalists, he exclaimed, ^^ The Lord have mercy on our 
♦* souls! for I see our bo<fies are prince Edward's; he has leam- 
** ed from me the art of war**.*' Another particular deserves to 
be noticed. The old king, disguised in armour, having been 
placed by the rebels in the ffont of the battle, had received a 
wound, and was oh the point of being put to death, when he 
weakly, but opportunely, cried out, " Spare my life ; I am 
" Henry of Winchester, your king*^.'' His brave son flew to 
his rescue, and put him in a place of safety. 

The victory of Evesham proved decisive in favour of the roy- 
al party, but was used with moderation. Although the suppres* 
sion of an extensive rebellion commonly produces a revolution 
in government, and strengthens as well as enlarges the prero- 
gatives of the crown, no sacrifices of national liberty were ex- 
acted upon this occasion* The clemency of this victory is also 
remarkable ; no blood was shed on the scaffold. The mild dis- 
position of the king, and the prudence of the prince, tempered 
the insolence of pbwer, and gradually restored order to the se- 
veral members of the state. 

The affairs of England being thus settled, prince Edward, 
seduced by a thirst en gk>ry, undertook an expedition into the 
Holy Land, where he signalised himself by many \q7(\ 

actsofvalour, and struck such terror into the Sara- ^* ^* A-^W. 
cens, that they employed an assassin to murder him. The ruf- 
fian wounded Edward in the arro^ but paid for his temerity with 
bis life^*. Meanwhile the princess absence from Enriand was 
productive of many pernicious consequences, which die old 
king, unequiU to the burthen of government, was incapable of 
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preventmg*^. He therefore implored his gallant sod to. return, 
and assist him in swaying; that sceptre which was ready to drop 
Nov 16 ^^^"^ feeble hands. Edward obeyed : but befoit 

J 270 ' ^is arrival the king expired, in the sixty-sixth year 
of his age, and the fifty-seventh of his reini. 

The most obvious feature in tlie character of Henry^ lU. is his 
weakness. From this source^ rather than from insinceri^ or 
treachery, arose his negligence in observing his promises ; and 
hence, for the sake of present convenience, he was easily indue* 
ed to sacrifice the lasting advantages arising from the trust and 
confidence of his people. A better heady with the same dispo- 
sitions^ would have prevented him from felling mto so many er- 
rors ! but (every good has its allay !) with a worse iieart, it 
would have enabled him to maintam them. 

Prince EdwBrd had reached Sicily, in his return firom the 
Holy Land, when he received intelligence of the death of his 
&ther, and immediately proceeded homeward. But a variety 
of objects, my dear Philip, claim your attention, before I cany 
farther the transactions of our own island, which now became 
truly important. The reign of Edward L forms a new aera in 
the'history of Britain. 

10 The poliee wn to loose daring Che latter part of Henry't reign, that not only aa^ 
houMi^ but vhole fWagety were often pillaged by baadi of itibberi. Ckrtn. JDuntt, 
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Sketch of the affairs of France^ from tlie Death of PUBp Au- 
gustus to the End if the Eeign of Louis /X, with some Ac- 
count of the last Crusade. 

THE reign of Philip Au^slus has already engaged our 
attention. We nave had occasion to observe the great abilities 
of that prince, both as a warrior and a pditician ; we luive seen 
him re-unite some considerable provinces to die kingdom of 
France at the expense of the Engli^ monarchy : we have seen 
him attempt the conquest of England itself: and we have also 
seen in what manner prince Louis was obliged to abandon that 
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proiect^ notwidistandine the power and the intrigues j , _ 
of Philip. Soon after 3ie return of Louis, his father vJ>oq ' 
died, and left the kingdom of France twiQe as- large 
as he had received it ; so that future acquisitions became easy 
to his successors. 

Lfouis VIIL, however, did not enlarge the monarchy. His 
short reign was chiefly spent in a crusade against the AltNgen- 
ses, in the prosecution of which he died. He was sue- ^ ^ 
ceeded by his son Louis IX., commonly called St. . ong ' 
Louis. During the minority of this prince, various 
disorders arose in France^ occasioned chiefly by the ambition 
of the powerful vassals of the crown. But all these were happi- 
ly composed by the prudence and firmness of Blanche of Cas- 
tile, the regent and queen-mother. 

Liouis no sooner came of age than he was univer- . ^og 

sally acknowledged to be the ^eatest prince in Eu- ^' ^* 
rope ; and his character is peraaps the most singular in the an- 
nais of history. To the mean and abject superstition of a monl^ 
he not only united all the courage and magnanimity of a hero, 
but (what may be deemed stSI more wonderful^ the justice and 
integrity of the sincere patriot, and, where religion was not con- 
cemedy the mildness and humanity of the true philosopher. So 
far was he from takbp; advantage (^ the divisions among the 
English, during the reign of Henry III., or attempting to expel 
those dangerous rivals from the provinces Vhich they still pos- 
sessed in France, that he entertained many scruples in regard 
to the sentence of attainder pronounced against the king's fa- 
ther ; and had not his bishops, it is said, persuaded him that 
John was justly punished for his barbarity and felony, he would 
have glamy restored the conquests of Philip Augustus^ 

When Gregory IX., after excommunicating Frederic II., of- 
fered the empire to the count of Artois, brother of i240l 
St. Louis, this pious prince acted in the same disin- 
terested manner. He did not indeed refuse that gift as what the 
pope had no right to bestow ; but he replied, that Frederic had 
always appeared to him a good catholic ; that ambassadors 
ought first to be sent, to know his sentiments touching his 
bim; that, if orthodox, there could be no reason Jor attacking 
him; but if heretical, war ought to be carried on against him 
with violence; and, in such case, even against the pope himself *• 
This was the foible of Louis. Persuaded that heretics, or 
those who did not hold the established belief, deserved the pu- 
nishment of death, he favoured the tribunal of the Inquisition ; 
and the same turn of thinking led him to ascribe merit to war 

1 NtDS. Tit Uidonoi ix. SUM. 
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agiunst infidds. His humane heart became a prey to the barta- 
1244 '^^s devotion of the times. When a dangerous HI- 
^* * * ness had deprived him of his senses, and almost of 

hb life, his heated imagination took fire, and he thought he 
heard a voice commanding him to shed the blocxl of infidels. 
He accordingly made a vow, as soon as be recovered, to en- 
gage in a new crusade, and immediately took the cross. Nor 
could any remonstrances engage him to forego his purpc^ : he 
considered his vow as a sacred and indissoluble obl^^ion^. 

But Louisy though not to be dissuaded from his eastern expe- 
dition, was in no hurry to depart. He spent four years in mak- 
ing preparations, and in settling the government of his king- 
dom, which he left to the care of his mother ; and, at lengffl, 
1248 set sail for Cyprus, accomi^anied by his queen, hb 
three brothers, and almost all the knights of France. 
At Cyprus it was resolved to make a descent upon Kgypt, as it 
was supposed that Jerusalem and the Holy Land could not be 
preserved while tl^^t country remained in the hands of die infi- 
dels. But before I speak <^ the transactions of E^^yp^ I ^^^ 
say a few words of the state of the £^st in those times. 

Asia, my dear Philip, from the earliest ages, has been the 
seat of enormous monarchy, and the theatre of the most as- 
tonishing revolutions. You have seen with what rapidity h 
was over- run by the Arabs, and afterwards by the Turks ; you 
have seen those conquering people, for a time, borne down 1^' 
the champions of the cross, and Saladin himself sink beneath 
the arm of our illustrious Richard. But neither the zeal of the 
Christians, nor the enthusiasm of the Mohammedans, seem to 
have proved so suceessful as the hardv valour of the Moguls, 
or Western Tartars, under Genghiz-Khan, who in a few ycare, 
reduced Persia, and pushed his conquests as far as the Eu- 
phrates ; subdued a part of Hindostan and of China ; all Tar- 
taiy, and the frontier provinces of Russia. 

This wonderful man died in 1227, when he was preparing to 
complete the conquest of China. His empire was divided 
among his four sons, whose names it is unnecessary here to 
mention. — Houla kon, one of his grandsons, passed theEuphrates, 
and put an end to tfie long declining dominion of the khalifs of 
Bagdad. Ahother prince of his family carried terror into ?(>• 
land and Hungary, and to the very gates of Constantinople^* 

These Westerq Tartars, accustomed from their birth.to brave 
hunger, fatigues, and death, were in^esistible, while they preser- 

8 JoinirUle. HmI. de St Loatt. 
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ved their savage austerity of manners. The ofl&priog of the 
same deserts which had produced the Huns and the Turks, 
they were more fierce than either; and as the Gotlis had for- 
merly seizedThrace, when expelled by the Huns from their na- 
tive habitations, tlie Kowarasmians, in like manner, flying be* 
fore die Moguls, over-ran Syria and Palestine, and made them- 
selves masters of Jerusalem in 1244, putting the inhabitants to 
the s ivord. The Christians, however, still possessed Tyre, 
Sidon« Tripoli, and Ptolemais; and, though generally divided 
among themselves, they united in imploring the assistance of 
Europe against this danger. 

Such was the situation of the East and of the Oriental Chris* 
tians, when St. Louis set out for their relief. But instead of 
sailing immediately for Palestine, he made a descent upon 
Egypt. As the sovereign of that territory was not now in pos- 
session of Jerusalem^ this invasion must have proceeded from 
the king's ignorance of the afiairs of the East, or from an am<« 
bition df conquering so fine a country, rather thJb from any 
hope of advancing me interest of Christianity. 

Louis and his army landed near the city of Da-^ - ^ . ^ 

mietta ; which, contranr to all expectation, was ^' ^' iJ49, 
abandoned to them, tie afterwards received fresh succours 
from France ; ^nd found himself in the plains of Egypt at the 
head g[ sixty thousand men, the flower of his kingdom, by 
whom he was both obeyed and loved. What might not have 
been expected from such a force, under such a general ! Not 
only Egypt, but Syria^ should have yielded to their arms. Yet 
this crusade, like all the rest, terminated in sorrow and disap* 
ppintment. One half of these fine troops fell a prey to sickness 
and debauchery; the other part was defeated by the \qk(\ 

soltan at Massoura; where Louis beheld his bro- ^* ^* A-^w. 
ther Robert of Artois killed by his side, and himself taken pri- 
soner with his two other brothers, the counts of Anjou and 
Poictiers, and all his nobility^. 

The French, however, were still in possession of Damietta. 
There the queen was lodged : and thinking her safety doubtful, 
as the pla9e was besieged, she addressed herself to the Sieur 
Joinville, a venerable knight,, and made him promise, on the 
faith of chivalry, to cut off her head, if ever her virtue should 
be in danger. " Most readily ,^^ answered Joinville, in the true 
spirit of the times, " will I perform at your request what I 
^^ thought indeed to do of myself, should misfortune make it 
^^ necessary." But he had happily no occasion to put his pro* 
mise into execution. Damietta held out, and a treaty was con^ 

5 JoinTilIe, Hist, de St. Louis. 
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eluded with the soltain ; by which that city was restored^ in con- 
sideration of die king's liberty, and a thousand pieces of gdd 
paid for the ransom of the other prisoners^. 

Louis was now solicited to return to Europe with the remnam 
of his fleet and army, but devotion led him to Palestine; where 
he continued above tiiree years, without effecting any thing of 
consequence. In the mean time the affairs of France were ip 
great confusion. The <^ueen»mother, during the king's capti- 
vity, had imadvisedly given permissbn to a fanatical monk to 
preach a new crusade for her son's release ; and this man, avail- 
11 CI ^"B himself of the pastoral circumstances in die 
A. D. 11^1. jjgtiyi^y^ assembled near one hundred thousand 

people of. low condition whom he called shepherds. It soon 
appeared, however, that they might with more propriety have 
been styled wolves. They robbed and pillaged wherever thef 
came ; and it was found necessary to disperse them by force 
of arms. Nor was Aat effected without much troubled 

The death of the queen-mother determined Louis, at last, to 

revisit France. Bur he only returned in order to prepai-e for a 

1254 ^^^^ crusade; so strongly had that madness infected 

A. D. 1 b4f. higj^jnji — Mean while his zeal forjustice, his cart 

to reform abuses, his wise laws^ his virtuous example, soon re- 
paired the evils occasioned by his absence. He estaUisbei^ 
on a solid foundation, the right of appeal to the rojral judges, 
one of the best expedients for reducing the exorbitant power of 
the nobles. He absolutely prohibited private wars, which the 
feudal anarchy had tolerated : he substituted juridical proofs^ 
instead of those by duel ; and, no less enlightened than pious, 
he rescued France from the exactions of the court of Rome. 
In. his transactions with his neighbours, he was alike exem- 
plary. Eauity and disinterestedness formed the basis of bis 
policy. If he sometimes carried diose virtues too far, as a 
prince, they always did him honour as a man; they even pro- 
cured him respect as a sovereign ; and secured to bis sul)jects 
the greatest blessings that a people can enjoy— peace and pt)S- 
perity. He ceded to James I. of Arragon his incontestible righ^ 
to Roussillon and Catatonia, which had been subject to France 
from the time of Charlemagne, in exchange for certain claims 
1259 of*3t"^<>n»rch to some fiefs in Provence and Lan- 
guedoc; and he restored to the English crownQuer- 
ci, Perigord, and the Limosin, for no higher consideration than 
that the king of England should renounce all right to Norman- 

6 Id. ibid. 
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dy, Maine^ and the other foiffeitedpovinces, which were alrea- 
dy in the possession of France^ But Louis, as |)as been obs^- 
ved^ Mras doubtful qt the right by which he held ]diose provinces. 
And althoueh an ambitious prince^ instead of making this com- 
promise, might have taken advantage of the troubles of Eng- 
land under Elenry IIL, to seize Guienne, and all that remained 
to that monarchy in France : such a prince might also, by these 
means, have drawn on himself the jealousy of his neighbours, 
and in the end have fallen a sacrifice to his rapacity ; whereas 
Louis by his moderation, acquired the confidence of all £ur<^, 
and was chosen arbiter between the king of England . ^^ . 

and his barons, at a time when it was his interest to '^^ ^* i/p*. 
have ruined both : an honour never conferred upon any other 
rival monarch, 4md with which, perhaps, no other could ever 
safely have been trusted. He determined in favour of the king 
without prejudice to the people ; he annulled the Provisions o£ 
Oxford as derogatory to the rights of the crown, but enforced 
the observance of the Great Charter. And although this sen* 
tence was rejected by Leicester and his party^ it wiU remain an 
eternal monument of the equity of Louis', 

The most reprehensible circumstance in this great monarch's 
conduct, and perhaps the only one that deserves to be consider- 
ed in that light, was his approbation of the treaty between his^ 
brother and the pope, relative to Sicily. When that kingdom' 
was offered to the count of Anjou, he accepted it ; and Louis 
permitted a crusade to be preached in France against 
Mainfroy, who had now actually usurped the Sicili- * * -t-^oo. 
an throne^ in prejudice of his nephew Conradin. The count dt 
Anjou marched mto Italy at the head of a numerous army,- 
Mainfroy was defeated and slain in the plains of Benevento, and 
Conradin appeared in vindication of his native rights. He also 
was routed ; and taken prisoner, together with his iqm 

uncle, the duke of Austria; and both were executed 
at Naples, upon a scaffold, at the request of the pope, and by 
the sentence of a pretended court of justice' ; an indignity not 
hitherto offered to a crowned head. 

In consequence of the revolution that followed this barbarity, 
b^ which Charts, count of Anjou, established himself on the Si- 
cilian throne; the ancient rights of that island were annihilated, 
and it fell entirely under the jurisdiction of the pope. Mean- 
while St Louis, who, either out of respect to his holiness, or 
complaisance to his brother, dius beheld with indifference theli- 

8 R^mer^ rt^,i. — Chron. Wiket.— Chron. Danst. 
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faerties of mankind sacrificed, and the blood o^priho68 nmtisth 
shed, was preparing to lead a new army against file infideb. 
He hoped to niake a convert of the king dT Tunis ; and, ibr that 
purpose, landed on the coast of Africa, sword in hand, at iStst 
head of his troops. But the Tunisine prinee refused to embrace 
Christianity : the French troops were seized with an ejHdemical 
distemper ; of which Louis beheld one of his sons expire, and 
another at Ae point of death, when he himself caught the infec- 

A Off; iQ70 ^"' ^^^ ^ ^" ^^^ fifty-sixth year of his age 
Aug. -^d, 1 7 . jjjg g^^ ^^^ successor, Philip, recovered ; kept 

the field a^inst the Moors; and saved the remains of the Frendi 
army, which procured him the name of the Hardy'*. Ikit the 
reign of this prince must not at present engage our attention } 
we must return to die a&irs of Spain, which had still Ikde 
connexion with the re$t of Europe^ but was gradually rising 
Kite consequence. 

10 loinvtUe. abi. np.— Meieny| foK iii. 
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A Survey of the Transactions in Spain from the Middle ^iht 
Eleventh to the End of the Thirteenth Century. 

WE left Spain, my dear Philip, towards the middle of the 
eleventh century^ dismembered by the Moors and Christians, 
and both nations harassed hy civil wars. About that time Fer- 
dinand^ son of Sancho the Greats king c^ Navarre and Arra- 
gon, united to his dominions Old Castile, together with the 

A D 1036 '^^'^^'^ ^^ Leon, which he todc from his brother- 
* in-law Veremond, whom he slew in batde. Casdie 
then became a kingdom, and Leon one of its provinces^ 

In the reign of the son of this Ferdinand flourished Don Ro- 
derigo, sumamed the Cid, who actually married Chimene, whose 
father he had murdered. They who know nothing ^ this his- 
tory, but from the celerated tragedy written by Comeille, sup- 
pose that Ferdinand was in possession of Andalusia. The Cid 
began his famous exploits by assisting Sancho, Ferdinand's el- 
dest son, to deprive his brothers and sisters of the inheritance 

1 MarisiM, de Bebnt Hispaniie, tib. b. 
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.eft to them by their father; but the death of Sancho .qWo 

in one of these unjust expeditions, secured the ob- 
^rvance of Ferdinand^s will. 

A. short digression will be here necessary. Besides the many 
at this time in Spain, who nearly amounted to the num- 
ber of twenty, there were many independent lords, who came 
on horseback completely armed, and followed by several es- 
quires, to offer their services to the princes and princesses en* 
gaged in war. The princes with whom these lords engaged 
girded them with a belt, and presented them with a sword, with 
Mrhieh they gave them a slight blow on the shoulder; and hence 
the origin of knights-errant, and of the number of single com- 
bats, \vnich so long desolated Spain. 

. One of the most celebrated of these combats was fought after 
the murder c^ that king Sancho, whose death I have Just men- 
tioned, and who was assassinated while he was ^besieging his 
sister Urraca in the city of Zamora. Three knights maintain- 
ed the honour of the Infanta against Don Dieco de Lara, who 
had accused hen Don Diego overthrew and killed two of the 
infanta's knights: the horse of the third, having the reins of his 
bridle cut, carried his master out of the lists; and the combat 
was declared undecided. 

Of all the Spanish knights, the Cid distinguished himself 
most eminently against the Moors. Several laiights ranged 
themselves under his banner ; and these, with their esquves 
and horsemen, composed an army covered with iron, and 
mounted on the most beautiful steeds in the country. With this 
force he overcame several, Moorish kings ; and having fortified 
the city of Alcassar, he there erected a pet^ sovereignty. 

But of the various enterprises in which the Cid and his fol- 
lowers were engaged, the most gallant was the siege of Toledo^ 
whichhismasterAlphonsoVI.,kingof01dCastile, ,^p- 

undertook against the Moors- The fameof this ^' ^- ^"^*- 
siege, and the Cid's reputation, drew many knights and princes 
from France and Italy ; particularly Raymond, count df Tou- 
louse, and two princes of the blood-royal of France, of the 
branch of Burgundy. The Moorish king, named Hiaya, was 
the son of Al-mamoun, one of the most generous [Minces men* 
tioned in history, who had afforded an asylum^ in this very city, 
to Alphonso, when persecuted by his brother Sancho. They 
had lived tc^ther for a long time in strict friendship ; and Ai- 
tnamoun was so far from detaining Alphonso, when he became 
king by the death (^ Sancho, that he gave him part of his trea- 
sures, and they shed tears, it is said, at parting. But the spirit 
of those times made every thing seem lawful agaiast iofioelst 
Vol. I. . R r 
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and even meritorious. Several Moorish chiefs went out of Ifae 
city to reproach Alphonso with his in^titude, and many rc- 
niarkable combats were fought under the walls. 

When the siejje had continued a whole year, Toledo capitu- 
10ft5 ^^^^» ^" condition that the Moors should enjoy 
A. D. 1 . ^i^^j^ religion and laws, and suffer no injury in their 
persons oc property*. All new Castile, in a short tome, yielded 
to the Cid, who took possession of it in the name of Alphonso; 
and Madrid, a small place, which was one day to become die 
capital of Spain, fell into the hands of the Christians. 

Immediately after die reduction of Toledo, Alphonso cafled 
an assembly of bishops, who, without the concurrence of the 
people, formerly thought necessary, promoted a priest named 
Bernard to the bishopric of that ci^ ; and pope Urban IL, at 
the king's reiqu^t, made him primate of Spain. The king and 
the pope were sdso anxious to establish die Romish litur^ and 
ritual in place of the Gothic, or Mosarabic, hitherto in use. 
The Spaniards contended zealously for the ritual of their an- 
cestors: the pope urged them to receive that to which be had 
given his infallible sanction : a violent contest arose ; and to 
le di^;race of human reason, a religious opinion was r e ie rred 
to the Vision of the sword. Two kniehts accordingly entered 
the Ibts m complete armour. The Nfosarabic chanipion was 
victorious } but the king and the archbishc^ 1^1 sufficient in- 
fluence to procure a new trial, though contrary to all the laws 
of combat. The next appeal was to God l^ fire. A fire being 
prepared for that purpose^ a copy of each hturgy was cast into 
the flames. The nre, we may suppose, resjsected neither ; but 
s, ^ inc«7 authority prevailed. The Romish liturgy was or- 

dered to be received, yet some churches were per- 
mitted to retain the Mosarabic^. 

Alphonso, either from policy or inclination, augmented die 
dominions which he had acquired through the valour of the Cid, 
bjr marrying Zaid, daughter of Ebn- Abad, the Mdhammedan 
kmg of Seville, with whom he received several towns in down^? 
and he is reproached with having, in conjunction with his fa- 
ther-in-law, invited the sovereign of Morocco into Spain. But 
be that as it may, the Emir M-Moikmemn came ; and,, instead 
A D 1097 ^^ assisting the king of Seville in reducing the 
' * * petty Moorish princes, he turned his arms against 

him, took the city of Seville, and became H dangerous neigh- 
bour to Alphonso^. 

In the mean time the Cid, at the head of his army of knights, 
subdued the kingdom of Valentia. Few kings in Spain were, at 

? ?.**i.T*'***- ^« "«*>• H»t--M*riiuja, ubi tap.— Feprenw, Hist dc Espnoi. 
^W.ibMJ. "^ 4Id, ibW. 
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ttiat time so powerful as he ; yet he never assumed the regal 
title^ but continued faithful to hismasterAlphonso, while he go- 
verned Valentia with the authority of a sovereign. After his 
death, which happened in 1096, the kings of Castile and Arra- 
gon continued their wars against the infidels, and Spain was 
more drenched in blood than ever, and more desolated. 

Alphonsoy sumamed the Battle-spiver, king of Navarre and 
Airagon, took Saragossa Crom the IVloors; and that . . . ^ 

city, which afterwards became the capital of the ^* ^* 
kingdom of Arragon, was never again subjected to the dominion 
of Uie infidels. He was continually at war either with the 
Christians or Mohammedans ; and the latter gained a complete 
victory over him^ which mortified him so much, \\^a 

that he died of chagrin, leaving his kingdom by will ^ * * 
to the Knights Templars. This was bequeathing a civil war as 
his last legacy. The testament was esteemed valid : but fortu- 
nately these knights were.not in a condition to enforce it ; and 
the states of Arragon chose for their king Ramiro, brother to 
the deceased prince. He had led a monastic life for upwards of 
forty years, and proved incapable of governing. The people of 
Navarre therefore chose anomer king, descenwd fix>m their an- 
cient monarchs ; and, bv this division, both these states became 
a {nrey to the Moors. They were saved by the timely assistance 
i£ Aiphonso VIILt king of Castile, who had obtained many 
victories over the infidels, and in return for his protection re- 
ceived the ci^ of Saragossa from the Arragonese, and the ho« 
mam of the king of hfavarre. This success so much elated 
Aiphonso, that he assumed the title of Emperor of Spain^ 

Aiphonso Henriquez, count of Porti^gal, received about this 
time the title of king firom his soldiers, after a victory obtained 
over the Moors ; and he took Lisbon from them by the assist* 
ance of an army of crusards, who had been driven up the Tagus 
by tempestuous weather. On this occasion, pope « . .- 

Alexander III., steady to the policy of his prede- 
cessors, took advanta^ of the papal maxim, that all countries 
' conquered from the mfidels belong to the holy see, to assert 
his superiority over Portugal ; and Alfonso poll* ^ ^ « ^.^p 
tically allowed him an annual tribute of two marks 
of g^, on receiving a bull from Rome confirming his regal 
dignity and his infaliiUe riebt to that territory \ 

A very few efforts would now have been sufficient to have 
driven the Moors entirely out of Spain : but for that purpose it 
yw necessary that theSpaniA Christians should be united 
atnong themselves, whereas they wereengaged in almost perpe- 

5]M.ToletdcKfabwHiM. 6 NcnrVille, Hiit Qai. de Fbrt. 
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iQio tualwars one with' another. They united, however, 
'^^ V * at length, from a sense of common danger, and also 
implored the assistance of the other Christian princes of Europe. 
Mohammed Al-naser, the Emh- Al-Moumenin, having crossed 
the sea with an army of near one hundred thousand men, and 
being joined by the Moors in Andalusia, assured himself of 
making an entire conquest of Spain. The rumour of this great 
armament roused the attention of the whole European continent 
Many adventurers came from all quarters. To these the kings 
of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre, united their forces: ^e king- 
121 Q ^^"^ ^^ Portu^l also furnished a body of troops: 
A* D. i-^i-^, ^^^ ^j^^ Christian and Mohammedan armies met 

in the defiles of the Black Mountain, on Sierra Morena, on the 
borders of Andalusia, and in the province of Toledo. Alphonso 
IX., king of Castile, commanded the centre of the Christian 
army : the archbishop of Toledo Carried the cross before him. 
The African prince occupied the same place in the Moorish 
army : he was dressed in a tich robe, with the Koran m one 
hand, and a sabre in the other. The battle was long and ob- 
stinately disputed, but at length the Christians prevailed ; and 
the sixteentn of July, the day on which the victory was gained, 
is still celebrated in Toledo. 

The consequences of this victory, however, were not so great 
as might have been expected. The Moors of Andalusia were 
strengthened by the remains of the African army, while that of 
the Christians was immediately dispersed. Almost all the 
knights who had been present at the battle returned to dieir 
respective homes as soon as it was oven But although the 
Christians seemed thus to neglect their true interest, by allowing 
the Mohammedans time to recruit themselves, the Moors em- 
ployed that time more to their own hurt than the Christians 
could if united against them. All the Moorish states, both in 
Spain and Africa, were rent in pieces by civil dissensions, and a 
variety of hew sovereigns sprang up, which entirely broke the 
power of the infidels. 

The period seemed therefore arrived, to use the language of 
that haughty and superstitious nation, markedout by Heaven for 

D 1236 ^^^S^^*7^^P^'"»^"d*®^xpu^sionoT the Moors. 
' Ferdinand III., styled by his countrvmen St. Ferdi- 
nand, took from the infidels tlie famous city of Coidova, the re- 

A D 1238 ^'^^^®^*^^^fi^^M^^"shkings;andJaihesI. of 

' Arragon dispossessed them of me island of Major- 

ca, and drove them out of the fine kingdom of Valcntia. St 

A. D. 1248 ^^'^'"^"^ ®'so subdued toe province of Murcia, 

* and made himself master of Seville, the most opu- 
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lent city belonging to the Moors^. Death at length put an end 
to his conauest : and if divine honours are due to .^^^ 

those who nave been the deliverers of their countnr, '^" ^* 1--552. 
Spain justly reverences the name of Ferdinan4 IIL 

Alphonso, sumamed the Astronomer, or the Wise, the son 
of St. Ferdinand, likewise exalted the glory of Spain ; but in 
^ manner very different from that of his father. This prince, 
Tirho rivalled die Arabians in the sciences, digested the celebra- 
ted Spanish code, called Las Partidas ; and under his inspec- 
tion those astronomical tables were drawn up, which still bear 
his name, and do honour to his memory. In his old age he 
saw his son Sancho rebel against him, and was reduced to the 
disagreeable necessity of leaguing with the Moors»against his 
own blood, and his rebellious Christian subjects. . ^^^ 

This was not the first alliance which Christians ^' ^' "^**" 
had formed with infidels against Christians : but it was cer- 
tainly the most excusable. 

Alphonso invited to his assistance the Emir Al-Moumenin^ 
who inunediately crossed the sea; and the two monarchs met 
at Zara, on the confines of Granada. The behaviour and speech 
of the Moorish prince, on this occasion, deserve to be recorded. 
He gave the place of honour to Alphonso at meeting: '* I treat 
'* you thus," said he, " because you are unfortunate ; and en- 
'< ter into an alliance with you to support the common cause 
^* of all kings and all fathers*.'^ 

The rebels were vanc^uished ; but the good old king died 
before he had time to enjoy the fruits of his victory : and, the 
Emir Al-Moumenin being obliged to return to Africa, the un- 
natural Sancho succeeded to the crown in prejudice . ^^o j 
to the offspring of a former mama^. He even ^' ^' ^^^*- 
reigned happily ; and his scm Ferdinand IV. was not unsuc- 
cessful ^inst the Moors. 

This Ferdinand is called by the Spanish historians the Sum- 
moned; and the reason assigned for it is somewhat remarkable. 
When he had ordered two noblemen, in a fit of anger, to be 
thrown from the top of a rock, they summoned him to appear 
in the presence of God within a month ; at the end of which he 
died*. It is to be wished, as Voltaire very jusdy . ji i oio 
observes, that this story were true, or at least be- 
lieved to be so by all princes who think they have a light to 
follow their own imperious wills at the expense of the lives of 
their fellow -creatures. 

These are the circumstances most worthy of notice in the 
history of Spain during the period here examined. We must 
now Uike a view of the progress of society. 

7Bod.Tol0tdeReb.Iiiit 8 Fcmni et Mutei, ubi flopra. 9 FeRem, Hiit. Eq^tMu 
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LETTER XXXVL 

Of the Progress of Society in Europe during the Twelfih and 

TTixrteenth Centuries. 

YOU have already, my dear Philip, seen letters begin to 
revive, and manners to soften, about the middle of the elerenth 
century. But the progress of refinement was slow during the 
two succeeding centuries, and often altogether obstructed by 
monastic austerities, theological disputes, ecclesiastical broils, 
and the disorders of the feudal anarchy. Socie^, however, 
made many beneficial advances before the close ot diis period* 
These I shall endeavour distinctly to trace. 

The influence of the spirit of chivahy on manners, as we 
have seen, was great and singular : it enlarged the generosities 
of the human heart, and soomed its ferocity. But, being un- 
happily blended with superstition, it became itself the means 
of violence; armed one naif of the species against the other, 
and precipitated Europe upon Asia. 1 allude to the crusades. 
Yet these romantic expeditions, though barbarous and destruc- 
tive in themselves, were followed by some important conse- 
quences, equally conducive to the welfare of tne community 
and qI the individual. The crusards being taken under the 
immediate protection of the church, and its heaviest anathemas 
denounced against all who should molest their persons or their 
property, private hostilities were for a time suspended or ex- 
tin^ished; the feudal sovereigns became more powerful, and 
'their vassab less turbulent ; a more steady administration of 
justice was introduced, and some advances were made towards 
regular government. 

The commercial effects of the crusades were no less ccMiside- 
rable than their political influence. Many ships were necessary 
to transport the prodigious armies which Europe poured forth, 
and also to supply them with provisions. These ships were prin- 
cipally fumisned by the Venetians, die Pisans, and the Geno- 
ese ; who acquired, by that service, immense sums of money, 
and opened to themselves, at the same time, a new source of 
wealth, by importbg into Europe the commodities of Asia. A 
taste for ixtsc commodities became general. The Italian cities 
grew rich and powerful, andobtained extensive privileges. Some 
of them erectra themselves into sovereignties, others into corpo- 
rations or independent communities'; and the establishment of 

1 Mont Antiq. lUl. toI. it. 



those ccmmtmiCiM may be considered ts the fint great ^tep 
towskrds ciirilizfttion in modem Europe. 

This subject requires your particular attention. The feudal 
government, aslhave hadoccasion to observe^ had degenerated 
into a system of oppression. Not only the inhabitants of th^ 
country y but even whole cities and villages, held of some great 
lord, on whom thag^ depended fix protectbn : and the citizens 
were not less subject to his arbitrary jurisdiction than those who 
were employed in cuhivating the estates of their masters. Ser- 
vices of various kinds, equaOy disgraceful and oppressive, were 



oppressive, 
ed from them without merer or moderation : and they 
were deprived of die most natural and unalienable rights of 
humanity. They could not dispose of their effects by wUl, ap* 
point guardians to their chiidrei^ or even marry, without the 
consent of thenr superior lonP. 

As men in sucha condition had few motives to industry , we 
find all the citiesofBurope, before their enfranchisement equal* 
ly poor and wretched. But no sooner were Aey formed into bo- 
dies politic, governed by magistrates chosm firom among their 
own members^ than the spirit of industry revived, and commerce 
began to flourish. Po)>ulation increased with independence ; die 
conveniences of life with the means of procuring mem : proper- 
ty gave birth to statutes and regulations; a sense erf* common in* 
terests enforced them; and the more frequent occasions of inter* 
course among men and kingdoms gradually led to a greater re- 
finement in manners, and tended to wear off those natbnal and 
local prejudices which created dissension and anhnosiQr be- 
tween the inhabitants of dfflbrent states and provinces. 

The mode in which diese immunities were obtained, varied 
in the different kingdoms of Europe. Some of the Italian cities 
acquired their freedom by arms, others by money ; and in 
France and Germany many of the great barons were glad to 
sell charters of liberty to the towns within their jurisdiction, in 
order to repair the expense incurred by the crusades. The so* 
vereigns also granted, oc sold, similar privileges to die towns 
within the royal domain^ with a view of creatine^ some power 
that mi?ht counterbalance their potent vassals, urao often gave 
law to the crown*. The practice quickly spread over Europe ; 
and before the end of the thirteenth century its beneficial effects 
were generally felt. 

These effects were no less extensive upon government thaur 
upon manners. Self-preservation had obliged every man, dur- 

8 Ordoo. dcs Rois de France, tome i. — D'Ach. Spieileg, vol. xi. — ^Morat. Antiqutt. fial. 
rol. JT. 3 Do Can^, voe. Commqnia.' 
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ing several centuiies, to court the patronage of some powerfd 
baron, whose castle was .the common asylum in times of danger; 
but towns surrounded with walls, and filled with citizens train- 
ed to arms, bound by interest as well as the more solemn en- 
gagements, to protect each other^ afforded a most commodious 
and secure retreat The nobles became of less importance, 
when they ceased to be tfie sole guardians of the pec^le ; and 
the crown acquired an increase of power and consequence, 
when it no longer depended entirely upon its great vassals for 
the supply of its armies The cities contributed liberally to- 
wards tne suppcxt of the royal autfiority^ aa diey deemed the 
sovereigns the authors of dieir liberty^ and their protectors 
against the domineering spirit of the nobles. Hence flowed 
another consequence of corporation charters. 

The inhabitants of cities having obtained personal freedom, 
and municipal jurisdiction, soon aspired to civil liberty and po- 
litical power. And the sovereigns, in most kingdoms, found it 
necessary to admit them to a share in the legislature, <m account 
of their utility in raising the supplies for p^overnment ; it bebg 
a fundamental principle in the feudal policy, that no free man 
could be taxed but with his own consent The citizens were now 
free ; and the wealth, power, and consequence, which they ac- 
quired on recovering their liberQr, addea weight to their claim 
to political eminence, and seemed to mark them out asan essen- 
tial branch in the constitution. They had it much in their pow- 
er to supply the exigencies of the crown, and also to repress the 
encroachment of the nobles. In England, Germany, and even 
in France, where the voice of liberty is heard no more^ the re- 
presentatives of communities accordingly obtained, by diflferent 
means, a place in the naticmal councu, as early as the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century*. 

Thus, my dear Philip, an intermediate power was established 
between the king and nobles, to which each had recourse alter- 
nately,and which sometimes opposed the one and sometimes the 
other. It tempered the rigour of aristocratical oppression with 
a mixture of popular liberty, while it restrained the usurpations 
of the crown : it secured to the great body of the people, who 
had formerly no jepresentativesj active and powerful guardians 
of their rights and liberties ; and it entirely changed the spirit 
of the laws, bv introducing into the statutes and the jurispru- 
dence of the European nations ideas of equality, order, and 
public good. 

Pfefftl AJ^fS&'-/?'!?'?i.?ir ''""t- «*«/~!«e. tome n.-^ewah, tomei.- 
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To tills new power the villains or slaves, who resided in the 
country and were employed in agriculture, looked up for free- 
dom. They obtained it, diough contrary to the spirit of the feu* 
dal polity. The odious names of master and slave were abo-* 
lished. The husbandman became farmer of the same fields 
ivhich he had been compelled to cultivate for the oenefit of 
another. He reaped a share of the fruits of his own industry. 
J^pM^ prospects opened, new incitements were offered to inge- 
nui^ and enterprise. The activity of genius was awakened ; 
and a numerous class of men, who formerly had no political 
existence, were restored to society^ and augmented the force 
and riches of the state. 

The second great advance which society made, during the pe- 
riod under review, was an approach towa^d&a more regular ad- 
ministration of justice. The barbarous nations who over-ran 
the Roman empire, and settled in its provinces, rejected the Ro- 
man jurisprudence with the same contempt with which they 
spumed the Roman arts. Both respected objects of which thev 
had no conception, and were adapted to a state of society wim 
which they were then unacquainted. But as civilization advan- 
ced, they became sensible of the imperfection of their own in- 
stitutions, and even of their absurdity. Trials by ordeal and by 
' duel were abolished in most countries before the close of the thir* 
teenth century, and various attempts were made to restrain tht 
practice of private war ; one of the greatest abuses in the feu- 
dal polity, and which struck at the foundation of all government. 
As the authority of the civil magistrates was found ineffectual 
to remedy this evil, the church interposed ; and various regu- 
lations were published, in order to set bounds to private hostili- 
ties. But these all proving insufficient, sup^natural means 
were employed ; a letter was sent from ''heaven to a bishop of 
Aquitaine, commanding men to cease from violence, anq be 
reconciled to each other. This revelation was published during 
a season of public calamity, when men were willing to perform 
any thing in order to avert the wrath of an offended God. A 
general reconciliation took place : and a resoluticm was formed, 
that no man should in future attack or molest his adversaries 
during the seasons appropriated for the celebration of the great 
festivals of the church, or from the end of Thursday in each 
week to the beginning of Monday in the week ensuing ; the 
three intervening days being considered as particularly holy, 
Christ's passion having happened on one of those days, and his 
resurrection on another. This cessation from hostilities was 
called ^' The Truce of God;'' and three complete days, in every 
Vol. L S s 
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weeky allowed siich a considerable space for the passions of the 
antagonists to cbol^ and for the people to enjoy a respite fix>ra 
thecalamitiesof war, as well as to take measures for their own 
security, that^ if the Truce of God had been strictly observed, 
it would have gone far towards putting an end to private wars* 
That^ however^ was not the case ; the nobles prosecuted tfaeir 
quarrels, as fornierly, till towards the end of the twelfth centu- 
ry, when a carpenter of Guienne gave out, that Jesus Christ 
had appeared to hiihi and^ having commanded him to exhort 
mankind to peace, had given him as a proof of his mission^ an 
image of the Virgin holding her son in her arms, with this in- 
scription : *^ Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of die 
^' world, give us peace V^ This low fanatic was received as an 
inspired messenger of Heaven. Many prelates and barons as* 
sembled at Puy, and took an oath, not only to make peace widi 
all their own enemies, but to attack such as refused to lay down 
their arms and to be freconciled to their adversaries. Tliey 
formed an association for that purpose, and assumed the hon- 
ourable name of ** The Brotherhood of God/' Associations^of 
the same kind were formed in other countries ; and these^ to- 
gether with civil prohibitions, enforced by rojral power, con- 
tributed to remove this pernicious evil'. 

When society was thus emerging from barbarism^ and men 
were become sensible of the necessity of order, a copy of Justi- 
nian's Pandects was discovered at AmaljAi, in Italy ; and al- 
though the age had still too little taste to relish the beauty of 
the Koman classics, it immediately perceived the merit of a 
system of laws, in which all the points most interesting to man- 
kind were setded with precision, discernment and equity. All 
men of letters were struck with admiration at the wisdom of 
the ancients : the code of Justinian was studied with eagerness : 
and professors of civil law were appointed, who taught this 
new science in most countries of Europe. 

The effects of studying and imitating so perfect a model 
were, as might be expected, great. Fixed and general laws 
were established ; the principles and the forms by which judges 
should regulate dieir decisions wer^ ascertained ; the feudal 
law was reduced into a regular system ; the canon law was 
methodised ; the loose uncertain customs of different provinces 
or kingdoms were collected and arranged with order and ac- 
^ curacy* And these improvements in the system of jurispni- 
* dence had an extensive influence upon society. They gave 
rise to a distinction of professions. 

5 l)u tJange, GI«m. too. Treagi.— DujMont, Corps Diplomatique, tome i.— Roberttoo'i 
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Among rude nations no profession is honourable but that of 
arniSy and, as the functions of peace are few and simple, war is 
the only study. Such had been the state of Europe during se- 
veral centuries. But when law became a science, the knowledge 
of which required a regular course of studies and long attention 
to the practice of courts, a new order of men naturally acquired 
consideration and influence in society. Another profession be- 
side that of arms was introduced, and reputed honourable among 
the laity : the talents requisite for discharging it were cultiva- 
ted : the arts and virtues of peace were placed in their proper 
rank ; and the people of Europe became accustomed to see 
men rise to eminence by civil as well as military employment^ • 
The study of the Roman law had also a considerable influence 
upon letters. The knowkdge of a variety of sciences became 
necessary, in order to expound with judgment the civil code ; 
and the same passion which impelled men to prosecute the juri- 
dical science with so much ardour, rendered them anxious to 
excel in every branch of literature. Colleges and universities 
were founded; a regular course of study was planned, and a re- 
gular set of professors established. Privileges of great value 
were conferred upon masters and scholars; academical tides and 
honours were invented, as rewards for the different degrees of 
literary eminence ; and an incredible number of students, allur- 
ed by these advantages, resorted to the new seats of learning. 
But a false taste unhappily infected all those seminaries : for 
which a learned and inquisitive writer thus ingeniously accounts. 
Most of the persons who attempted to revive literature in the 
twelfth and tnirteenth centuries had received instruction, and 
derived their principles of science, from the Greeks in the Eas- 
tern empire, or the Arabs in Spain and Africa. Both those peo- 
ple, acute and inquisitive to excess, corrupted the sciences 
which they cultivated. The Greeks rendered theology a sys- 
tem of speculative refinement, or endless controversy ; and the 
Arabs communicated to philosophy a spirit of metaphysical and 
frivolous subtilty. Misled by these ^ides, the persons who 
first applied to science were involved in a maze of intricate in- 
quiries. Instead of allowing their fancy to take its natural range, 
and produce such works of elegant invention as might have im- 
proved the taste and refined the sentint^nts of the age ; instead 
of cultivating those arts which embellish human life, and ren- 
der it delightful ; they spent the whole force of their genius in 
speculations as unavailing as they were difficult^. 

Buty firuidess and ill-directed as these speculations were^ their 
novelty roused, and their boldness engaged, the human mind ; 
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and although science was further circumscribed in its influence, 
and prevented during several ages from difiusing itself through 
society, by being delivered in the Latin tongue, its progress de- 
serves to be mentioned, as one of the great causes which con- 
tributed to introduce a change of manners into modem Europe. 
That ardent though mistaken spirit of inquiry which prevaiird, 
gave a stimulus to ingenuity and invention : it led men to a new 
employment of their faculties, which they found to be agreeable 
as well as interesting; it accustomed them to exercises and occu- 
pations that tended to soften their manners, and to give them 
some relish for those gentle virtues which are pecuUar to na- 
tions among whom science has been cultivated with success. 
Some ages indeed elapsed before taste, order, and politeness, 
were restored to society : but anarchy and barbarism gradually 
disappeared with ignorance ; the evils of life, with its crimes : 
and public and private happiness began to be better understood; 
until Europe (wisely governed) attained the enjoyment of all 
those advantages, pleasures, amusements, and tender sympa* 
thies, which are necessary to alleviate the pains bseparaUe 
from existence, and soottie the sorrows allied to humanity. 



LETTER XXXVII 



History qf England during the Reign of Edward I^ wiih an In- 
troduction to that of Scotland^ and some Account of the Con^ 

Siest of that Country hy the English^ as well as of the final 
educti^m qf Wales. 

THE reign of Edward L, my dear Philip, as I have al- 
risady observed^ forms a new sera in the history of Britain. I 
must now make you sensible what entitles it to that distinction. 
As soon as Edward returned to England (where bis autho- 
1274 ^'^ ^^^ firmly established by his high character 
' * ' both at home and abroad), he applied himself assi- 
duously to the correction of those disorders which the civil com- 
motions, and the loose administration of his father, had intro- 
duced into every part of government. By an exact distribution 
of justice, and a rigid execution of the laws, he at once gave 
protection to the inferior orders of the state, and dimini^ed 
the arbitrary power of the nobles. He made it a rule in his 
own conduct to observe, except upon extraordinaiy occa- 
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sions, tlie privileges secured to the barons by the Great Char- 
ter ; and he insisted on their observance of the same charter to- 
ivards their vassals. He took measures for attracting reverence 
to the crown as the grand fountain of justice, and the general 
asylum against violence and oppression. By these judicious 
proceedings, the state of the kingdom was soon wholly chang- 
ed : order and tranquillity were restored to society, and vigour 
to governments 

rj'ow it was that the enterprising spirit of Edward began 
more remarkably to show itself. He undertook an . „^ 

expedition agabst Llewellyn prince of Wales, who ^' ^' A J77. 
had formerly joined the rebellious barons, and whose two bro- 
thers, David and Roderic, had fled to Edward for protection, 
craving his assistance to recover their possessions, and second- 
ing his attempts to enslave their native country. 

The Welsh prince had no resoi^rce against Uie superior force 
of £dward but the inaccessible situation of his mountains, which 
had protected his forefathers against all the attempts of the 
'Saxon and Norman conquerors. He accordingly retired with 
the bravest of his subjects among the hills of Snowdon. But 
£dward, no less vigorous than cautious^ pierced into the heart 
cf the country, and approached the Welsh army in its last re- 
treat. Having carefully secured every pass behind him, he 
avoided putting to trial the valour of a nation proud of its an- 
cient independence. He was willing to trust to the more slow 
but sure effects of famine for success : and Llewellyn was at 
length obliged to submit, and receive the terms imposed upon 
him by the English monarch'. 

These terms were ill observed by the victors, who oppressed 
and insulted the inhabitants of the districts which were yielded 
to them. The indignation of the Welsh was roused : they flew 
to arms : and Edward again entered Wales with an army, not 
displeased with the occasion of making his conquest final. This 
army he committed to the command of Roger Mortimer, while 
he himself waited the event in the casde of Rhudlan ; and Lle- 
wellyn, having ventured to leave his fastnesses, was defeated 
by Mortimer, and slain, with two thousand of his , ^oo 

followers. All the Welsh nobility submitted to ^- ^- ^"^^"^^ 
Edward, and the laws of England were estaUished in the prin- 
cipality^. . 

In order to preserve his conquest, Edward had recourse to a 
barbarous policy. He ordered David, brother to Llewellyn, and 
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128fi ^^^ successor in the principality of Wales, to be 
^* ^* * hanged, drawn, and quartered^ as a traitor, for tak- 

ing arms in defence of his native country, which he had once 
umiappily deserted, and for maintaining by force his own he- 
reditary authority. He also ordered all the Welsh bards to be 
put to death ; from a belief, and no absurd one, that he should 
more easily subdue the independent spirit of the peoij^e, wbcsk 
their minds ceased to be roused by the ideas of military valour 
and ancient glory, preserved in the traditional poems of those 
minstrels, and recited or sung by them on all public occasioiis 
and days of festivity*. 

Edward's conduct in regard to Scodand, at which his ambi- 
tion now pointed, is little more excusable. But some points 
must be premised, my dear Philip, before I proceed to his 
transactions with that countrv. 

After the final departure of the Romans from this island, die 
Scots, who had colonised ^ome of its northern districts, were 
driven to Ireland by the Picts: but, about the b^^inniog of die 
sixth century, Fergus and Lorn, two enterprising brothers, 
emigrated with an army from their Hibernian settlements, and 
erected a kingdom in Argyleshire, and the neighbouring terri- 
tories. Wars were occasionally carried on between the snc- 
cessors of Fer^s and the Pictish kings, till Kenneth the Scot, 
either by inheritance or by conquest, united into one monarchy 
the whole country at present known by the name of North Bn- 
tain. The Scots thenceforth became more formidable; and» 
having less business on their hands at home, were always rea- 
dy to join the English malcontents, and made frequent incur- 
sions into the bordering counties. In one of these inroads, Wil- 
liam king of Scotland was taken prisoner; and Henry II., as 
the price of his libert}', not only extorted from him an exorbi- 
tant ransom, and a promise to surrender the places of greatest 
stren^h in his dominions, but compelled him to do homage for 
his whole kingdom. Richard I., a more generous but less poli- 
tic prince than his father, solemnly renounced his claim of ho- 
map;e, and absolved William from the other severe conditions 
which Henry had imposed. The crown of Scotland was there- 
fore again independent ; ,and the northern potentate, only did 
homage for the fiefs which he enjoyed in England, (a circum- 
stance which has occasioned various mistakes and much dispute 
among historians) in the same manner as the king of Engknd 
himself swore fealty to the French monarch, for the fiefs which 
A D 1286 ^^ inherited in France. But on the death of Alex- 
• ander UL, above a century after the captivity of 
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Williairi, Edward L, availing himself of the situation of affairs 
in Scotland, revived the claim of sovereignty which had been 
renounced by Richard'. 

This is the real state of die controversy concerning the inde* 
pendence of Scotland which took its rise about this time, and 
in the following manner. As Alexander left no male issue, nor 
any descendant except Margaret of Norway, his grand-daugh- 
ter, who did not long survive him, the right of successbn be- 
longed to the descendants of David earl of Huntingdon, third 
son of king David I. Of that line, two illustrious competitors 
for the crown appeared : Robert Bruce, son of Isabel, earl Da- 
vid's second daughter; and John Baliol^ grandson of Margaret, 
the eldest daughter. According to the rules of succession now 
established^ Baliol's right was preferable ; he would succeed 
as the representative of his mother and grandmother; and 
Bruce^s plea of being one degree nearer the common stock 
would be disregarded. But in that age the question ap- 
peared no less intricate than important ; the sentiments of mea 
were divided : each claim was supported by a powerful faction; 
and arms alone, it was feared^ must terminate a dispute too 
weighty for the laws to decide. 

In this critical situation the parliament of Scotland, in order 
to avoid the miseries of civih war, embraced the daneerous re- 
solution of appealing to Edward I. He was accordin^y chosen 
arbitrator ; and both parties agreed to acquiesce in his decree. 
Now it was that this ambitious and enterprising prince, already 
master of Wales, resolved to make himself lord of the whole 
island of Britain, by reviving his obscure claim of feudal supe- 
riority over Scotland. Under pretence of examining the ques- 
tion with the utmost solemnity, he summoned all ^ 1291. 
the Scottish barons to attend him at Norham on the 
southern banks of the Tweed ; and having gained some, and in- 
timidated others, he prevailed on all who were present, not ex- 
cepting Bruce and Baliol, the two competitors for the succes- 
sion, to acknowledge Scodand a fief of the English croMm, and 
swear fealty to him as their sovereign or liege lord®. 

This step led to another still more important. As it was in 
vain to pronounce a sentence which he nad not power to exe- 
cute, Edward demanded possession of the disputed kingdom, 
that he might be able to deliver it to him whose right should be 
found preferable : and with that exorbitant demand the barons 
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1 0Q9 ^^^ ^^ claimants complied. He soon afier gavie 
A. D. 1^5^ judgment in fevour of Baliol, as being the kast 
formidable of the* competitors, in the opinion of a respectable 
historian^; but, in justice to Edward, 1 am bound to say, tlot 
his award, which ^ivas no less equitable than sdemn, seemed 
to proceed merely from the state of the question. He not onhr 
referred it to th^ixonsideration of a hundred and forty com- 
missioners, pirtl^^nglish and pardy Scotch, but ^t>posed it to 
all the celebrated lawyers in Europe, who retumel an unifcnn 
answer conformable to the king's decree. Balicd renewed the 
cad) of fealty to England, and was put in possession of die 
kingdom*. 

Edward having thus established his unjust claim of feudal 
superbrity over Scotland, aimed at die absolute sovere^oty 
and dominion of that kingdom. He attempted to provoke Baliol 
by indignities ; to rouse him to rebellion, and to rob him of his 
ctown, as the punishment of his pretended treason- and felony. 

l^QS ^^^^ ^^ passive spirit of Baliol began to mudDy; 
A. D. V y^. ^^j j^g entered mto a secret alliance with France, 

which was already engaged in a war widi England, the^more 
effectually to maintain his independence. 

The expenses attending these multiplied wats of Edward, and 
his new preparations for reducing Scotland, obliged him to have 
frequent recourse to parliamentary supplies, aitd introduced the 
lower orders of die state into the public councils. This pieriod, 
therefore, the twent3'-third year of his reign, seems to be die 
true «ra of the House of Commons: for the former pisecedent of 
representatives from the boroughs, summoned by the earl of 
Leicester, was regarded as the irregular act of a iaction, and had 
''2'been discontinued in all the subsequent parliaments. But when 
the multiplied necessities of thd crown produced a greater de- 
mand for money than could be conveniently answered by die 
common mode of taxation, Edward became sensible, that the 
most expeditious way of obtaining supplies would be, to assem- 
ble the deputies of all the boroughs, inform them explicidy of 
the exigencies of the state, and aesire their consent to the de- 
mands of their sovereign. He therefore issued writs to the she- 
Ti& enjoining them to send to parliament, with two knights of 
the shire, two deputies from each borough within their county, 
provided with sufficient powers from their community, to con- 
sent to such imports as might seem necessary for the support 
of governmc;|it — " as* it is a most equitable rule/' says he, in his 
preamble to this writy " that what concerns all should be ap- 

7 Rolkmioo. 8 Rymer^ vol. ii.-*W. UemiBg, vol. i. 
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^^ proved by all, and common dangers be repelled by united 
eflK>rts^." Such a way of thinking implies a generosity of 
mind much superior to what might be expected from Edward's 
general conduct. 

''Fhe different corporations, after the election of these depu- 
ties, gave security for their attendance beforfe the king and par- 
liament ; and their charges were borne by the borough that 
sent them'^ : how different in that, as well as in other respects, 
from our more modem representatives ! — Instead of checking 
and controlling the authority of the king, they were naturally 
induced to adhere to him, as the great fountain of justice, and to 
support him against the power gf the nobles, who at once op- 
pressed them, and disturoed him in the execution of the laws. 
The king, in his turn, gave countenance to an order of men so 
useful, 'and so little dsu)gerous. The peers also were obliged to 
treat them with some respect, on account of their consequence 
us a body. By these means the commons, or third estate, long 
so abject in England, as well as in all other European countries, 
rose gradually tp their present importance ; and, in their pro- 
^eis, made arts and commerce, the necessary attendants of 
hberty and equality, flourishjin Britain. 

£dtvard employed the supplies granted by his people in war- 
like preparations against hii^ northern neighbour. He cited Ba- 
liol, as his vassal, to appear in an English parlia- . ^gg 

ment at Newcastie. But that prince having now * * 
received poi)e Celestin's dispensation from his oath of fealty, 
renounced his homage to England^ and set Edward at defiance. 
This bravado was but ill supported by the military operations 
of the Scots. Edward crossed the Tweed without opposition, 
at the head of thirty thousand foot^ and four thousand horse. 
Berwick was taken by assault 4 the Scots were totally routed 
near Dunbar; the whole southern part of the kingdom was sub- 
dued ; and the timid Baliol, discontented with his own subjects, 
and over-awed by the English, instead of making use of those 
resources which were yet left, hastened to make his submissions 
to the conqueror. He expressed die deepest p9i>itence for his 
disloyalty to his liege lord ; and he made a solemn and irrevo- 
cable renunciation of his crqwn into the hands of Edward^^ 

The English monarch marched as far north as Aberdeen and 
Elgin without meeting a single enemy. No Scot approached 
hini, but to do homage. Even the turbulent Highlanders, ever 
refractory to dieir own princes, andinsubmiftsive to the restraints 
of law, endeavoured by a timdy obedience to prevent thedevas- 
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tation of their country ; and Edward, flattering himself that h; 
had now attained the great object of his wishes, in the final re 
duction of Scotland, left earl Warrenne governor of the king 
don, and returned with his victorious army into Kn^and'-. 

Here a few particulars are necessary. There was a stone, tc 
which the popular superstition of the Scots paid the highest vc 
neration. All their kings were seated on it when they received 
inauguration. Ancient tradition assured them, that their nation 
should always govern where this stone was placed ; and it was 
carefully preserved at Scone, as the true palladium of their mo- 
narchy, and their ultimate resource under all misfortunes. Ed- 
ward gained possession of it, and carried it with him into £ng 
land. He also gave orders for the destruction of the records, 
and of all documents calculated to preserve the memorv of the 
independence of the kingdom of Scotland,and refute the fingiish 
claims of superiority. The great seal of Baliol was broken, and 
that prince himself was brought to London, and committed to 
close custody in the Tower^^. Two years after he was restored 
to liberty, and submitted to a voluntary banishment in France ; 
where, without making any farther attempt for the recovery of 
his royalty, he died in a private station. 

Edwaid was not so successful in an eiFort which he made for 
die recovery of Guienne. Philip the Fair had robbed Engfand 
of this province, by an artifice similar to that which Edward 
had practised against the Scots. He had cited the English mo- 
narchy as his vassal, to answer in the court of peers tomecharffc 
of treason against his sovereign, for having permitted his sub- 
jects to seize some Norman vessels, and denied satisfaction; and 
Edward refusing to comply, was declared guilty of (reason, and 
the duchy of Guienne confiscated. An English army was sent 
over to recover it, under the earl of Lancaster, who died in a 
short time ; and the earl of Lincoln, who succeeded him in the 
command, failed in the attempt But the active and ambitious 
spirit of Edward could not rest satisfied so long as the ancient 
patrimony of his family remained in the hands of his riva/. "e 
1 907 therefore entered into an alliance with the carls of 
A. D. i^y/. H^jj^j^d ^^ Flanders*^ ; and hoped tfiat, when te 
should enter the frontiers of France at the head of English, Fle- 
mish, and Dutch armie$, the French king would purchase 
peace by the restitution of Guienne. 

To set this vast machine if\ motion, considerable suppBes ww 
necessary from parliament ; ami these Edward readily obtained 
both from the lords and conrmions. He was not so fortrnw^^ 
his impositions on the clci^, whoip he always hated,,artd fr°"* 
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whom be demanded a fifth of all their moveables^ as a punish- 
ment for their adherence to the M(»ifort faction. They urged 
the pope's bull in opposition to all such demands ; and Edward, 
instead of applying to Boniface VIIL, then pontiff, for a relax- 
ation of his mandate, boldly told the ecclesiastics, that, since 
they i:efused to support the civil government, they were un- 
iKTorthy of receiving any benefit from it, and he would accord* 
ingly put them out of die protection of the laws. 

T*his vigorous measure was immediately carried into execu- 
tion* Orders were issued to the judges to receive no cause 
brought before them by the clergy ; to hear and decide all 
causes in which they were diefendants ; to do every onejustice 
against them, but to do them justice against nobody. The ec« 
clesiastics sooa found themselves in a ver}' miserable situation. 
Xhey could not remain always in their own houses or convents 
for want oi subsistence : if they went abroad in quest of neces* 
saries, they were robbed and abused by every ruffian, and no 
redress could be obtained by them for the most violent injury. 
The spirit of the clergy was at last broken by this harsh treat- 
ment They all either publicly or privately complied with the 
king's demands, and received the protection of the lawsi'. Not 
one ecclesiastic, as the sagacious Hume remarks, seemed will- 
ing to suffer, for the sake of religious privileges^ this new spe- 
cies of martyrdom^ the most tedious and languishing of any; the 
most mortifying to spiritual pride, and not rewarded by that 
crown of glory which the church holds up with such ostenta- 
tion to her faithful sons. » 

But all these supplies were not sufficient for the king's neces- 
sities. He therefore had recourse to arbitrary power, and exact- 
ed contributions from every order of men in the kingdom. The 
people murmured, and the barons mutinied^ notwithstsuiding 
their great personal regard for Edward. He was obliged to 
make concessions ; to promise all his subjects a compensation 
for the losses they had sustained ; and to confirm me Great 
Charter, with an additional clause^ in order to secure the nation 
for ever against all impositions and taxes without consentof par- 
liament^^. These concessions, my dear Philip, our ancestors 
had the honour of extorting, by their boldness and perseverance, 
from the ablest, the most warlike, and the most ambidous mo- 
narch that ever sat upon the throne of England. The validly 
of the Great Charter was never afterwards formally disputed. 
These domestic discontents, obstructed the king's embarka- 
tion for Flanders ; so that he lost the proper season for action^ 
and after his arrival made no great progress a^^st the enemy. 
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The French monarch, however, proposed a cessation of arms ; 
and peace was soon after concluded by the mediation of the pope, 
in consequence of which Guienne was restored to Engiand. 

In the mean time the Scots rebelled. Earl WarrMine hav- 
ing returned to England, on account of his ill state of health, 
had left the administration entirely in the hands of Ormsby and 
Cressingham, the cheers next in rank, who, instead of acting 
with the prudence and moderation necessary to reconcile the 
Scots to a yoke which they bore widi such extreme reluctance, 
exasperatea all men of spirit by the rigour of their goveramenL 
Amon^ diese William Wallace, whose heroic exploits are wor- 
thy of just panegjrric, but to whom the fond admiration of the 
Scots has ascribed many fabulous acts of prowess, rnidertook 
and accomplished the difficult project of delivering his native 
country from the dominion of foreigners. He had hem provoked 
by the insolence of an English officer to put him to death ; and 
finding himself on that account obnoxious to the conquerors, he 
fled into the woods, and offered himself as a leader to all whom 
the oppressions of the English governors had reduced to the like 
necessity. He was of a gigantic stature, and endowed with 
wonderful stren^ of body, invincible fortitude ci mind, disin- 
terested magiianimity, incredible patience, and abili^ to bear 
hunger, fatigue, and all the severities of the seasons^ so that he 
soon acauired, among his desperate associates, diat audiori^to 
which his virtues so eminently entitled him. Every day brought 
accounts of his gallant acti(His, which were received with no less 
favour by his countrymen than terror by the enemy. All mm 
who thirsted after military fame were desirous to partake of his 
renown ; his successful valour seemed to vindicate the nation 
from the ignominy under which it had fallen by its tame sub- 
mission to the English ; and although no noUeman of eminence 
ventured yet to join the party of Wallace, he had gained a ge- 
neral confidence and attachment which birth and fortune alone 
are not able to confer. 

So man^ fortunate enterprises brought the valour of the Scot- 
tish chieftain's followers to corresponcTwith his own ; and he de- 
termined to strike a decisive blow against the English govern- 
ment. Ormsby, apprised of this intention, fled hastily into Eng- 
land ; and all the other officers of his nation imitated his exam- 
ple. Their terror added courage to the Scots, who took arms 
in every quarter. Many of the principal barons c^nly coun- 
tenanced Wallace's party ; and the nation, shaking off its fetters, 
prepared to defend, by one united eflfort, that lioerty which it 
had so unexpectedly recovered from the hands of its <^pressors. 

Warrenne having collected an army of forty thousand men in 
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the north of Englaiidi m ofder to re-estaUish his autfiori^, 

suddenly entered Annandale, before the Scots had united their 

forces, or put themselves in a posture of defence; and many of 

the nobles, alarmed at the danger of their situation, renewed 

their oaths of fealty, and received a pardon for past offences. 

But Wallace, still undaunted^ continued obstinate. in his.pur- 

X>ose. As he found himself unable to give battle to the enemy, 

he marched to the northward in the hope of piolongit^ the war, 

and cX turning to his advantage the situation of that mountain* 

ous and barren countiy. Warrenne attacked him in his camp 

near Stirling, on the banks of the Forth, wheie the ^ . . 

^English were totaH^ routed* Cressin^am, whose ^ 

impatience ureed this attack, was slain; Warrenne was obliged 

to retire mto England, and tfie principal fortresses b Scotland 

surrendered to the ooh(}ueror^\ 

Wallace was now universally revered as the deHverer of his 
countiy, and received from his followers die tide of Regent or 
euardian of the kingdom, a dignity wUch he well deiserv^. 
Not satisfied with expelling the enemy, he utfjcd his army to 
inarch into England, and revenge all past injuries by retaliating 
on that hostile nation. The Scots, who deemed every thing 
possible with such a leader, joyfully attended his call. * They 
xushed into the northern counties during the winter, and, hav- 
ing extended their ravages on all sides, returned into their own 
country with amfde spoils. 

£d ward, who was in Flanders when he received intelligence 
of these events, hastened to England, in assured ^ogo 

hopes, not only of wiping off every disgrace, but of * • ^ * 
recovering the imp(»rtant conquest of Scotland, which he had al- 
ways considered as the chief glory of his reign. With this view 
lie collected die military force of England, Wales, and Ireland; 
:and, with an army of eighty thousand combatants, entered the 
devoted kingdom* Scotland was at no time able to withstand 
such a foFce« At present it was without a head, and was con- 
vulsed by intestine jealousies. The elevation of Wallace was 
the object of envy to the nobility^ who repined to see a private 
•man raised above them by his rank, and still more by his repu- 
tation. Sensible of these evils, Wallace resigned his authority; 
^nd the chief command devolved upon men more eminent by 
birth, though less distinguished by abilities, but under whom 
the noUes were more willing to serve in defence of j i qa 
their country. They fixed their station at Falkirk, ^ 
where Edward came up with them, and defeated dieir army 
tvith great slau^ter^'. 

17 W. Hcming.— T. Walsinglitm. ' 18 T. Waltingh.— T. Wlkei.— W. Heminij. 
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ancestor wImi he executed that violent action ; '* I will secure 
him!'^ 

The murder of Comyn affixed the seal to the conspiracy d 
the Scottish nobles. They had now no resoiure left, but to shake 
off the yoke of England or perish in t^e attempt. The geoius 
of the nation roused itself from its long dejection. Bruce fierce- 
ly attacked the dbpersed bodies of the English ; gained pos- 
session of many casdes j and was solemnly crowned at Scone. 
The English were again driven out of the kingdom, except 
such as took shelter in the fortresses still in their hands ; and 
Edward found that the Scots, already twice conquered by his 
valour, were yet unsubdued. 

Conscious, however, of his superior power and skill in annsi 
this great monarch thought of nothing but victory and ven- 
geance. He sent a body of troops into Scotland under Aymar 
de Valence, earl of Pembroke ; who, falling unexpectedly upon 
Bruce, threw his army into disorder, and obliged him to tale 
shelter in die Western Isles. Edward himself was advancing 
with a mighty force, determined to make the now defenceless 
J J - Scots the victims of his severity, when he unex^tcd- 
1307 ' ^^ sickened and died at Carlisle ; enjoining with hts 
latest breath his son and successor to prosecute the 
war, and not to desist brfore he had completely subdued the 
kingdom of Scotland'^ . 

The character of Edward I., as a warrior and politician, ha5 
already been sufficientiy delineated. I shall therefore forbear 
touching: again on those particulars^ and conclude this letter 
with his merit as a legislator, which has justiy secured to him 
the honourable appellation of the English Justinian. The nu- 
merous statutes passed during his reign settle the chief points of 
jurisprudence ; and, as Sir Edward Coke observes, truly de- 
serve the name of establishments, because they have been more 
constant and durable than any of the laws subsequendy enacted. 
The regular order maintained in his administration also gave 
the common law an opportunity to refine itself; brought the 
judges to a certainty in dieir determinations, and the lawyers to 
a precision in their pleadings. He regelated the jurisdiction of 
all courts, established theoffice of justice of the peace, and com- 
pleted the division of the court of Exchequer into four distinct 
courts, each oi which managed its separate branch, without de- 
pendence upon any one magistrate ; and as the lawyers after- 
wards invented a method of carrying business from one court to 
another, the several courts became rivals and checks on ^^ 
other J a circumstance which tended gready to improve the p»c- 

23 T. WaUinghtm.— Trivet. ' 
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tice of the law in ttus country^. But aldiough Edward took so 
much care that his subjects should dd justice to each other, we 
cannot ascribe it to his love of equity ; for in all his transac-* 
tions, either with them or with his neighbours, he always de- 
sired to have his own hands free :-— and his violences upon 
both were not few, 

83 Hilt. ofEogliah Law^ by Sir MaUhew Hale. 
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A View of the ,Reign of Edward 11. y with an Account of the 

Affairs of Scotland. 

FROM the critical situation of affairs between Enfgland 
and Scotland at the death of Edward L, it will be advisable, 
my dear Philip, to carry farther the history of our own island, 
before we return to the transactions of the continent. 

No prince ever ascended the English throne with more pro- 
mising advantages than Edward 11. He was in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age, and universally beloved by the people, 
both on account of the sweetness of his disposition, and as the 
son and successor of their illustrious monarch. He was at the 
head of a great army, ready to subject the whole island to his 
sway ; anaall men seemed to expect tranquillity and happiness 
under his government But the first act of his reign blasted vXL 
these hopes, and showed him totally unqualified for nis high sta*- 
tion. Instead of prosecuting the conquest of Scotland, accord- 
ing to the desire of his father, he returned to England after 
some feeble e£forts, and disbanded his forces; although Robert 
Bruce had emerged from his retreat, and had become sufficient- 
ly formidable to render more vigorous measures necessary. 

The next step taken by Edward was no less weak and impru- 
dent. He recalled Piers Gaveston, a youthful favourite, whom 
the late king had banished on account of his ascendancy over 
this prince, and whom, on his death-bed^ he had made him.pro- 
mise never more to encourage. Gaveston was t^e son of a 
Gascon knight of some distinction, and by his shining accom- 
plish .nents had early Insinuated himself into the affections of 
young Edward, whose heart was easily caught by appearances,, 
and strongly disposed to friendship and confidence. He was en- 
Vol. f. • U u 
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dowed with the utmost elegance of shape-and person ; had a 
fine mien and easy carria^ ; had distinguished himself in al 
warlike and genteel exercises, and was celebrated for those 
quick sallies of wit in which his countrymen usually excel 
We therefore need not be surprised at his being thought ne- 
cessary to a gay monarch, whose foibles he was able to flatter: 
but a wise king will have no public favourite, and still less a 
foreign one. Edward experienced this danger. 

Gaveston no sooner arrived at court than he was loaded with 
benefits, and exalted to Uie greatest honours. The kin^ bestow- 
ed upon him the earldom of Cornwall; gave him his niece Mar- 
garet in marriage ; and seemed to enjoy no pleasure in his roy- 
alty but as it served to add lustre to tnia object of his fond ido- 
latry. The haughty barons, already dissatisfied virith Edward's 
conduct in regard to Scotland, were enraged at the superiority 
of a minion whom they despised ; nor did they endeavour to 
conceal their animosity. 

The favourite, instead of disarming envy by the moderation 
and \nodesty of his behaviour, displayed his power and influ^ce 
With the utmost ostentation. Every day multiplied his enemies, 
who only waited for an opportunity of cementmg their uniont so 
as to render it fatal both to him and his master. This union be- 
ing at length effected by Thomas earl of Lancaster, cousin-ger- 

A n 1 '^ns ™^ ^ ^^ ^^^S» ^^ confederate nobles bound 
A. D. ijw. themselves by oath to expel Gaveston; thcv took 
arms for that purpose^ and Edward was obliged to banish him. 
But he was afterwards recalled, reinstated in his former cons^ 
quence, and became more than ever, by his continued insolence, 
the object of general detestation among the nobility. The con- 
federacy against him was renewed : he was again banished, 
A D 1312 ^"^ ^^" recalled by the fond deluded monarch. 
* An universal revolt took place : Edward and his 
favourite were hunted from comer to comer ; and Gaveston at 
last fell by the hands of the public executioner^ 

After this sacrifice^ the king^s person became less cbnoxhus 
to the people. The discontents of all mt.\ seemed to be mu(» 
appeased ; the animosities of faction no longer prevailed; afld 
England, it was hoped, would now be able to take vengeance 
on all her enemies, but especially on the Scots, whose progr^ 
was the object of general resentment and indignation. 

Soon after Ed vizard's retreat from Scodand, RobertBruceffl^ 
himself master of the whole kingdom, except a few fortresses. 
He daily reconciled the minds of the nobility to his dootwi^ 
he enlisted under his standard every bold spirit, and he enricbeo 

1 T. Wal»inghtm.— T.de U More,— W. HemiBp. 
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his followers with the spoils q£ the enemy. Sir James Douglas, 

in Mrhom commenced Uie greatness and renown of that warlike 

£EimiI^, seconded Robert in all his enterprises. Edward Bruce, 

the kmg^s brother, also distinguished himself by his valour; and 

the dread of the English power being now abated by the feeble 

conduct of Edward, even the least sanguine of the Scots began 

to entertain hopes of recovering their independence. They ob» 

tained a truce, which was of short duration, and ill observed on 

hoth sides. But, short as it was, it served to consolidate the 

power of the king, and introduce cnrder into the civil government. 

VVar was renewed with greater fury than ever. Not content 

i^ith defending himself, Robert made successful inroads into 

England, supported his needy fcdlowers by the plunder of the 

country, and taught them to despise the military genius of a 

nation which had long been the object of their terror. 

Edward, at length roused from his lethargy, had marched with 
an army into Scodand; and Robert, determmed not to risque too 
much against a superior force, had retired amidst the mountains. 
The English monarch advanced beyond Edinburgh; but being 
destitute of provisions, and ill supported by his nobility, he was 
obliged to return home, without gaining any advantage over the 
enemy. The seeming union, however, of all parties in England, 
after the death of Gaveston, opened again the prospect of re* 
ducing Scodand, and promised a happy conclusion to a war in 
which both the interests and the passions of the nation were so 
deeply engaged. 

Edward assembled forces from all quarters, with a view of 
finishing at one blow this important enterprise. He summoned 
the most warlike of his vassals from Gascony : he enlisted 
troops in Flanders, and other foreign countries : he invited over 
great numbers of die disorderly Irish, as to a certain prey ; he 
joined to them a body of Welsh, who were actuated by like mn^ 
tives: he collected a considerable force in England, and entered 
Scotland at the head of an army of about eighty 1314, 

thousand men. The Scottish host did not exceed 
thirty thousand combatants ; but being composed of men who 
had distinguished themselves by many acts of valour, who were 
rendered desperate by dieir situation, and who were inured to 
all the varieties of f<Mrtune, they might justly, under such a lea- 
der as Bruce, be esteemed equal to a far more numerous body. 
Robert, however, left as litde as {x>ssible to the superior gal- 
lantry of his troops. He posted himself strongly at Bannock- 
bum, near Stirling : he had a rivulet in front, a nill on his right 
Bank, and a morass on his left. 
As soon as the English army appeared, a smart conflict arose 
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J .. between two bodies of cavalry ; and Robert, engaging 
June ^** ijj j^ single combat with Henry de Bohun, at one 
stroke cleft the head of his antagonist with a battle-axe, in sight 
of the two armies. The English horse -fled with precipitation 
to their main body, and night suspended the hostilities. En- 
couraged by this favourable event, and glorying in the prowess 
of their king, the Scots prognosticated a nappy issue to the con- 
test of the ensuing day ; and the English, confident in their 
nun>bers, and elated by past successes, longed for an opportuni- 
ty of revenge. The darkness was borne with impatience : and 
Edward^ as soon as light appeared, drew up his forces, and ad- 
vanced against the Scots. Both armies engaged with great ar- 
dour, and the dispute was fierce and bloody. Sir James Doug- 
las had broken the English cavalry ; but dieir line of in&ntry 
was still firm, when a stratagem decided the fortune of &e field. 
Bruce had collected a number of wagoners and sumpter boys, 
and furnished them with standards. They appeared upon the 
heights towards the left. The English mistook them for a Gresh 
army coming to surround them : a panic seized them ; they 
threw down their arms and fled. The Scots pursued with great 
slaughter as far as Berwick ; and, besides an mestimaUe booty, 
took many perscms of quality prisoners, with above four hun- 
dred gentlemen, whom Robert treated with great humanity, and 
whose ransom was a new accession of wealth to the victorious 
army. Edward himself narrowly escaped, by taking shelter 
in Dunbar, whence he passed by sea to Berwick'. 

Such was the great and decisive battle of Bannockbum, which 
secured the independence of Scotland^ fixed Bruce on the durone 
of that kingdom, and may be deem«d the most signal blow that 
the English monarchy has received since the Norman invasion. 
The number of slain is not certainly known ; but it must have 
been very great : for the impression of this defeat on the minds 
of the English was so strong, that for some years no superi- 
ority of force could encourage them to keep^ the field against 
the Scots. 

In order to avail himself of his present success, Robert enter- 
ed England; ravaged all the northern countries without opposi- 
tion ; and, elate with his continued prosperity, now entertained 
hopes of making the most important conquests at the expense of 
A D 1315 *® English. He sent over his brother Edward 
* with six thousand men into Ireland ; and he himself 
followed soon after with a more numerous body of troops. But 
a grievous famine,' which harassed both islands, obliged Robert 
to return to Britain. His brother, who assumed die title d[ 

^ 2 Mon. Malms.— T. de U More.— Walaingh. Ypod. Ncust. 
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kin^ of Ireland, was defeated and slain by the En- .^ 

glish near Dundalk ; and Robert became sensible * * aJIh. 
that he had attempted projects too extensive for the force of 
kis narrow kingdom. 

£dward, besides the disasters which he suffered from the in- 
vasion of the Scots, and the opposition to his government in 
Ireland, was harassed with a rebellion in Wales ; and the fac- 
tions of his nobility troubled him yet more than all these. They 
took advantage of the public calamities to insult his fallen for- 
tunes, and endeavoured to establish their own independence on 
the ruins of the ^rone. His unhappy situation obliged him to 
comply with all their demands. The administration was new- 
modelled by the direction of Lancaster, and that prince was pla- 
ced at the nead of the council. Edward himself was evidently 
by nature unfit to hold the reins of government He was sensi- 
ble of his own defects^ and sought to be governed ; but all the 
favourites (for such they were rather than ministers) whom he 
successively chose, were regarded as fellow-subjects exalted 
above their rank and station, and became the objects of envy to 
the chief nobility. His principal favourite, after the death of 
Gaveston, was Hugh le Despenser^ or Spenser, who was of a 
noble family, and possessed all the exterior accomplishments of 
person and address that were fitted to engage the weak mind 
of Edward, but was destitute of that moderation and prudence 
which might have qualified him to mitigate Jthe envy of the 
great, and conduct himself quietly through the perils of the 
dangerous station to which he was advanced. 

No sooner was Edward's attachment declared for Spenser, 
than the turbulent Lancaster and most of the great barons re- 
garded him as their rival, and formed violent plans for his ruin. 
They withdrew themselves from parliament, took , ooj 

arms, and demanded the banishment of the favour- 
ite and his father. The father was then abroad, the son at sea ; 
and both were emploved in executing different commissions.-^ 
The king replied, that his coronation oath, by which he was 
bound to observe the laws, restrained him from giving his as- 
sent to so illegal a demand, or condemning noblemen who were 
accused of no crime, nor had any opp>ortunity of giving answer. 
But equity and reason proved a feeble barrier against men who 
had arms in their hands, and who, being already involved in 
guilt, saw no safety but in success and victory. They entered 
London with their troops'; and adducing before the parliament 
a charge against the Spensers (of which they did not attempt to 
prove one article), they procured, by menaces and violence, a 
sentence of perpetual exile against those ministers^ 

3 Tjrrelyfrom tbe regiitcr of C. C. Uanterbnry.— T. Wftls'rogh. Rymer. toI. iii. 
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TMs act of violence, in whidi the king was obliged to 
quiesce, rendered his person and autfamty so contemptible, chat 
every one diought himself entitled to treat die royal femily widi 
neglect. The queen was piiUicly insulted; but, as that prinoess 
was dien popular, Edward was permitted to take vengeance on 
the offencler. Having now some forces on foot, and having con- 
certed measures widi his friends durouehout England, he veotu- 
t^ to pull off the mask ; to attack all his enemies ; and to re* 
call die two Spensers, whose sentence he declared iU^al, im* 
just, and contrary to die tenor of the Great Charter*. 

The king had now anticipated the movements of the baioos; 

an advantage which in diose times was generally decisive. It 

proved so m the present instance. Lancaster alone made re- 

1300 sbtance ; he was taken at Boroughbridge, con- 

▲. D. 1 j.«. ^gjjjj^gj jjy ^ QQ^Yt martial, and beheaded at Pont^ 

fract About twenty of the most notorious oflfenders were after- 
wards condemned by legal trial, and executed. Many were 
thrown into prison ; some made their escape beyond sea ; and 
most of the forfeitures were seized by young Spenser, whose ra* 
pacity was insatiable. The barons of the king's party were 
di^usted with this partial division of the spoils ; the. envy 
against the fiaivourite rose higher than ever. To die people, 
who always hated him, he became still more the object of aver- 
sion : all the relatives of the attainted barons vowed revenge ; 
and although tranquillity was in appearance restored to the 
kingdom, the general contempt of the king, and odium of Spen- 
ser, engendered future revolutions and oxivulsions. 

In such a situation no success could be expected from foreign 
wars* Edward, therefore, after making one more fruidess at- 
1SSJ3 ^'^P^ against Scotland, whence he retreated with 
' * ' dishonour, found it necessary to terminate hostili- 

ties with that kingdom by a truce of thirteen years. This truce 
was so much the more seasonable for England, as the nation 
was at that time threatened with hostiuties from France. 
Charles the Fair had some grounds of complaint aeainst the 
English ministers in Guienne^ and seemed desirous of profiting 
in a territorial view by the indolence and weakness of Edward. 
After an embassy by the earl of Kent had been tried in vain, 
A D 1325 ^u^^I^^Ua obtained permission to go over to Pa- 
* ris, and endeavour to adjust the dispute widi her 
brother Charles. She diere found a number of English fugi- 
tives, the remains of the Lancastrian faction ; and their common 
hatred of young Spenser soon begot a secret friendship and cor- 
respondence between them and that princess, who envied die &- 

4 UymtVf nbi wp. 
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vourite his influence M^itfi the king. Amonediese refugees was 

Roger Mortimer, a potent baron of the Welsh marches, who 

had been condemned for high treason, but had made his escape 

fFom the Tower. His consequence introduced him to queen 

Isabella, and the graces of his person and address advanced 

him quickly ia her affections. He became her eonfidant and 

counsellor in all her measures ; and, gaining ground daily upon 

her heart, he engaged her to sacrifice at last, to her passion^ 

all the sentiments of honour and fidelity to her husband. Hating 

now the man she had injured, and whom she never loved, she 

entered ardently into all Mortimer's conspiracies; and having 

artfully secured the person and acquiescence of the heir of the 

monarchy, she resolved on the utter ruin ci the king^ as well 

iis of his favourite. She engaged her brother to take part in the 

same criminal purpose : her court was daily filled with exiled 

barons : Mdrtimer lived in the most declared intimacy with 

her^ and a correspondence was secredy carried on with the 

malcontent party in England'. 

When Edward was informed of these alarming circumstances^ 
he ordered the queen to return speedily with the prince. But 
Isabella puUicly replied, that she would never set foot in the 
kingdom, while Hugh Spenser was suflSn*ed to influence and ad-> 
vise the king. This declaration increased her popularity in Eng- 
land, and threw a decent veil over her treasonable enterprises. 
She no sooner arrived in England with her son than the king 
was entirely deserted. He fled into Wales. The elder Spenser, 
now earl of Winchester, and governor of the castle of Bristol, 
was delivered by the garrison into the hands of his enemies ; 
and, being instantly condemned, without any trial, i^qa 

witness, or accusation, to suffer death, he was ^* ' 
hanged on a gibbet in his armour. His unhappy but more cri- 
minal son soon after shared the same fate : and the kine;, dis- 
appointed in his expectation of succours from the Welsn, was 
seized among their mountains, where he had endeavoured to 
conceal himself, and confined in Kenil worth casde. Taking ad- 
vantage of the prevailing delusion, the queen summoned in Ed- 
ward's name a parliament at Westminster; where the king was 
accused of incapacity for government, and by the au- 1 3 97 

thority of her partisans deposed. The prince, a * * 
youth of fourteen years of age, was placed on the throne, and 
thequeen was appointed regent during his minority^. 

Ine great body of the people are seldom long in the wrong 
with respect to any political measure. Corrupted as they now 

5 T. WalnDgbaro.— T. de la More. 6 Tpod. Neatt.— T. de la More.— Rymer^ toI. it. 
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were by the licentiousness of the times, and inflamed by fkctioa, 
they could not, in the present instance, remain insensible to the 
voice of nature. A wife had dishonoured her husband, invaded 
his kingdom with an armed force, and insisted on his dethrooe- 
ment: she had made her infant son an instrument in this unna- 
tural treatment of his father ; and had, by false pretences, se- 
duced the nation into rebellion against their sovereign, whose 
weakness was his only crime. All these circumstances were so 
odious in themselves, and formed such a complicated scene of 
guilt, that the least reflection sufficed to open men's eyes, and 
make them detest so flagrant an infringement of every public 
andjprivate du^. 

The earl of Lancaster (formerly earl of Leicester) to whose 
custody the deposed prince had been committed, was soon 
touched with sentiments of compassion and generosity towards 
his sovereign; and besides using him with gentleness and hu- 
manity, he was supposed to have entertained more honourable 
intentions in his favour. The king was therefore taken out of 
his hands, and delivered over to Lord Berkeley, Maltravers, 
and Goumay, who were entrusted alternately, each for a month, 
with the charge of guarding him. While in the custody of 
Berkeley, Edward was treated with respect; but when the turn 
of Maltravers and Goumay came, every species of indi^ity 
was offered him, as if their intention had been to break entirely 
the unhappy prince's spirit, and to employ his sorrows and 
afflictions, mstead of more violent and more* dangerous means, 
as the instruments of his murder. That method of destroying 
him, however, appearing too slow to the impatient Mortimer, 
he sent orders to the two ruffians to dispatch the king secretly. 
Taking advantage of the indisposition of Berkeley, they seized 
Edward in that nobleman's castle, threw him on a bed, held 
him down violently, and thrust into his fundament a horn, 
through which they burned his bowels with a red-hot iron. 
Although outward marks of violence were prevented by dib 
expedient, the atrocious deed was discovered to all the guards 
and attendants by the screams of the agonised king'. 

Thus perished the unfortunate Edward 11. It is not easy for 
imagination to conceive a man more innocent and inoffensive,^r 
a prince less fitted for governing a fierce and turbulent people. 
The vigour and capacity of the son made ample amends for 
his father^s weakness. But a variety of objects must occupy 
our attention before we consider the reign of Edward III. 

7 T. Walsinghtm.— T. de la More. 
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LErrER XXXIX. 

Of the German Emtire and its Dependencies, from the Election 
qfjRodo/fih ofHapsburgh to the Death of Henry VIL 

THE German empire, my dear Philip, as I have already 
had occasion to observe, could not properly be said to have a 
head, from the death of Frederic II. till the election of Rodolph 
count of Hapsburgh. This great captain, who had 
for some time exercised the office of grand marshal ^* ^' ^ '^* 
to Ottocarus king of Bohemia, and was raised to the imperial 
dignity on account of his military talents, no sooner found him- 
self in ]>osseBsion of the august tfirone, than he employed his au- 
thority in suppressing the disorders which had prevailed during 
the interregnum ; and he succeeded so well in his endeavours, 
that peace and security were soon generally re-established in 
Germany. He destroyed in Thuringia sixty castTes, which were 
the retreats of banditti, and ordered ninety-nine highwaymen 
to be hanged at one time in the city of Erfort'. 

Having thus in some measure settled the interior police of the 
empire, Kodolph assembled a diet at Mentz, where he granted 
new privileges to Goslar and other cities, and con- vyjA, 

firmed those which had been granted by his prede- ^* ^* *-« '4. 
cessors. Here also the deliberations of the assembly turned 
'Upon the conduct of certain princes, who had protested against 
the election of the count of Hapsburg. Among these was his 
former master, the king of Bohemia, against whom the diet had 
other causes of dissatisfaction. He had seized the duchy of 
Austria, after the death of Frederic, the last duke ; and the 
states complained of the oppressions which they suftered under 
this usurper, from whom they begged to be delivered. 

A second diet was summoned on this subject at Augsburg : 
where Ottocarus not appearing, or doing homage by his ambas- 
sadors, was declared a rebel to the empire. His ,^75 
possession of Austria, Stiria, Camiola, and Carin- * * 
thia, was adjudged illegal : and the emperor was desired to di- 
vest him of those territories. 

When this sentence was notified to the king, he boldly ex- 
claimed, *' To whom should I do homage? — I owe Rodolph no* 
thing : he was formerly my servant, and I paid him his wages. 
My possessions I will maintain with the point of my sword* .^' 

1 AoDftl. Bo'ior.--Heiss, U?. ii. e. S8. ft JEd. SjIt. Hiit. Bbhem. 
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Having formed this resolution, he associated himself ^vitfi se- 
veral other German princes, and among the rest with the duke 
of Bavaria. But they were all at last obliged to submit ; and 
the proud Octocarus himself not only relinquished the contested 
territories, but did homage for Bohemia and Moravia. 

This homage was performed in the island of Cambei^ in the 
1276 I^2i""'^^» under a close canopy, in order to save Ot- 
^' ^* tocanis from a public humiliation. He repaired to 

die place, covered with ^old and jewels. Rodolph, by a supe- 
rior pride, received him m the most coarse and simple dress ; 
and in the midst of the ceremony, either by accident or design, 
the curtains of the canopy fell back, and exposed to the eyes of 
the people, and the armies that lined the banks of the river, 
the naughty king on his knees, with his hands joined between 
those ofhis conqueror, whom he had so often called his stew- 
ard, and to whom he now became cup-bearer. 

The wife of Ottocarus, a Russian princess^ and no less 
haughty than her husband, was so much hurt by this mortify- 
ing circumstance, that she persuaded hiip to renounce the trea^ 
he had concluded with Rodolph, and ag^iin have recourse to 
arms for the recovery of Austria. The emperor immediately 

1^78 "^^''^^^d against him; and a battle ensued, in 
which Ottocarus was slain. 
Rodolph now discovered himself to be no less a politician 
than a warrior. He gave the government of Austria and its ap- 

1282 pendages to his eldest son, count Albert, whom 
* " 'tie afterwards, in a diet at Augsburg, publicly in- 

vested with that duchy, which was incorporated with the col- 
lege of the princes : hence arose tlie Austrian power and gran- 
deur. Rodolph^ at the same time, invested another son with 
the county of Suabia, which belonged to him in right of his 
wife. He also wisely resolved to adhere to the articles of the 
treaty with Ottocarus ; and accordingly put his infant son 
Wenceslaus under the tutelage of the marquis of Brandenburg*. 
But although Rodolph's authority was now fully established 
in Germany, he was far from being master in Italy. The im- 
perial crown had indeed been confirmed to him by Gregory X., 
on his ceding to the holy see the lands of the countess Matilda, 
and all the territories mentioned in the grants made to the church 
by former emperors. In so doing, Rodolph properly yielded 
nothing but the right of receiving homage from noblemen, who 
never submitted to it without reluctance, and cities which it 
was not in his power to command. Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, 
had a greater number of ships than the emperor could muster 

3 Ueitt, ubi tap.— Da Mcpt Corp. Diplom. tome L 
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of ensigns : Florence had become considerable, and was alrea- 
dy the nurse of the liberal arts. 

Rodolph spent the latter part of his reign in establishing the 
grandeur of his family in Austria. He granted privileges to the 
clergy; bestowed new dignities upon the noblemen; diminished 
the taxes; built and repaired public edifices; and behaved with 
such generosity and moderation, as won the hearts of all men. 
But, notwithstanding his popularity, he could not procure the 
election of his son iUbert, as king of the Romans : a disappoint- 
ment which, together with the death of his son q ^ qh looi 
Rodolph, so much chagrined him, that he died ^^P^' "^^^ ^^^^' 
soon after. He was a prince of great valour, sagacity, and 
probity; and raised the empire from a state of misery and con- 
fusion, to the enjoyment of peace, policy, and opulence*. 

After an interregnum of nme months, which was productive 
of many disorders, the German nrinces raised to iqqo 

the imperial throne Adolphus of Nassau, on the * ^* 
same principle which had made them choose his predecessor. 
He seemed capable of maintaining the glory of the empire at 
the head of its armies, without being able to enslave it. 

The reign of this prince was one continued scene of troubles, 
and at last terminated in his deposition. He had been hurried 
by his necessities into the commission of several acts of injus- 
tice ; which Albert duke of Austria, dissatisfied at not succeed- 
ing to the imperial throne, took care to represent in the worst 
light. A confederacy was formed against Adol- ,^00 

phus; and he was deposed by the archbishop of ^* 
Mentz, in the name of the princes of the empire. 

'^ Six years ago,^' s^id the archbishop, " the empire being 
*' vacant, we canonically elected Adolphus, count of Nassau, 
*' king of the Romans; knowing at that time no person more 
" worthy of the dignity. At first he conducted himself wisely, 
^* following the councils of the most prudent electors and princes 
of his court But he began by degrees to despise their ad- 
vice, and listen to the counsels of young persons, without ei- 
ther sense or experience ; then he found himself destitute of 
^^ means and friends to assist him sincerely in bearing the bur- 
^' then of government. The electors, perceiving his indigence, 
*^ and swayed by many other motives, have demanded the 






4 Hein^ lib. ii. cap. 82. — ^Barre, tome ▼!. — Anml de IVroii. tome ii. — ^Nothing ean show 
in a strooger lif^t Kodolph's reaolutioo and preaenee of mind than his behaviour at hia co« 
itmatioD. The abseDoe of the imperial seeptre (aapposed to be that of Charlemme), 
vhieb bad been mislaid, seemed to afford some disaffected nobleroeo a pretext for refusing 
the oath of aflecianae : " This is my sceptre,** said Rodolph, seizing a enicifix ; and all the 
prinees and nAltn instantly took the oatOy and did him homage aa emperor. 
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'^ pope's consent to depose him, and choose another emperor. 
** We are told that our envoys have obtained the consent of his 
'* holiness ; though those of Adolphus affirm the contrary : but 
^* wcy having no regard to any authority except that which is 
*^ vested in ourselves, and finding Adolphus incapable of go- 
*^ veming the empire, do, depose him from the imperial dignity, 
" and elect Albert, duke of Austria, ls.ing of the Romans*.^' 

Adolphus, apprised of this election, raised the siege of Ruf- 
&ch, in Alsace, and marched toward Spire, where he ^K:amp- 
ed. He was reinforced by the count Palatine Rodolpb, Otbo 
duke of Bavaria, and the cities of Spire and Worms, which had 
never deserted his cause. Albert advanced towards him, in or- 
der to dispute the imperial crown by arms. They engaged be- 
tween Gelnsheim and the cloister of Rosendal, and the battle 
was maintained with much obstinacy on both sides. In the 
heat of action Adolphus, singling out his rival, attacked him 
hand to hand» haughtily exclaiming, ^* Here you shall resign to 
me the empire and your life !'' — " Both,'' replied Albert, " are 
in the hands of God;^ and immediately struck his competitor 
with such violence in die face, that he fell from his horse, amd 
was instantly slain. 

During the rei^ of Adolphus, and also of Rodolph, the lews 
were persecuted m the empire with grelAt cruelty, on a suppo- 
sition that they had slain several christian children, and commit- 
ted other crimes, which excited the hatred of the public. Thejr 
were accused of having stolen a consecrated host : and the cre- 
dulous and vindictive inhabitants of Nuremberg, Rotenburg, 
and other towns, seized all the Israelites that fell in their way, 
committed them to the flames, and drove the rest to such des- 
pair, tliat numbers chose rather to destroy themselves and their 
lamilies, than run the hazard of falling into the hands of die 
merciless Christians^. 

Though Albert had been elected king of the Romans before 
his victory over Adolphus, and conse^ently became empeior 
on the death of that prince, he chose to have his title coi^rm- 
ed by a new diet at Frankfort ; and he was afterwards solemnly 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The concourse of people on dlis 
occasion was so great, ^at the duke of Saxony, me empemr^s 
brother, and several other persons, were squeeaed to death in 
the crowd'^. 

5 Chron. Colni< 

6 Annal. Steron. — Motheim, Hitt. Eeeles. voi. Ui«— OK Motbeim letfet i| doiUtW 
wlMther the aoeuntlon agatnat the Jewa were true or fatae ; but bia learned aad juMoi^ 
tranalator, in a note, g;ivea reaaon to belief^ that they were ioMDoualy finml. 

7 Ueiaa, liv. U. ehap. xzl?. 
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The first years of Albert's ^^^ff\ ^^^ disquieted by a quar- 
rel with the pope and the ecclesiastical electors. Boniface VIIL, 
the last pontiff who ))retended to dispose of crowns, and who 
carried the pretensions of the apostolic see as high as ahy of his 
predecessors, took part with the three German archbishops, who' 
had refused to answer the emperor's summons. They were at 
length, however, obliged to submit; and Boniface confirmed the 
election of Albert, when he wished to make him the , ^/xn 

instrument of his vengeance against Philip the 
Fair. But the emperor did not obtain this confirmation, it is 
said, before he had declared, that *^ the empire was transferred 
** by the holy see from the Greeks to the Germans ; that the so- 
'* vereign pontiff had granted to certain ecclesiastical and secu- 
*^ lar princes the right of electing a king of the Romans, des- 
*' lined to the empire ; and that the emperors and kings derive 
** their regal power from the pope?.'* 

The most remarkable event in this reign is the rise of the re« 
pablic of Switzerland. Fortified by their natural situation, sur- 
rounded with mountains, torrents, and woods, the Swiss, having 
nodiing to fear from strangers, had lived happily in a rugged 
country, suited only to men who were accustomed to a frugal and 
laborious course of life. Equality of condition was the basts of 
their government. They had been free from time immemorial ; 
and when any of their nobility attempted to tyrannise, they were 
either expelled, or reduced within boundsby the people. But al- 
though the Swiss were extremely jealous of their liberty, they 
had always been submissive to the empire, on which they de- 
pended ; and m&nj of their towns were free and imperial. 

When Rodolph rf Hapsburg was elected emperor, several 
lords of castles tbrmally accused the cantons of Ury, Schwitz^ 
and Underwald, of having witfidrawn themselves from their 
feudal subjection. But Kodolph, who had formerly fought 
against those petty tyrants, decided in favour of the citizens ; 
and thenceforth these three cantons were under the patronage, 
but not the dominion of the house of Austria. 

Rodolph always treated the Swiss with ^eat indulgence, and 
generously defended their rights and privileges against the no- 
blemen who attempted to infringe them. Albert's conduct in this 
respect was just the reverse ^ his father's : he wanted to go- 
vern the Swiss as an absolute sovereign, and had formed a 
seheme fov erecting their country into a principality for one of 
his sons, in order to accomplish diis purpose, he endeavoured 
to persuade the cantons of Ury, Schwitz, and Underwald, to 

8 Hilt, des Deiueles de Bonif. VHl. a?eo Philippe le Bel.— Motbeia, Hist. Eeclei. 
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submit voluntarily to his dominion. In case of compliance, he 
promised to rule them with great lenity ; but finding them tena- 
cious of their independence, and deaf to all his solicitations^ he 
resolved to tame them by rougher methods, and appointed go- 
vernors who domineered{over mem in the most arbitrary manner. 

The tyranny of these governors exceeded all belief. Geisler, 
governor of Ury, ordered his hat to be fixed upon a pole in the 
market-place of Altdorf, and every passenger was commanded, 
on pain of death, to pay obeisance to it. But the independent 
spirit of William Tell, who, among others, had projected the de- 
liverance of his country, disdained to pay that absurd homage. 
On this the governor ordered him to be hanged ; but remitted 
the punishment, on condition that he should strike an apple from 
his son's head with an arrow. Tell, who was an excellent nuu'ks- 
man, accepted the alternative, and had the good fortune to strike 
o£f the apple without hurting his son. But Geisler perceiving 
a second arrow under William's coat, inquired for what purpose 
that was intended ; *^ It was designed for thee," replied the in- 
dignant Swiss, *' if I had killed my son." For that heroic an- 
swer he was doomed to perpetual imprisonment, though fortune 
happily put it out of the governor's power to carry his sentence 
into execution. 

This and other acts of wanton t)n:anny determined Amauld 
Melchtat, a native of Underwald, Werner Strafiacher of Schwi tz, 
and Walter Furtz of Ury, to put in execution those measures 
which they had concerted for delivering themselves and their 
country from the Austrian dominion. Naturally bold and enter- 
wisingy and united by a long intimacy of friendship, they had 
frequently met in private to deliberate upon this interesting sub- 
1 "08 J^^^' ^^^ associated three others; and these twelve 
^' * "^ * men accomplished their important enterprise, with- 
out the loss of a single life. Having prepared the inhabitants of 
their several cantons for a revolt, they surprised the Austrian 
governors ; conducted them to the frontiers, obliging them to 
promise upon oath never more to serve against the Helvetic na- 
tion ; and then dismissed them ; an instance of moderaticxi not 
perhaps to be equalled in die history of mankind, of a people 
mcensed against their oppressors, and who had diem in their 
power*. 

Thus, my dear Philip, these three cantons procured their firee- 
dom; and the other provinces soon engaged in this confederacy, 
which gave birth to the republic of Switzerland. Never did any 
people fight with greater spirit for their liberty than the Swiss. 
They purchased it by above fifty batdes against the Austrians ; 

9 Stefler. Annal. Helvetic. 
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and they well deserved the prize for which they fought ; for ne- 
ver were the beneficial eflfects of liberty more remarkable than 
in Switzerland. 

When Albert was ready to hazard his forces against that cou- 
rage which is inspired by the enthusiasm of new-bom freedom, 
he Tell a sacrifice to his rapacity and injustice. His nephew 
John, who could not obtain from him the enjoyment of his pa- 
trimony, was inflamed with a thirst of revenge. This injured 
youth, confederating with three others, stabbed the jl^ . 
emperor in presence of his court and army, on the ^^' 
banks of the river Rus, in the neighbourhood of Switzerland'^ 
No sovereign was ever less regretted. He did not want valour, 
or abilities ; but a desire of aggrandising his family influenced 
his whole conduct, and made him violate every public and 
private tie. 

The imperial throne continued vacant for seven months after 
the assassination of Albert At length the electors assembled at 
Frankfort, and chose Henry count of Luxemburg; .^q 

who was crowned, without opposition, at Aix-la- " * 
Chapelle. Soon afterward, in a diet at Spire, sentence of death 
was pronounced against prince John for the murder of his un- 
cle, the late emperor; whose sons, at the same time, demanded 
the investiture of Austria and the other hereditaiydominions of 
dieir father, which Henry intended to seize. They obtained 
their demand, on making him sensible, that, as the house of 
Austria had already sent two empenx^ out of the world, it might 
yet prove fatal to a third, if he did not desist firom his unjust 
pretensions*'. 

At this assembly also apjpeared Elizabeth, daughter and heir- 
ess of Wenceslaus king of Bohemia. She had been contracted 
to John, count of Luxemburg, son of the emperor; but the 
marriage had been delayed under different pretences. The 
princess therefore demanded, that the contract might be fulfilled, 
or cause shown why the nuptials should not be solemnised; and 
understanding that a report had been spread to the disadvantage 
of her chastity, she repaired to the emperor's anti-chamber, un- 
dressed herself to the shift, in the presence of the ladies there 
assembled, and, approaching Henry in that condition, requested 
that she might be inunediately examined by matrons. She was 
accordingly committed to the inspection of some experienced 
ladies and midwives, who unanimously declared her an unspot- 
ted virgin; and, in consequence of their testimony, the nuptials 
were solemnised with great magnificence, in pi'esence of the 
electors and other princes and noblemen of the diet'*. 

10 Bebdorf. ad ann. 1308. tl Heiss» lib. U. cni>. 35. 12 Hciss, lib. ii. cap. 25. 
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This is a ^int on which our modern physicians would have 
had many consultations. They pretend that the signs of vir^- 
nity are altogether precarious, though eveiy old woman affirms 
them to be infallible. And fortunately the daughter of Wences* 
laus was judged by old women ; foe so scrupulous were die 
bridegrooms of those days on the article of chastity, that the 
slighteal suspicion in regard to it was sufficient to ob^ruct the 
marriage or ruin the happiness of a couple for life. 

The emperors, from tiie time di Frederic IL, seemed to have 
lost sT^ht of Italy. But Henry VII., as soon as he had settled 
Aie arairs of die Nordi, resolved to re^estabii^ the imperial au* 
1310 ^^^^ '^ ^^ country. With diis view a diet was 
'^' * convoked at Frankfort ; where proper supplies 

being granted for the emperor's journey^ well known by the 
name of the Roman Expedition, he set out for Italy, accompa- 
nied by the dukea of Austria and Bavaria, the archbishc^ of 
Trieves, the bishop of Liege, the counts of Savoy and FlamSsrs, 
with other noblemen, and the militia of all the imperial towns. 

Italy was still divided by the factions of the Guelphs and Cifai- 
belmes, who butchered one another widiout humanity or re- 
morse. But their contest was no longer the same : it was not 
now a struggle between die empire and the priesthood, but be- 
tween faction aad faction, inflamed by mutual jealousies and 
animosities. Pope Clement V. had been obliged to leave Rome» 
which was distracted by the anarchy of popular government. 
The Colonna and Ursini families, and the Roman barons, divi- 
ded the city: and this division was the causeof the longabodeof 
the popes in France, as we shall have occasion to see * in the 
history of that kingdom ; so that Rome seemed equally AosX to 
the popes and the emperors. Sicily was in the possession of 
the house of Arragon^ in consequence of the famous massacre 
called the Sicilian Vespers, which delivered that island from the 
tvranny of the French, as will be afterward more fully related. 
Carobert, kingof Hungary, disputed the kingdom of Naples 
with his uncleRobert, son of Charles IL of the house of Anjou. 
The house of £ste had established itself at Ferrara ; and the 
Venetians aimed at the possession of that country. ITie old 
league of the Italian cities no longer subsisted. It had been 
formed with no other view than to oppose the emperors ; and 
since they had neglected Italy, the cities were wholly erajrfoy- 
ed in aggrandising themselves at the expense of each other. 
The Florentines and the Genoese made war upon the republic 
of Pisa. Every city was also divided into factions within itself; 
Florence between the Blacks and the Whites, and Milan be- 
tween the Visconri and the Turriani. 

In the midst of these troubles Henry VII. appeared in Italy, 
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and ca used himself to be crowned king of Loihbar- . ^ , , 

dy at Milan. The Guelphs had concealed the old ^' ^* ^•^^^• 
iron crown of the Lombard kings, as if the right of reigning 
were attached to a particular circlet of metal. Sut Henry, con- 
temning such a thought, ordered a new crown to be made, 
with which the ceremony of inauguration was performed**. 

Cremona was the first place that ventured to oppose the em- 
peror. He reduced it by force, and subjected it to heavy con- 
tributions. Parma, Vicenza, and Placentia, made peace with 
him on reasonable conditions. Padua paid a hundred thousand 
crowns, and received an imperial officer as governor. The Ve- 
netians presented Henry with a large sum of money, an impe- 
rial crown of gold enriched with diamonds, and a chain of very 
curious workmanship. Brescia made a desperate resistance, 
and sustained a very long siege ; in the course of which the 
emp>eror's brother was slain, and his army diminished to such 
a degree; that the inhabitants ventured to march out, under 
the command of their prefect, Thibault de Drussati, and gave 
him battle. But they were repulsed with great loss, after an ob- 
stinate engagement, and at last obliged to submit Their ci^ 
was dismantted. 

From Brescia Henry marched to Genoa, where he was re- 
ceived with expressions of joy, and splendidly en- * d 1312 
tertained. He next proceeded to Rome, where, af- ' ' 
ter much bloodshed, he received the imperial crown from the 
hands of the cardinals. Clement V., who had originally invited 
Henry into Italy, growing jealous of his success, had leagued 
with Robert king of Naples and the Ursini to oppose his en- 
trance into Rome. He entered it in spite of them, by the as- 
sistance of tbe> Colonna party^^. 

Now master of that ancient city, Henry appointed a gover- 
nor of it ; and ordered, that the cities and states of Italy stiould 
pay him an annual tribute. In this order he comprehended the 
kingdom of Naples, to which he was preparing to enforce his 
claim of superiority, when he died at Benevento of * g- 
poison (as it is commonly supposed), given him by a ^^* 
Dominican friar m the consecrated wine of the sacra- 
ment*'. 

During the last years of the re^ of Henry VII., who was a 
valiant and politic prince, the knights of the Teutonic order 
aggrandised themselves by making war upon the Pagans of the 
North. They possessed themselves of Samogitia, after butch- 

13 StriiT. period ix. wot. iv. 14 StruT. abi. 8ap.^Ca0pin. Vit. Heo. VIF. 

15 Coipm. YU. Heik. YU. 
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ering all the inhabitants tfiat refused to embrace Christiafiity ; 
ihey took Dantzic^ and purchased Pomerella of the nrarquis of 
Brandenburg. But while the order was making these acqiusi- 
tions in Europe, it lost all its possessions in Asia^^. 
The affiiirs of France now claim our attention. 

16 Petit de Duiiburgh. Chronic. PiUBsise. 
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History of^Francefrom the Heath of Louis IX. till the Acces- 

^ion of the House ofValois. 

YOU have already, my dear Philip, seen the Pious Louts 
IX. perish on the coast of Africa, in a second expedition against 
\cyii\ the infidels. The most remarkable circumstance in 
A. D. A-^^^- the reign of his son Philip IILsumamed the Haitly. 
a prince of some merit, but much inferior to his father, is the 
interest he took in the affairs of his uncle Charles of Anjou, 
king of Naples and Sicily. This circumstance naturally leads 
us to an account of the Sicilian Vespers, and of the war be- 
tween France and Arragon. 

Charles, by the severity of his ^vemment, had not only ren- 
dered himself but his family, odious to the Sicilians ; and die 
insolence and debauchery of the French troops had excited an 
irreconcileable aversion against the whole nation. At die same 
time, the boundless ambition of this prince, who was actuaOy 
preparing to attack the Greek emperor, Michael Palaeologus, 
and was suspected of having an eye to the German empire, 
raised a general jealousy of him among his nei^bours. Of 
that number was pope Nicholas IIL, who particularly dreaded 
Charles's power ; and, if he is not slandered by the French his- 
toriansy contrived the scheme of his humiliation, though it did 
not take effect till after the death of his holiness. It was con- 
ducted by John di Procida, a Sicilian nobleman, who had se- 
cretly pepared the minds of his countrymen for a revolt ; and 
an accident gave it birth. 

On the evening of Easter day, as the French and Sicilians 
ijfio were going in orocession to the church of Montre- 
' • ale, in the nei^bourhood of Palermo^ a bride hap- 
pened to pass with her train ; when (xie Droguet, a Frendiman, 
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instantly rm to ber» and b^^ to use her in a rude ifiaimer, 
under pretence of searching for concealed arms. A young Sici- . 
lian, flaming with resentment, stabbed Droguet to die heart ; a 
tumult ensued, and two hundred Frenchmen were slain on the 
spot. The enraged populace now ^ran to the city, crying aloud, 
** KLill the French !''— «nd, without distinction of age (X sex, 
murdered every person of that nation found in Palermo. The 
same.fury spread itself through the whole island, and produced 
a general massacre. The encaged conspirators, brutally cruel, 
dio not even spare their own relatives, but ripped up women 
who were pregnant by Frenchmen, and dashed the half-formed 
infants against the walls ; while the priests, catching the gene- 
ral frenzy, butchered all the French penitents^ 

Peter, king of Arragon, who had married the daughter of 
Mainfroy, the former usurper of Sicily, suppc^ed the Sicilians 
in their rebellion, and openly claimed the kmgdom in right of 
his wife. The Sicilians received him with open arms. He was 
crowned at Palermo ; and Charles of Anjou was obliged to 
abandon the island, after having besieged Messma for six weeks 
in vain. He had now no hopes but from France, where the no- 
bility in general were well affected to him, and readily offered 
to furnish troops for his support. In this disposition they were 
encouraged by Philip. Pope Martin IV. was also entirely in 
the Interest of Charles ; who might probably have recovered 
Sicily, had he not imprudently agreed to decide the dispute 
with Peter by single combat. 

The king of Arragon. who had tlie duel very litde at heart, 
was by that means enabled to amuse his rival, and fix his own 
family on the throne of Sicily, which became a separate king- 
dom from Naples. In the mean time, the pope excommuni- 
cated Peter^ and gave his dominions to any of the youneer sons 
of France that the king should choose to name. Philip^ flat- 
tered by this proposal, declared his son Charles of ^ ^ .003 
Valois king of Arragon and Valentia, and count of * * 
Barcelona. He put himself at the head of a numerous army, 
in order to realise these honours ; and he furnished, at the same 
time, his uncle Charles with a fleet and army for the recovery 
of Sicily. Splendid projects ! which p^>ved the ruin of both. 
Charles had left his son of the same name at Naples, with 
strict orders to incur no risk until his arrival with succours from 
France. But tiiat young prince, provoked by the Arragoneae 
fleet, sailed out with the focct under his command, and was de- 
feated and taken prisoner before his father's return; ^ |2g^ 
a circumstance which so much liffected the king, that 

1 GiaBDoiiey Hist, di Mapol.-*Giof . Villafu.-SpoiidM. 
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he is said to have strangled himself with a halter—a death sof* 
ficiently mild for such a tyrant*. 

Meanwhile the French army under the command <£ PhMip, 
had penetrated into Catalonia, and laid siege to Girona, which 
made a gallant defence. The king of Arragon, bebg in the 
neighbourhood with a smsAl army, attacked a convoy going to 
the French camp, and received a mortal wound. Girona sur- 
rendered ; and Philip having put a ^ood garrison into it, dis- 
missed part of his fleet, which had been pnncipaUy hired finom 
the Italian states^ Roger di Loria, the Arragonese admiral, 
who durst not attack the French fleet while entire, burned and 
destroyed it when divided, seizing all the money uid pfovisions 
intended for the support of the army : and these losses sunk so 
rit K lOQj; deeply into the mind of Philip, that he repassed 
uct. 5, iM:>. ^^^ pjrrenees, and died a few days after at Pcr- 

pignan^. 

Philip III. was the first French monarch who «anted letters 
of nobility, which he bestowed on Ralph the Goldsmith. Id so 
doing, he only restored the ancient constitution of the Franks, 
who, being all of one blood, were esteemed eq[ually noble, and 
alike capable of the highest offices. The notk>n of a particular 
and distinct noblesse took its rise towards the close of the second 
race, when many of the officers of the crown had usurped, and 
converted into hereditary dignities, the offices and jurisdictions 
which they received from royal favour*. 

The reign of Philip IV. sumamed the Fair, the son and suc- 
cessor of Philip the Hardy, forms an sra in the history oi 
France, by the civil and political regulations to which it g^ve 
bhrth ; the institution of the supreme tribunals, called Parlia- 
ments ; and the formal admission of the commons, or third es- 
tate, into the general assemblies of the nation. How the French 
commons came afterwards to be excluded from these assemblies, 
we shall have occasion to see in the course of our narration. 

The first care of Philip was to compose all di£ferences with 
his neighbours, as he found his finances exhausted : and Ais he 
was en abled to effect by the mediation of Edward I. of En^and, 
against whom he afterwards ungenerouslycommenced hostilities, 
•while that monarch wbh engaged in a war with Scotland. Phi- 
lip also attempted, at the expense of much blood and treasure, 
to seize Flanders, when the count was an ally of the king of 
England. But as these wars were neither distinguished by any 
remarkable event, nor followed by any consequence that altered 
the state of either country, I shall proceed to the transactkxis 

3 S|)^ndan.— Giaononc, Hist, di Napol. 3 Nang. CKron; 4 HcDnulf, tome i. 
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between Philip and the see of Rome, uid the extinction of the 
order of Knights Templars. 

Pope Boniface VIII. had prohibited the clerey in general from 
^ranting^ any aids or subsidies to princes widioui his leave. 
Philip iV., who was no less haughty than his holiness, and vei:y 
needy, thought the clerg}% as being the richest order of the state, 
ought to contribute to the wants of the crown, when the situa- 
tion of affiiirs made it necessary, and without any application: to 
Rome; tie therefore encountered the pope's bull by an edict, for* 
bidding any of the French clergy to send money abroad without 
the royal permission. This was the first cause of the famous 
quarrel between Boniface and Philip; and the insolence of a 
bishop of Pamiers threw things into a still greater ferment. 

This man, named Bernard Siissetti, who had rebelled against 
the king in his diocese, Avas appointed by Boniface legate to the 
French court. An obnoxious subject thus invested .oq^ 

with a dignity which, according to the see of Rome, 
made him equal to the sovereign himself, came to Paris and 
braved PbHip, threatening his kingdom with an interdict. A 
layman who had behaved in sudi a manner would have been 
punished with death ; but the perscxi of a churchman was sa- 
cred ; and PhiKp was satisfied with delivering this incendiary 
into die hands of his metropolitan^ the archbishop of Narlxxme, 
not daring to treat him as a criminal. 

The pope, enraged at the confinement of his legate, issued a 
bull, declaring that the vicar of Christ was invested with full 
authority over the kings and kingdoms of the earth: and the 
chief French ecclesiastics received, at the same time, an order 
from his holiness to repair to Rome. A French archdeacon car- 
ried this bull and these orders to the kmg; commanding him, 
under pain of excommunication, to acknowledge the pope as 
his temporal sovereign. This insolence was answered with a 
moderation little suited to the character of Philip. He contented 
himself with ordering the pope^s bull to be thrown into the fire, 
and prohibiting the departure of die bishops from the kingdom. 
Forty of them, however, with many of the heads of religious 
orders, went to Rome, notwithstanding the king's prohibition. 
For this trespass he seized all their temporalities. 

While Boniface and his council were considering the conduct 
of Philip, and by means of his confessor brought his most secret 
thoughts under review, that politic prince assembled the states 
of his kingdom. They acknowledged his independent right to 
the sovereignty of France, and disavowed the pope's claim. It 
was on this occasion that the representatives of cities were firbt 
regularly summoned to the national assembly. 
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Philip was now at fidl liberty to treat the pope as an €>pec 
enemy. He accordindy leagued with the fanuly of Cokmnai 
and sent William de Nogaret, a celebrated lawyo*, into Italy, 
with a sum df money, in order to rai&e troqw. A body <^d^ 
paradoes were suddenly and secretly collected, with which Wil- 
liam and Sciarra Ccdonna surprised Boniface at Anagni, a toms 
in his own territories, and the place of his birth, exclaifnki|, 
<* Let the pope die ! and long^ live the king of France P^ Bom- 
fece, however, did not lose his courage. He dressed biniBelf in 
his cope ; put the tiara upon his head ; and, holdup die keys in 
one hand and the cross m die other, presented hiii^If with aa 
air of majesty before his conquerors. On this occasioa, it k 
said, Sciarra had the brutality to strike him, crying out, *^ Ty- 
lant, renounce the pontificate, whidi thou hast d^onoured^ 
— *^ I am pope,'' replied Bonifoce with a look of inlfepidity, 
^' and I will die pope !'' This gallant behaviour had such an 
effect on the minds of the inhabitants, dnt th^ roae a|;9tiii8t his 
enemies, and rescued him firom*th»r hands. But Bomfiioe was 
so much affected by the indignities which had been nfeed him, 
•that he did not longsurvive'. 

The next pope, jBenedict XL, was a mUd and good laan ; 
and being desirous of usfaig his power for die promotion of 
peace, he revoked the sentence of eioeommunicatiGii whic^ his 
predecessor had fulminated against Philip the Fair. Ue also 
pardoned the Cdonnas, and showeda ereat disposition to reform 
that corruption which had spread itsdf through die dominioiis 
of the church. But these proceedings excited the hatred of his 
licentious and vindictive countrymen, who suddenly took him 
1305 offby]X)i8on. He was succeeded by Clement V., 
* who being; a Frendiman, and entirely in die interest 
of Philip, fixed his residence in France. By means of this pope 
the French monarch united the city of Lyons to his kin^om; 
but although this was considered as a valuiJde acouisitioo, be 
had occasion for the assistance of Clement in an affiiir diat lay 
nearer his heart. I allude to die suppression of the order oi 
Knights Templars. That religious and military order, which 
took its rise, as has been already observed, during die first fer- 
vour of the crusades, had made rapid advances m credit and 
authority, and had acouired, fiom the pie^c^the faithful, ample 
possessions in every Chrbtian country, but more especially in 
France. The great riches of those kni^ts, and odier concur- 
ring causes, had however relaxed the severity of their dtsciptine. 
Convinced by experience, by fatigues, and by dai^ers, of the 
folly of their fruitless expeditions into Asia^ diey c£ose radier 
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to enjoy m ease their opulent fortunes m Europe ; and being 
all men of respectable families, they scorned the ignoble occu- 
pations of a monastic life, and passed their time wholly in the 
fashionable amusements of hunting, gallantry, and the pleasures 
of the table. By these means the Templars had in a great mea- 
sure lost that popularity which first raised them to honour and 
distinction. ISut the immediate cause of their destruction pro- 
ceeded from the cruel and vindictive spirit of Philip the Fair. 
The severity of the taxes, and the mal-administration of Phi- 
lip and his council in regard to the cob^ which they had repeat- 
edly altered in its value, occasioned a seditbn in Paris. The 
Knights Templars were accused of being concerned in the tu- 
mult. They were rich, as has been observed ; and Philip was 
no less avaricious than vindictive. He determined to involve the 
whole order in one undistinguished ruin; and on no better infor- 
mation than that of two knights* condemned by their superiors 
to perpetual imprisonment for their vices, he ordered all the 
Templars in France to be committed to prison on one day, and 
imputed to them such enormous and absurd crimes as are suffi- 
cient of themselves to destroy all the credit of the accusati<xi. 
Thejr were charged with robbery, murder, and the nnost unnatu- 
ral vices ; and it was pretended, that every one whom they re- 
ceived into their order was obliged to renounce his Saviour, to 
spit upon thecrossy and to join to this impiety the superstition 
(rf* worshipping a gilded head, which was secretiy kept at one of 
their bouses at Marseilles. The novice was also said to be ini- 
tiated by many infamous rites, which oould serve no other pur- 
pose d»n to defpide the order in his eyes : and, as Voltaire 
justly observes, it shows a very imperfect knowledge of man- 
kind, to suppose there can be any societies that support them- 
sdves by uie badness of their morals, or who make a law to 
enforce the practice of impudence and obscenity. Every socie- 
^ endeavours to render itself respectable to those who are de- 
sirous of beconung membera of it 

Absurd, however, as these accusations appear, above one hun- 
dred kni^ts were put to the rack, in order to extort from them 
a confession of their guilt The more obstinate perished in the 
hands of tfieir tormentora. Several, in the violence of their ago- 
nies, acknowledged whatever wasdesiredof them. Forged con- 
fesskms were imputed to others; and Philipi as if their guilt had 
now been certain, proceeded to a confiscation of all , » « . 

their treasures. But no sooner were these unhappy 
men relieved from their tortures than they disavowed their forced 
confessions^ exclaimed against the forgeries, justified the inno* 
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cence of their order, and api^ealed to the many gallant actions 
performed by them as a full apology for their conduct. 

Enraged at this disappointment, and thinking himself bound 
in honour to proceed to extremities, Philip ordered fifty-four 
Templars, whom he branded as relapsed heretics, to perish by 
the punishment of fire in his capital. Great numbers expired, 
after a like manner, in diiFerent parts of the kingdom: and when 
the tyrant found that the perseverance of those unhappy victims, 
in justifying to the last their innocence, had made deep impres- 
sion on the minds df the people, he endeavoured to overcome the 
constancy of the Templars by new inhumanities. John de Mo- 
lay, the grand-master of the order, and another great officer, 
. „ . ^ brother to the sovereign of Dauphine, were conduct- 
A. D. UiJ. ed to a scaffold,erected before the church of Notre- 
Dame at Paris. A full (pardon was offered them on one hand ; a 
fire destined for their execution was shown them on the other. 
But these gallant noblemen persisted in the protestatbn of their 
own innocence and that of their order ; and, as the reward of 
their fortitude^ they were instantly hivri^ into the flames by 
the public executioner". 

In all this barbarous injustice, Clement V. fully concurred; 
and, by the plenitude of his apostolic power, in a general couu- 
cil at Vienne, without examining a ain^e witness or making 
any inquiry into the truth of facts, he abolished the whole order. 
The Templars all over Europe were thrown into prison ; thtk 
conduct underwent a strict scrutiny^ and the power of their ene^ 
mies still pursued and oppressed diem. But no where, except 
in France, were the smallest traces of their guilt pretended to 
be fouhd. Some countries sent ample testimony of their piety 
and morals : but, as the order was now annihilated, their lands 
in France, Italy, England, and Giermany, were given to the 
Knights Hospitalers. In Spain, they were given to the knights 
of Calatrava, an order established to combat the Moors'* 

Philip, soon after the suppressbn of this order, revived his 
quarrel with the count of Flanders, whose dominions he again 
unsuccessfully attempted to unite to the crown of France. The 
failure of that project, together with some domestic misfortunes, 
threw him into a languishing consumption, which carried him 

Nov 29 13 14 ^^ *" ^^^ thirtieth year of his reign, and the for- 

• ' * ty-sevenih of his age. He certainly was a prince 

of great talents ; and, notwithstanding his vices, France ou^t 

to reverence his memory. By fixmg the parliaments, or su- 

C Poteaa, HUt. de la Condamnat. dea Teroplien .— Nic. Gartler. Hiit. Tcmpbr.*^ 
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preme courts of judicature, he secured the ready execution of 
justice to all his subjects ; and, though his motive for admitting 
the third estate into the national council might not be the most 
generous, he by that measure put it in the power of the French 
nation to have established a free government. 

Louis X., sumamed Hutin or the Wrangler, the son and suc- 
cessor of Philip the Fair, began his reign with an act of injus- 
tice. At the instigation of his uncle, the count of Valois, he 
caused his prime minister Marieni to be executed, . <, , - 

^'^ r ^ J j^ • J . A. D. 1315. 

on account of many pretended crimes, and magic 
among the rest; but in reality on account of his supposed riches, 
which were confiscated to the crown, fiut the acquisition of the 
effects of Marigni and his reputed accomplices not being suffi- 
cient for the king's wants, he extorted money from the nobility, 
under various pretences: he levied a tenth upon the clergy: he 
sold enfranchisements to the slaves employed in cultivating the 
royal domains; and when they would not purchase their free- 
dom, he declared them free, and levied the mo- j g , «, g 
ney by force*. He died, like his father, after an ' 

unsuccessful attempt upon Flanders, 

On the death of Louis X.^ a violent dispute arose in regard to 
the succession. The king had one daughter by his first wife 
Margaret of Burgundy, and left his queen, Clemence of Hun- 
gary, pregnant. Clemence was brought to bed of a son, who 
lived only eight days. It had long been a prevailing opinion, 
that the crown of France could never descend to a female ; and 
as nations, in accounting for principles which they regard as 
fundamental, and as peculiar to themselves, are fond of ground- 
ing them on primary laws rather than on blind custom, it had 
been usual to derive this maxim (though, according to the best 
antiquaries falsely) firom a clause in the Salian Code, the body 
of laws of an ancient tribe among the Franks. In consequence 
of this opinion, and precedents founded en it, Philip V., sur- 
named the Long, brother to Louis X., was proclaimed king; 
and as the duke of Burgundy made some opposition, and as- 
serted the right of his niece, the states of the kingdom, by a 
solemn and aeliberate decree, excluded her, and . j^ 1317 
declared all females for ever incapable of succeed- 
ing to the crown of France^ The wisdom of this decree is 
too evident to need being pointed out. It not only prevents 
those evils which necessarily proceed from female caprices and 
tender partialities, so apt to make a minister from love and 
degrade him from whim, but is attended with this peculiar ad- 

8 Le GendK.— Dapleix. 9 ]^ezeray.-4>a Taiet.-fH«m«U. 
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vantage, that a foreigner can never become sovereign of France 
by marriage ; a circumstance always dangerous, and often pro- 
ductive of the most fatal revolutions. 

The reigns of Philip the long and his brother Charles the 
Fair, were short: nor did any memorable event occur imder the 
sway of either. Charles left only one daughter, and conse- 
quently no heir to the crown; bu^ as his queen was pregnant, 
1328 P^*'^P ^® Valois, the next male heir, was appointed 
^* ^'  regent, with a declared right of succession, if the 

issue should prove female. The queen of France was delivo"- 
ed of a daughter: the regency ended; and Philip de Valois as- 
cended the throne of France. 

This prince was cousin-german to the deceased king, and 
incontestably the nearest male-heir descended from a male : 
but Edward III.^ as we shall soon have occasion to see, as- 
serted the superiority of his own claim. In the mean time, I 
must make you acquainted with the more early part of the reigc 
of that illustrious monarch. 
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LETTER XLI. 

Of the Affairs ofEngland^ Scotland, France, and Spain, during 

the Reign of Edward III. 

THE reign of Edward III., my dear Philip, opens a wide 
field of observation, and involves whatever is great or interest- 
1327 *"^ ^" ^^^ history of Europe dunng that period. 
' But before we enter on the foreign transactions of 
this prince, I must inform you of the domestic ; and, for this 
purpose, some recapitulation may be necessary. 
^ You have already been informed of the murder of the second 
Edward, by the inhuman emissaries of Roger Mortimer, the 
queen's gallant ; and you may easily suppose that he and Isa- 
bella were then the objects of public odium. Conscious of this, 
they subjected to their vengeance whomsoever they feared, in 
order to secure their usurped power. The earl of Kent, the 
young king's uncle^ was iniquitously condemned and executed; 
the earl of Lancaster was thrown into prison ; and odiers of the 
nobility were prosecuted under different pretences*. 

These abuses could not long escape the observation of a prince 
of so much discernment as young Edward, nor fail to rouse his 
active spirit against the murderer of his father, and the disho- 

1 W. Heroin*.— T. WaUingham. 
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nourer of his mother. But he was besieged in such a manner 
by the creatures of Mortimer, that it became necessary to con- 
duct the project of bringing that felon to justice with as much 

secrecy and caution as if ne had been formin? a con- • « on 

•' • ^ i_« • IT ^ • ^ J A. D. 1330. 

spiracy a^inst his sovereign. He communicated 

his intentions, however, to some of the nobles, who readily en- 
tered into his views ; and they surprised the usurper in the cas- 
tle of Nottingham, and dragged him from an apartment adjoin- 
ing to that of the queen, while she, in the most pathetic manner^ 
implored her son to spare the gentle Mortimer ! A parliament 
was immediately summoned for his condemnation ; and he was 
sentenced to die, from the supposed notoriety of his crimes, 
without any form of trial. He perished by the hands of the 
hangman, at the Elmes, near London : and the queen was con- 
fined, during life, to her house at Risings ; where she languish- 
ed out twenty -five years of sorrow rather than of penitence*. 

Kdward, having now taken the reins of government into his 
own hands, applied himself, with industry and judgment, to re- 
dress all those grievances which had either proceeded from want 
of authority in the crown, or the late abuses of it. l qqi 

He issued writs to the judges, enjoining them to ' * 
administer justice, without paying any regard to the arbitrary or« 
ders of the great : and as thieves, murderers, and criminals of 
all descriptions, had multiplied to an enormous degree during 
the public convulsions, and were openly protected by the pow- 
erful barons, who made usb of them against their enemies, the 
king began seriously to remedy the evil, after exacting from 
the peers a solemn promise in parliament, that they would 
break off all connexion with such malefactors^. The ministers 
of justice, aqimatecl by his example, employed the utmost di- 
ligence in discovering, pursuing, and punishing criminals : 
and the disorder was by degrees corrected. 

In proportion as the government acquired authority at home^ 
it became formidable to the neighbouring nations ; and the am- 
bitious spirit of Edward sought and soon found an occasion of 
exerting itself. The wise and valiant Robert Bruce, king oC 
Scotland, who had recovered by arms the independence of his 
country, and fixed it by treaty, was now dead, and had left 
David his son a minor, under the guardianship of Randolph 
earl of Murray, the companion of his victories. About this 
time Edward jBaliol, son of John, formerly crowned king of 
Scotland, was discovered in a French prison by lord Beau- 
mont, an English baron, who, in the right of his wife^ claimed 
the earldom of Buchan in Scotland ; and who, deeming Baliol 

S Knighton .«->Wa]ringhain . 9 Cotton'^ Abridgment. 
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a proper instrument for his purpose, procured him his libertj, 
and persuaded him to assert his <;Iaim to the Scottish crown. 

Many other English noblemen, who had obtained estates dur- 
ing the subjection of Scotland, were in the same situation wrtfa 
Beaumont. They also saw the utility of Baliol, and began to 
think of recovering their possessions by arms : and they applied 
to Edward for his concurrence and assistance. The king vrts 
ashamed to avow their enterprise. He apprehended that vio- 
lence and injustice would every where be imputed to him, if he 
should attaclc with superior force a minor king, and a brtither- 
in-lavv, whose independent title had been solemnly acknowledg- 
ed : but he secretly encouraged Baliol in his claim, connived at 
. .-nn his assembling forces in the North, and gave 
* countenance to the nobles who were disposed to 
join him. Near three thousand men were assembled, with 
whom Baliol and his adherents landed on the coast of Ftfe. 

Scotland was now in a very different state from that in which 
it had appeared under the victorious Robert. Besides the loss 
of that great monarch, whose genius and authority preserved 
entire the whole political fabric, and maintained union among 
the unruly barons, lord Douglas, impatient of rest, had gone 
over to Spain in a crusade against the Moors, and there perish- 
ed in battle. The earl of Murray, long declining through years 
and infirmities, had lately died, and was succeeded in the re- 
gency by Donald earl of Mar, a man much inferior in talents; 
so that the military spirit of the Scots, though still unbroken, 
was left without an able guide. Baliol had valour and activity, 
and his followers, being firmly united by their common object, 
drove back the Scots who opposed his landing. He marched 
into the heart of the country ; and with his small party defeat- 
ed an army of thirty thousand men, under the ean of Mar, of 
whom twelve thousand are said to have been slain^. 

Baliol, soon after this victory, made himself master of Perth, 
and was crowned at Scone. Scotland was thus easily conquer- 
ed ; but Baliol lost the kingdom by a revolution as sudden as 
that by which he had acquired it. His imprudence, or his ne- 
cessities, prompting him to dismiss the majority of his English 
followers, he was unexpectedly attacked near Annan by Sir 
Archibald Douglas, and other chieftains of Bruce's party. He 
was routed : his brother John Baliol was slain ; and he hhnself 
was chased into England in a miserable condition*. 

In this extremity, Baliol again had recourse to the English 
monarch, without whose assistance he could neither recover 
nor keep possession of his throne. He offered to acknowledge 

4 Heming.— WalBinghtm. 5 Knight.— Buchanan. 
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ELdMrard's superiority; and to renew the homa^ for _ ^ 

Scotland; and to espouse the princess Jane, if the ^" ^* i»>33. 
pope's consent could be obtained for dissolving her marriage 
with David Bruce^ which was not yet consummated. Ambi- 
tious of retrieving the important superiority relinquished by 
Mortimer during his minority, Edward willindy accepted the 
offer, and put himself at the head of a powerfm army, in order 
to reinstate Balid on his throne. The Scots met him with an 
army more numerous, but less united, and worse supplied with 
arms and provisions. A battle was fought at Halidown- j « .q 
hill> near Berwick, where about twenty thousand of " ^ ' 
the Scots fell, and the chief nobility were either killed or taken 
prisoners*. 

After this fatal blow, the Scottish nobles had no resource but 
in submission. Baliol was acknowledged king by a parliament 
assembled at Edinburgh ; the superiority of England was again 
recognised ; many of the Scottish barons swore fealty to £d- 
Mrardi who, leaving a considerable body of troops with Baliol 
to complete the conquest of the kingdom, returned , <. o n 

to England with the remainder of his army. But ^' ^* 
the English forces had no sooner retired than the Scots revolt- 
ed from Baliol, and returned to their former allegiance under 
Bruce. Edward was again obliged to assemble an army, and 
to march into Scotland. The Scots, taught by ex- \^^s 

perience, withdrew to their hills and fastnesses. He ' ' 
destroyed the houses, and ravaged the estates, of those whom 
he called rebels. But this severity only confirmed them in 
their antipathy to England and to Baliol ; and being now ren- 
dered desperate, they soon reconquered their coun- • o o^ 
try from the English. Edward aeain made his ap- 
pearance in Scotland, and with like success. He found every 
thing hostile in the kingdom, except the spot on which he was 
encamped ; and although he marched uncontrolled over the low 
countries, the nation itself seemed farther than ever from being 
broken or subdued. Besides being supported by their pride 
or anger, passions difficult to tame, the Scots were encouraged 
amidst all their calamities, with promises of relief from France : 
and as a war was now likely to break out between that king- 
dom and England, they had reason to expect a division of the 
force which had so long harassed and oppressed them^. 

These transactions naturally bring us back to Edward's 
claim to the crown of France; on which depended the most me- 
morable events, not only of this long and active reign, but o£ 
the whole English and French history, during more mm a cen- 

6 Mon. Malroesb.— Wakingh. 7 Rjrnier, toI. iT.-^Leland't Collect, vol. il.— Hetniog. 
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tury. His jx'etensicxis were weak and ill-founded. He admit- 
ted the general principle, diat females could not inherit the 
crown of France. But, in so doing, he only set aside his mo- 
ther's right, to establish his own; for although he acknowledg- 
ed females incapable of inheriting, he asserted that males de- 
scending from temales were liable to no such objection, bat 
might claim by right of propinquity. This plea, however^ was 
not only more favourable to Charles king of Navarre, descend- 
mg from a daughter of Louis X., but contrary to the establish- 
ed rules of succession in every European country. Edward's 
claim was therefore disregarded, and the tide of Philip of Va- 
lois was generally acknowledged'. 

But although the youthful and ambitious mind of Edward 
had rashly entertained this &lse idea^ he would not, in support 
of his clann, engage in immediate hostilities with so powerful a 
monarch as Phuip VI. On the contrary, he went to Ammis, 
and did homage for Guienne^. By that compliance he indi- 
rectly acknowledged Philip's tide to the crown of France. His 
own claim indeed was so unreasonable, and so thcA'oughly dis- 
avowed by the French, that to insist on it was no better than to 
pretend to the violent conquest of the kingdom ; and it proba- 
bly would not have been farther thought of, had not some in- 
cidents afterwards arisen which excit^ an animosity between 
the two kings. 

Robert of Artois, a prince of great talents and oedit^ who 
had married Philip's sister, had faUen into disgrace at the court 
of France. His Ixother-in-law not only abandoned him, but 
1337 P^'os^cuted him with violence. He came over to 
* ' ' England, and was favourably received by Edward. 

Now resigning himself to all the movements of rage and re- 
venge, he endeavoured to revive in the mind of the English 
monarch his supposed tide to the crown of France $ and even 
flattered him that it was not impossible for a prince c^ his va- 
lour and abilities to render this claim effectual. ** I made Philip 
de Valois king of France," added he : " and with your assist- 
ance, I will depose him for his ingratitude^®." 

Edward was the more disposed to listen to such su^estions, 
as he had reason to complain of Philip's conduct with regard to 
Guienne, and was also displeased at the encouragemwt given 
by that prince to the Scots. Resentment gradually filled the 
breasts of both monarchs, and made them incapable of hearken- 
ing to any terms of accommodation. Philip thought himself 
bound by policy to assist the Scots; and Edward pre^oded that 

8 Fro'ntard, tome i. I^Aeh. Spieileg. toI. iii. 9 Ujmer, toI. it. 
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be must renounce all claim to generosity, if he shcruld withdraw 
his protection from Robert of Artois. Alliances were formed 
on both sides, and great preparations were made for war. 

On the side of England appeared the count of Hainault (the 
king's father-in-law), the duke of Brabant, the archbishop of 
Cologne, the duke of Gueldres, the marquis of Juliers, and the 
count of Namur. These princes could supply, either from their 
own states^ or from the bordering countries, great numbers c^ 
warlike troops : and nothing seemed requisite to make Edward's 
alliance in that quarter truly formidable but the accession of 
Flanders, which he obtained by means somewhat extraordinary. 
The Flemings, >the first people in the north of Europe that 
successfully cultivated arts and manufactures, began now to 
enierge from that state of vassalage, or rather slavery, into 
which the common people had been universally thrown by the 
abuses of the feudal polity ; and the lower class of men among 
them had risen to a degree of riches unknown elsewhere to those 
of their station in that comparatively barbarous age. It was 
impossible for such men notto resent any act of tyranny ; and 
acts of tyranny were likely to be practised by a sovereign and 
nobility accustomed to domineer. They had risen in tumults ; 
they had insulted the nobles, and driven their earl into France. 
In every such revolution tfiere is some leader, to whose gui- 
dance the people blindly deliver themselves ; and on his charac- 
ter depends the happiness or misery of those who have put them- 
selves under his care : for every such man has it in his power 
to be a despot : so narrow are the boundaries between liberty 
and slavery. The present Flemish demagogue was James van 
Arteveld, a brewer of Ghent, who governed the people with a 
more absolute sway than had been assumed by any of their law- 
ful sovereigns. He had placed and displaced the magistrates 
at pleasure. He was constantly attended by a guard, who, on 
the least signal from him, instantly assassinated any man that 
happened to fall under his displeasure. He had a multitude of 
spies in all the towns of Flanders ; and it was immediate death 
to give him the smallest umbrage. This was the man to whom 
Edward addressed himself for bringing over the Flemings to 
his interest**. 

Proud of advances from so great a prince, and sensible that 
the Flemings were naturally inclined to maintain connexions 
with the English, on account of the advantages of \%2A 

trade, their leader embraced the cause of Edward, 
and invited him over to the Low Countries. The king repaired 

11 Froissard. liv i. 
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to Flanders, attended by several ol his nobility, and a body of 
English forces ; but before the Flemings, who were vassals ctf 
France^ would take up arms against their liege lord, Cdward 
was obli^d to assume the title of king of France, and to chal- 
lenge their assistance for dethroning Philip de Valois, the usur- 
per of his throne^^ This step, which was taken by the advia 
of Arteveld, as he knew it would produce an irrec^Hicileabb 
breach between the two monarchs (an additional motive fo 
joining the cause (^Edward), gave rise to that animosity which 
the English and French nations, but more especially the former, 
have ever since borne against each other-*-an animosity which 
had, for some centuries, so visible an influence on all dieir trans- 
actions, and which still ccnitinues to inflame the heart oE many 
an honest Englishman. 

Let philosophers blame this prejudice as inconsistent with the 
liberality of the human mind ; let moralists mourn its severity, 
and weak politicians lament its destructive rage. You, my dear 
Philip, as a lover of your country, will ever, I hope, revere a 
passion that has so often given victory to the arms of England, 
and humbled her hauehty rival ; which has preserved, and 
continues to preserve, me independence of Great Britain ! 

The French monarch made great preparations against die at- 
tack from the English ; and his foreign alliances were both more 
natural and powerful than those which were formed by his anta- 
g^mist The king of Navarre, the duke of Bretagne, the count 
of Bar, were entirely in the interest of Philip : and, on the 
side of Germany, he was favoured by the king of Bohemia, die 
palatine of the Rhine, the dukes of Lorraine and Austria, the bi- 
1339 ^^^P ^^ Liege, the counts of Deuxponts, Vaude- 
' mont and Geneva. A mighty army was brought 
into the field on each side. Conferences and mutual defiances, 
however, were all that the first campaign produced ; and Ed- 
ward, distressed for want of money, was obliged to disband 
his army^ and return to England^^. 

But this illustrious prince had too high a spirit to be discou- 
raged by the first difficulties of an undertaking* He was anx- 
1340. ^^^ ^^ retrieve his honour by more successful and 
more gallant enterprises ; and the next season prov- 
ed somewhat more fortunate. The English, under die command 
of Edward, gained an important advantage over the French by 

June 24 ^^^' '^^^ hundred and thirty French ships were 

' taken, and above twenty thousand Frenchmen were 

killed, with two of their admirals. The lustre of this victory 
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increased the king's reputatton among his allies, who assembled 
their foroes witfi expedition, and joined the English army; and 
£dvrard inarched to the frontiers of France at die head oS a 
h Ufidred thousand men. The French monarch had collected an 
army still more nomennis ; yet he continued to adhere to the 
prudent resolution he had formed of putting nothing to hazard, 
thus hoping to weary out the enemy. This conduct had in some ^ 
mcieasure the desired effect. Edward, fatigued with fruidess 
sieges, and irritated at the disagreeable prospect that 'lay before 
him, challenged PhiKp to decide their claims to the crown of 
France Iw single combat, by an action of one hundred against 
one hundred, or by a general engagement. Philip replied with 
his usual coolness, that it did not Mcome a vassal to cludlenge 
his liege lord ; and Edward found it necessary to conclude a 
truceTor one year**. 

This truce would in all pobability have been converted into 
a solid peace, and Edwarci would have dropped his claim, had 
not an unexpected circumstance opened to him more promising 
views, and gjydn his enterprising genius full opportunity to dis- 
play itself. The count de Montfort, the heir male of Bretagne, 
had sei2sed that duchy in opposition to Charles of Blois^ the 
French king's nephew, who had married tlie daughter of the 
late duke. Sensible that he could expect no &vour ,0.. 

from Philip, Montfort made a voyage to England, 
on pretence of soliciting his claim to the earldom of Richmond, 
which had devolved to him by his brother's death ; and then 
offering to do homage to Edward^ as king of France, for the 
Breton duchy, he proposed a close alliance. 

Little negcytiatbn was necessarv to conclude a treaty between 
two iMinces connected by their immediate interests. But the 
captivity of the count de Montfort, which happened soon after, 
seemed to put an end to all the advanta^s which might naturally 
have been expected from such an alliance. The affairs of Bre- 
tagne, however, were unexpectedly Rteieved by Jane of Flan- 
ders, countess of Montfort, the mo^ extraordinary woman of 
her time. Roused by the captivity of her husband from those 
domestic cares to which she had hitherto confined herself, she 
boldly undertook to support the fallen fortunes of , 0^ 

her family. She went from place to place, encou- 
raging the garrisons, providing them with every thing necessMy 
for subsistence, and concerting the proper plans of defence; and 
after having put the whole province in a good posture, she shut 
herself up in Hennebonne^ where she waited with impatience the 
arrival <h those succours which Edward had promised her. 

14 R. de ATesb.— Ad. de Mariro.— Ftfolmi^. 
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* 

Charles of Blois^ anxious to make himself masted of this im- 
portant fortress, and still more to get possession of the person 
of the countess, sat down before the place with a great army, 
and conducted the attack with indefatigable industry. The de- 
fence was no less vigorous. The besiegers were repulsed in 
.every assault. Frequent sallies were made by the garrison ; 
and the countess herself being the most forward on all occasions, 
every one was ashamed not to exert himself to the utmost. The 
reiterated attacks of the besiegers, however, had at len^h made 
several breaches in the walls ; and it was apprehended that a 
general assault, which was dreaded every hour, might bear down 
the garrison. It became necessary to treat of a capitulation ; 
and the bishop of Laon was already engaged in a conference on 
that subject with Charles of Blois, when the countess, who had 
mounted a high tower, and was anxiously looking toward the 
sea for relief, descried some sails at a distance. ^* Behold the 
" Succours V' exclaimed she ; — " the English succours ! — No 
^' capitulation.'' They consisted of six thousand archers, and 
some cavalry, under the command of Sir Walter Manny, one of 
the bravest captains of England ; and having entered the har- 
bour and inspired fresh courage into the garrison, immediately 
sallied forth,* beat the besiegers from their posts, and obliged 
them to decamp". 

Notwithstanding this success, the troops under sir Walter 
Manny were found insufficient for the support of the countess of 
Montfort, who was still in danger of being overpowered by num- 
bers. Ed ward therefore sent over a reinforcement under Rd>ert 
of Artois, and afterwards went to her assistance in person. Ro- 
bert was mortallv wounded in the defence of Vannes; and B^d- 
1343 w^rd <^oncluded a truce of three years, on honour- 
. ' * * able terms, for himself and the countess. 

This truce, however, was of much shorter duration than the 
terms specified in the articles, and each monarch endeavoured 
to throw on the other the blame of its infraction. The English 
l'?44 P^rf'^"^^^^ ^'^^^''cd warmly into the quarrel, advised 
*. * ' the king not to be amused by a fraudulent truce, 
and granted him supplies for the renewal of hostilities. The earl 
uf Derby wtvs sent over for the protection of Guienne, where he 
behaved with great gallantry; and Edward invaded Normandy 
1346 ^^^^'^ ^" army of thirty thousand men. He took se- 
. * ' ' veral towns, and ravaged the whole province, car- 

rying his incursions almost to the gates of Paris. At length, 
Philip advanced against him at the head of about ninety thou- 
sand men; and Ed ward,. afraid of being surrounded in the coun- 
try, retreated towards FIandersl^ 

IS Froimrd, liv. i. 16 R. de A.v«sb.— FroiMird, ubi «ip. 
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111 this retreat happened the farnous passage of the Somme, 
ivhich was followed by the still more celebrated batde of Cressy. 
When £d ward approached the Somme, he found all the bridges 
either broken do wn or strongly guarded. Twelve thousand men, 
vinder the command of Godemar de Fave, were stationed on the 
opposite bank ; and Philip was advancing on him, at the same 
time, from behind. In this extremity, he was informed of a 
place that was fordable : he hastened thither, but saw de Faye 
ready to obstruct his passage. A man of less resolution, or 
greater caution and coolness, would have hesitated: Edward de* 
liberated not a moment, but threw himself into the river^ at the 
head of his troops, drove the French from their station, and pur- 
sued them to a distance on the plain. Philip and his forces ar- 
rived at the fordy when the rear-guard of the English army were 
passing ; and the rising of the tide alone prevented the incensed 
monarch from following them. On the lapse of so few moments 
depended the fate of Edward ! and these, by his celerity, were 
turned from ruin into victory ! Yet if he had been unfortunate in 
his passage, or if the French army had arrived somewhat soon- 
er, how many pretended philosophers would have told us that 
he was an inconsiderate prince, and the attempt would have 
been branded as absurd ! — So much, my dear Philip, does the 
reputation of events depend on success, and the characters of 
men on the situations in which they are engaged. 

Edward by his fortunate passage gained some ground of the 
enemy, as Philip was obligeo to take his route by the bridge of 
Abbeville; but he still saw the danger of precipitating his march 
over the plains of Picardy, and ot exposing his rear to the in- 
sults of the numerous cavalry, in which the rrench camp aboun- 
ded. He therefore embraced the prudent resolution of waiting 
the arrival of the enemy, and chose his ground advantageoiisly 
near the village of Cressy, where he drew up his army in excel- 
lent order. The first line was commanded by the prince of 
Wales, commonly called the Black Prince, from the colour of 
his armour; the second by the earls of Arundel and Northamp- 
ton ; and the king himself took the direction of the third. The 
French army, which nowqonsisted of aboveahundred thousand 
men, was also formed into three lines; but, as Philip had made 
a hasty and confused march from Abbeville, the troops were fa- 
tigued and disordered. The first line, partly consistingof fifteen 
thousand Genoese cross-bow men^ was commanded by Uoria and 
Grimaldi ; the second was led by the count d'Alen^on ; and the. 
king in person was at the head of the third. The bat- ^ gg 
tie began about three o'clock, and continued till to- ^' 
wards evening, w^en the French fled with precipitation. Almost 
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forty thousand of their number were slain, among whom were 
many of the principal nobility, twelve hundred knights, and 
"^urteen hundred gentlemen. On his return to the camp, Ed- 
ward embraced and congratulated the prince of Wales, who had 
distinguished himself in a remarkable manner. ^^ My brave 
**'son !'' cried he, " persevere in your honourable course. You 
<< are my son ; for valiantly you have acquitted yourself to-day. 
" You have shown yourself worthy of empircJ\*^ . 

This victory is partly ascribed to some pieces of artillery, 
which Edward is said to have planted in his front, and which 

Save great alarm to the enemy ^' ; but m e cannot suppose they 
id much execution. The invention was yet in its infancy ; and 
cannon were at first so clumsy, and of such difficult manage^ 
ment,that they were rather encumbrances than those terrible in- 
struments of desolation which we now behold them. They had 
never before been used on any memorable occasion in £un^. 
This may, therefore, be regarded as the sera of one of the most 
important discoveries that have been made among men ; a dis- 
covery which changed by degrees the whole military science^ 
and of course many circumstances in the political government 
of Europe ; which has brought nations more on a level ; has 
made success in war a matter of calculation; and, tfiough seem- 
ingly contrived for the destruction of mankind, and the over- 
throw of empires, has in the issue rendered battles less bloody, 
and conquests less^ frequent, by giving greater security to 
states, and interesting the passions of men less in the straggle 
for victory. 

A weak mind is elate with (he smallest success ; a great s|m- 
rit is litde affected by any turn of fortune. Edward, instead of 
expecting that the victory of Cressy would be immediately fol* 
lowed by the total subjection of the disputed kingdom, » 
rather to moderate his views. He prudently limited his 
tion to the conquest of Calais ; by which he hoped to secure 
such an easy entrance into France, as might afterwards open 
the way to more considerable advantages. He therefore march- 
ed thither with his victorious army^ and presented himself, be- 
fore the place. 

In the mean time David Bruce, king of Scotland, who had 
returned from a long residence in France, was strongly solicited 
by his ally to invade the northern counties of England. £fe ac- 
cordingly assembled a great army, and carried his ravages as 
Oct. 17. ^^ ^^ Durham. He was there met by queen Phoippa, 
at the head of a body of twelve thousuid men, wnich 
she committed to the command of lord Percy. A fierce engage- 

17 Froinard, Hb. i.— Waking.— Areab. II VflUni, lib. xiL 
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ment ensued } and the Scots were broken and chased oft the 
field with ^^reat slaughter. Fifteen thousand of them were 
slain ; and the king was taken prisoner, with many of his chief 
nobles**. 

As soon as Pliilippa had secured her royal prisoner, she cross- 
ed the sea at Dover, and was received in the English camp be- 
fore Calais with all tlie eclat diie to her rank, her merit^^and her 
success. This was the age of chivalry and gallantry. Edward's 
courtiers excelled in these accompli^ments no less than in po* 
licy and war ; and the extraordinary qualities of the women of 
those times, the necessary consequence of respectful admiration, 
form the best apology for the superstitious devotion which was 
then paid to the softer sex. Calais was taken, after . ^ .^ 

a blockade of almost twelve months. Theinhabi- ^* ^* i*^*/* 
tants were expelled; and it was peopled with English subjects, 
and niade the staple of wool, leather, tin, and fead ; the four 
chief commodities of Eneland, and the only ones for which 
there was yet any demand m foreign markets. A truce was soon 
afterwards concluded with France, through the mediation of the 
pope^s legate* and Edward returned in triumph to England^". 

here a few observations seem necessary. The great success 
of Edward in his forei^ wars had excited a strong emulation 
among the English nobility; and their animosity asamst France, 
and respect to their prince, had given a new ana more useful 
direction to that ambition, which had so often been turned by 
the turbulent barons against the crown, or which discharged its 
fury on their fellow-subjects. This prevailing r .^ .^^^ 
spirit was further promoted by the institution of •'^"' *^» ^^^^• 
the military order of the Ciarter, in emulation of some orders of 
knighthood, of a like nature, which had been established in 
different parts of Europe. — A story prevails, though not sup- 
ported by ancient authority, that Edward's mistress, commonly 
supposed to be the countess of Salisbury, dropped her garter 
at a court ball: that the king stooped and took it up; when, 
observing diat some of his courtiers^smiled, as if they had sus- 
pected another intention, he held up the trophy, and called out, 
Soni soit yui malypense: " Evil to him that^vil thinks.'^ — 
And as every indent of gallantry in those times was magnified 
into a matter of importancei he instituted the order of the Grar- 
ter in commemoration of this event, though not without political 
views, and gave those words as^the motto of the order* Frivo- 
lous as such an origin may seem, it is perfectly suitable to the 
manners of that age; and, as a profound historian remarks, it 
is dfficuh by any other means to account either for the seeming- 
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ly unmeiining terms of the tnotto^ or the peculiar ba(^ of the 
garter, which appears to have no reference to any purpose, ei- 
ther of military use or omament'i. 

A damp, however, was suddenly thrown over the triumphant 
festivity of the English court, by a destructive pestilence, which 
about this time invaded Britain, after having desolated a great 
portion pf the earth. It made its appearance first in the north 
of Asia ; encircled that vast continent ; visited Africa ; made 
its progress from one end of Europe to the other ; and is €x>m- 
puted to have swept away near a third of the inhabitants in eve- 
ry country through which it passed. Above fifty thousand per- 
sons are said to have perished by it in London alone. This grie- 
vous calamity, more than the pacific disposition of the princes;, 
tended to prolong the truce between England and France* 

During this truce Philip de Valois died, without being able 
A 22 ^ re-establish the afiairs of France, which his unsuc- 

^2* ' cessful war with England had thrown into great dis- 
order. This monarch had, during the first years of his reign, 
obtained the appellation oiFortunatey and acquired the character 
oi Prudent: but he ill maintained either the one or the other ; 
less indeed from his own fault, than because he was overmatch- 
ed by the superior fortune and genius of Edward. But the in- 
cidents in the reign of his son John gave the French cause to 
regret even the calamitous times of Philip. John was distin- 
guished by many virtues, but i>articularly by a scrupulous hon- 
our and fidelity. He was not deficient in personal courage; but as 
he wanted that masterly prudence and foresight which his diffi- 
cult situation required, his kingdom was at the same time dis- 
turbed by intestine commotions, and oppressed by foreign wars. 

The principal author of these calamities was Charles king of 
Navarre, sumamed the Bad, and whose conduct fully entided 
him to that appellation. He was descended from males of the 
royal blood of France. His mother was daughter of Louis X., 
and he had himself married a daughter of me reigning king; 
but these ties, which ought to have connected him with the 
throne, gave him only greater power to shake and overthrow it. 
He secretly entered into a eorrespondence with the king c^ En- 
gland; and he seduced, by his address, Charles, afterwards sur- 
named the Wise, the eldest son of the king of France, and the 
first who bore the title of Dauphin, by the union of the province 
of Dauphin6 with the dominions of the crown. The youn^ 
prince, however^ became sensible of the danger and folly of such 
connexions, and promised to make atonement for the offence by 
the sacrifice of his associates. In concert with his father^ he ac*' 

21 Hume's Hiit of EogUndj eli^. zr. 
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cordingly invif ed the king of Navarre, and other noblemen of 
the party, to a feast at Rouen, where they were betrayed into the 
hands of John. Some of the most obnoxious were , « - - 

immediately led to execution, and the king of Na- ^' ^' 
varre was thrown into prison. But this stroke of severity in 
the French monarch, and the treachery in the dauphin, was far 
from proving decisive in restoring the royal authority. Philip 
of Navarre, brother to Charles the Bad, and Geofirey d'Har- 
court, put all the towns and castles belonging to that prince in a 
posture of defence; and diey had immediate recourse to England 
an this desperate extremity**. 

The truce between the two kingdoms, which had been ill 
observed on both sides, had now expired ; so that Edward was 
at liberty to support the French malcontents. The war was 
renewed; and after a variety of fortunes, but chi^y in favour 
of the English, an event happened which nearly proved fatal 
to the French monarchy. 

The prince of Wales, encouraged by the success of the first 
campaign^ took the field with an army of only j« -g 

twelve thousand men; and with that small body he * * 
ventured to penetrate into the heart of Francel John, provok- 
ed at the insult ofiered him by this incursion^ collected an army 
of sixty thousand combatants, and advanced by hasty marches 
to intercept his enemy. The prince, not aware of John's near 
approach, lost some days on his march, before the castle of Re- 
morantin, and thereby gave the French monarch an opportunity 
of overtaking him. The pursuers came within sights . .g 
at Maupertuis, near Poictiers ; and young Edward, P * 
sensible that his retreat was now become impracticable, prepar- 
ed for battle with all the courage of a hero, and all the prudence 
of an experienced general. No degree of skill or courage, how- 
ever, could have saved him, had the king of France known how 
to make use of his present advantages. John's superiority of 
number might have enabled him to surround the English camp, 
and, by intercepting all provisions, to reduce the prince to the 
necessity of surrendering at discretion. But the impatient ar- 
dour of the French nobility prevented this idea from striking 
any of the commanders ; so that they immediately took mea- 
sures for the assault, with full assurance of victory. But they 
were miserably deceived in their expectations. The English ad- 
venturers received them with the most heroic valour, put their 
army to flight, and took their king prisoner. ^ * 

The black prince was reposing himself after the toils of battle,, 
when he was informed of the fate of the French monarch. John 

92 FroinBrd, U?. i. 
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had long refused tosurrender himself to any one but his^* coqsib 
the prince of Wales.*' Here commences the real and unexam- 
pled heroism of young Edward — ^the triumph of humanity and 
moderation over insolence and pride, in the heart of the yoong 
warrior, elated by as extraordinary tod as unexpected success as 
had ever crowned the arms of any commander. He came forth 
to meet the captive king with all the marks of regard and sjrm- 
padiy; administered comfort to himamidst his mi^brtunes; paid 
him the tribute of praise due to his valour; and ascribed his own 
victory merely to the blind chance of war, or to a superior Pro- 
vidence which controls all the efforts of human force and pru- 
dence. He ordered a repast to be prepared in his tent for the 
royal prisoner ; and he himself served at the captive's table, as 
if he had been one of his retinue. All his fadier's pretensions 
to the crown of Fiance were now buried in oblivion. John in 
captivity received the honours of a kin^, which were refused to 
him when seated on the throne of Clovis. His misfortunes, not 
his right, were respected: and the French prisoners, conquered 
by this elevation of mind, more than by the English arms^ burst 
into tears of admiration ; which were only checked by the refiec- 
tion« that such exalted heroism m an enemy must make him dou- 
bly dangerous to the independence of their native country^. 
The prince conducted his royal prisoner to Bourdeaux; and, 
. A (r 7 after concluding a truce for two years, brought him 
A. D. ijo /. ^^ ^ England. Here the king of France, besides 

the generous treatment which he received, had the melancholy 
consolation of meeting ja brother in affliction. The king of Scot- 
land had remained leibove ten years a captive in the hands of 
Edward, whase superior genius and fortune had thus reduced 
the two neighbouring potentates^ witib whom he was engaged 
in war, to the condition oS prisoners in his capital. JFinding, 
however, that the conquest of Scotland was not promoted by 
the captivity of its sovereign, Edward consented to restore 
David to his liberty, in consideration of the payment of one 
hundred thousand marks'^. 

Thecaptivity of the French monarch, joined to die preceding 
disordersof the kingdom, had produced an almost total dissolu- 
tion of civil authority^ and occasioned the most horrible and de- 
structive violences ever experienced in any age or country • The 
dauphin, who was in his twentieth year, had assumed the reins 
of government; but, although he was endowed with an excellent 
judgment, he possessed not experience or ability sufficient to 
remedy the prevailing evils. In order to obtain supplies, he as- 
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sembled the states of the kingdom. But the mem- , „ cp 

bers of that assembly , instead of supporting his ad- * ' 
ministration, were themselves seized with the spirit of licenti- 
ousness : and they demanded limitations of the regal power, the 
punishment of past malversations, and the liberty of the king of 
Navarre. Marcel, chief magistrate of Paris, put himself at the 
head of the unruly populace ; and, from the violence and teme- 
rity of his character, pushed them to commit the most criminal 
outrages against the royal authority. They detained the dau- 
phin in a kind of captivity : they murdered in his presence Ro- 
oert de Clermont, and John de Conflans, mareschals of France : 
they threatened the other ministers with the like fate; and when 
Charles, who had been obliged to temporise and dissemble, 
made his escape from their hands, they openly erected the 
standard of rebellion. The other cities of the kingdom, in imi- 
tation of the capital, shook off the dauphin^s authority, took 
the government into their own hands, and spread the contagion 
into every province. The wild state of nature seemed to be 
renewed in the bosom of society : every man was thrown loose 
and independent of his fellow-citizens. 

The nobles, whose inclinations led them to adhere to the 
crown, and to check these tumults, had lost all their influence. 
The troops, who, from the want of pay, could no longer be re- 
tained in discipline, throwing off all regard to their officers, 
sought the means of subsistence by pillage and robbery ; and, 
associating with them all the disorderly people, with whom that 
age abounded, infested every quarter of the kingdom in nume- 
rous bodies. They desolated the open country ; plundered and 
burned the villages ; and by cutting off all means of communi- 
cation or subsistence, reduced to necessity even the inhabi- 
tants of the fortified towns. 

The peasants, formerly oppressed, and now left unprotected 
by their masters, became desperate from their present misery ; 
and, rising in arms, carried to extremity those disorders which 
had arisen from the sedition of the citizens and disbanded sol- 
diers. The gentry, hated for their tyranny, were exposed to 
the violence of popular rage ; and, instead of meeting with the 
respect due to their rank, became only, on that account, the 
objects of more wanton insult to the mutinous rustics. They 
were hunted like wild beasts, and put to the sword without 
mercy. Their castles were consumed with fire, and levelled 
with the ground ; while their wives and daughters were sub- 
jected to violation, and then murdered. 
A body of nine thousand of these savage boors broke int6 
Vol. I. 3 B 
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Meaux, where the wife of the dauphin, the dudiess of Orleans, 
and above three hundred other ladies, had taken shelter. The 
most brutal treatment and fatal consequences were apprehended 
by this fair and helpless company : when the count de Foix 
and the captal de Buche, with the assistance of only sixty 
knights, animated with the true spirit of chivalry, flew to llie 
rescue of the ladies, and beat off the brutal and rapacious pea- 
sants with great slaughter' '• 

Amidst diese disorders the king of Navarre made his escape 
from prison, and presented a dangerous leader to the furious 
malcontents. He revived his pretensions to the crown of 
France : but in all his operations he acted more like a oqstui 
of banditti than one who aspired to be the head of a regular go- 
vernment, and who was engaged by his station to aim at the 
re-establishment of order in the community. All the French, 
therefore, who wished to restore peace to their desolated coun- 
try, turned their eyes towards the dauphin ; who, though not 
remarkable for his military talents, daily gained by his pru- 
dence and vigilance the ascendant over lus enenues. The tur- 
bulent Marcel was slain in attempting to deliver Paris to the 
king of Navarre. The capital immeduitely returned to fts du- 
ty ; the most considerable bodies of the mutinous peasants 
were dispersed or put to the sword ; some bands of military 
robbers underwent the same fate, and France b^an to re-as- 
sume the appearance of civil governments. 

Edward seemed to have an opportunity oi 



his coitquests, durine the confusion in the dauphin^s a&irs ; but 
his hands were tried by the truce; and the state of the English 
finances maije a cessation of arms necessary. The truoe^ how- 

1359 ^^^^' ^^ "^ sooner expired than he again invaded 
^* ^* * France. He ravaged the country wimout opposi- 

tion; pillaged many towns, and levied contributions upon 
others ; but finding that his army could not subsist in a kingdom 
wasted by forei^ and domestic enemies, he prudently oonclu- 

^' ' "^ ' advantages to his crown. It was stipulated, diat 
John should pay three millbns of crowns of gold (at his ran- 
som : that Edward should for ever renounce all claim to the 
crown of France^ and to the provinces pf Normandy, Maine, 
Touraine, and Anjou, possessed by his ancestors ; in exchange 
for which he should receive the provinces of Poictou, Saint* 
onge, I'Agenois, Perigord, the Limosin^ Quercy, and other dis- 
tricts in that quarter, together with Calais, Guisnes, Montreuil, 
and the country of Ponthieu, on the other side of France ; and 
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that the sovereignty of these provinces, as well as of Guienne, 
should be vested in tfie crown of England without homage to 
France". 

In consequence of this treaty^ the king of France was resto- 
red to his liberty ; but many difficulties arising with respect to 
the execution of some of the articles, he took the honourable 
resolution of coming over to England in order to ^ ^/-n 

adjust them. His council endeavoured to dissuade ^* ^* 
him from this design, which they represented as rash and impo- 
litic ; and insinuated, that he ought to elude as far as possible 
the execution of so disadvantageous a treaty. <^ Though jus- 
^* tice and good faith,'' replied John, ^< were banished from the 
** rest of the eardi, they ought still to retain their habitation in 
'^ the breasts of princes !'' And he accordingly came over to 
his former lodirine^s in the Savoy, where he soon a m o i o^ ^ 
after died". ^ ^ ^ ^P"' 8' ^364. 

John was succeeded on the French throne by his son, Charles 
V.^ a prince educated in the school of adversi^, and well quali- 
fied, by his prudence and experience, to repair the losses which 
the kingdom had sustained from the errors of his predecessors. 
Contrary to the practice of all the great princes of those times, 
who held nothing in estimation but military courage, he seems 
to have laid it down as a maxim, never to appear at the head 
of his armies. He was the first European monarch that showed 
the advantage of policy and foresight over a rash and precipi- 
tate valour. 

Before Charles could think of counterbalancing so great a 
power as England, it was necessary for him to remedy the ma- 
ny disorders to which his own kingdom was exposed. He ac- 
cordingly turned his arms against the king of Navarre, the great 
disturber of France during that age ; and he defeated that 
prince, and reduced him to terms, by the valour and conduct of 
Bertrand du Guesclin, one of the most accomplished captains of 
those times, whom Charles had the discernment to choose as 
the instrument of his victories. He also settled the • ^^ - 

a&irs of Bretagne, by acknowledging the title of * ' 
MontfcNt, and receiving homage for me duchy. But much was 
yet to be done. 

On the conclusion of the peace of Bretigni^ a multitude of ad- 
venturers, who had served in the war, refused to lay down their 
arms, or relinquish a course of life to which they were accus- 
tomed. They even associated themselves with the banditti, who 
were already inured to the habits of rapine and violence, and, 
under the name of Companies and Companions, became a terror 
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to the peaceable inhabitants. Some English and Gascon gen- 
tlemen of character were not ashamed to take the command of 
these ruffians, whose number amounted to near forty thousandi 
and who bore the appearance of regular armies rather than 
bands of robbers**. As Charles was not able by fwce to redress 
so enormous a grievance, he was led by necessity, and by 4e 
turn of his character, to correct it by policy ; to (fiscover some 
method of discharging into foreign countries this dangerous 
and intestine evil. And an occasion now offered. 
* Alphonso XL king of Castile, who took Algezira from the 
Moors, after a siege of above nineteen months, had been suc- 
ceeded, in 1350, by his son Peter I. sumamed the Cruel. This 
perfidious and profligate tyrant began his reign with the murder 
of his father's mistress, Leonora de Gusman : many of his no- 
bles fell victims to his fury ; he put to death his cousin, and one 
of his natural brothers, from groundless jealousy; and he caused 
his queen, Blanche de Bourbon, of the royal blood of France, to 
I)e thrown into prison, and afterwards poisoned, that he might 
enjoy in quiet the embraces of Mary de Padilla, of whom he 
was violently enamoured. 

Henry, count of Trastamara, Peter^s natural brother, alarm- 
I ogg ed at the fate of his family, and dreading his own, 
* took arms a^inst the king ; but, having failed in 
the attempt, he fled into France, where he found the minds of 
men inflamed against Peter, on account of the murder of the 
French princess. He asked permission of Charles to enlist the 
Companies in his service, and to lead them into Castile against 
his brother. The French monarch, charmed with the project, 
employed du Guesclin in negotiating with the leaders of Aese 
banditti. The treaty was soon concluded ; and du Guesclin, 
having completed his levies, led the army first to Avignon, where 
the pope then resided, and demanded^ sword in hand, absolution 
for his ruffian soldiers, who had been excommunicated, and the 
sum of two hundred thousand livres for their subsistence. The 
first was readily promised; but some difficulty being made widi 
respect to the second^ du Guesclin replied, " My fellows, I be- 
" lieve, may make a shift to do without your absolution; hwt the 
" money is absolutely necessary. ^^ His holiness now extorted 
from the inhabitants of the city and its neighbourhood the sum 
of one hundred thousand livres, and oflPered it to Guesclin. " It 
" is not my purpose,^' said that generous warrior, " to oppress 
" the innocent people. The pope and his cardinals can spare 
" me double the sum from their own pockets. I therefore insist 
^^ that this money be restored to the owners : and if they should 
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^* be defrauded of it, I will myself return from the other side of 
*' the Pyrenees, and oblige you to make restitution. '^ The pope 
found tjfie necessity of submitting, and ^id from his own trea- 
sury the sum demanded^. Thus hallowed by the blessings, 
and enriched by the spoils of the church, du Guesclin and his 
army proceeded on their expedition. 

A body of experienced and hardy soldiers^ conducted by so 
able a general, easily prevailed over the king of Castile, whose 
subjects were ready to join the enemy against their oppressor. 
Peter fled from his dominions, took shelter in Gui- .nr^j 

enne, and craved the protection of the Black Prince, 
whom the king of England had invested with the sovereignty of 
the ceded provinces, under the tide of the principality of Aqui« 
taine. The prince promised his assistance to the dethroned 
monarch ; and having obtained his father's consent, he levied 
an army, and set out on his enterprise. 

The first loss which Henry of Trastamara sufiered from the 
interposition of the prince of Wales was the recal of the Com^ 
panies from his service : and so much reverence did they pay to 
the name of Edward, that great numbers of them immediately 
withdrew from Spain, and enlisted under his standard. Henry 
however, beloved by hisnew subjects, and supported by the king 
of Arragon, was able to meet the enemy with seventy thousand 
men, far beyond the number of those commanded by the Black 
Prince ; yet du Guesclin, and all his experienced officers, ad* 
vised him to delay a decisive action ; so high was their opinion 
of the valour and conduct of the English hero ! But Henry, 
trusting to his numbers, ventured to give Edward battle on the 
banks of the Ebro, near Najara^ where he was defeated with the 
loss of above ten thousand men, and du Guesclin and other of* 
ficers of distinction became prisoners. All Castile submitted to 
the victor : Peter was restored to the throne ; and Edward re- 
turned to Guienne with his usual glory ; having not only over- 
come one of the greatest generals of the age, but restrained the 
most blood-thirsty tyrant from executing vengeance on his pri- 
soners^^ 

But this gallant warrior had soon reason to repent of his con- 
nexions with Peter, who was so ungrateful as to refuse the sti- 
pulated pay to the English forces. Edward therefore abandoned 
him to his fate. As he soon renewed his tyranny over his sub- 
iects, their animosity was roused against him ; and du Guesclin, 
having been restored to liberty, re-appeared with Henry at the 
head of a body of intrepid warriors. They were joined by the 
Spanish malcontents, and having no longer the superior genius 
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and fortune of the Black Prince to encounter^ they gamed a com- 
. « -g jdete victorjrover Peter in the neighlx>ur)iood of To- 



ledo* The tyrant took refuge in a castle, where 
mras soon after besieged by the victors, and made prisoner in en- 
deavouring to escape. He was conducted to his broAer, against 
whom he is said to nave rushed, in a transport of rage, disarmed 
as he was. Henry slew him with his own hand^ in resentment 
of his craehies ; and, though a bastard, was honoured with die 
crown of Castile, which he transmitted to his posteri^^ 

The Black Prince had involved himself so much in debt by 
his Spanish expedition, that he found it necessary, on his return, 
to impose on his principality a ne^V tax, which some of the nobi- 
lity paid with extreme reluctance, and to which others absolute- 
ly refosed to submit. They carried their complaints to the king 
of France, as their lord paramount ; and, as the renunciations 
agreed to in the treaty of Bretigni had never been made, Charles 
seized this opportunity to renew his claim of superiority over 
the English provinces^. In this resolution he was encoura^d 
by the declining years of King Edward, and the languishing 
state of his son's health : he therefore summoned the jM-ince to 
appear in his court at Paris, and justify his conduct towards his 
vassals. Yotmg Edward replied^ that he would come U> Paris, 
but it should be at the head of sixty thousand men. War was 
srenewed between France and Endand, and with singular re« 
verse of fortune. The low state of the prince's healdi not per- 
mitting him to exert his usual activity, the French were victo- 
rious in almost every action ; and when he was obliged, by his 

A jf 1370 ^^^^^s^"S infirmities, to throw up the command, 
* and return to his native country, me affairs of the 
English on the continent were almost entirely ruined. They 
were deprived in a few years of all their ancient possessions in 
France, except Bourdeaux and Bayonne, and of all their con- 
quests, except Calais'^. 

^ These misfc»tunes abroad were followed by the decay of die 
kii^s authority at home. This was chiefly occasioned by his 
extravagant attachment to Alice Ferrers, a young lady of wit 
and beauty, whose influence over him had given such general 
disgust as to become the object of pariiamentary remonstrance. 
From the indolence naturally attending on years and infirmities, 
Edward had also resigned me administration into the hands of 
his son, the duke of £ancaster^ whose unpopular manners and 
proceedings weakened extremely the affections of the English to 
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Junes 1376 *^'^ sovereign. Meanwhile the prince of Wales 
' ' died ; leaving behind him a character adorned 

ivith every eminent virtue, and which would throw lustre on the 
most shining period of ancient or modem history. The king 
survived that melancholy incident only about twdve montfis. 
He expired in the sixty-fifth year of his s^, and j ^i i o^^ 
the fifty.first of his re^ ; one of the longest and ^^^ ^^ ^"^'^^ 
most glorious in the English annals. Hb latter days were in* 
deed somewhat obscured by the infirmities and the folli^ of dd 
age ; but he was no sooner dead, than the people of England 
\7ere sensible (^ their irreparable loss; and he is stiU considered 
as the greatest and most accomplished prince of his time. 

The domestic got^emment of Edward was even more worthy 
of admiration than his foreign victories. By the prudence and 
vigour of his administration, England enjoyed a longer tisie cf 
interior peace and tranquilli^ thiun it had been blest with in any 
former period, or than it experienced for many a|;es after. J& 

S Lined tfie affections of the grcat, yet curbed thek licentiousness; 
is affiible and obliging boiaviour, lus munificence and ^nero- 
sity, inclined them to submit with pleasure to his domimon: his 
valour and conduct contributed to render them successful in 
most military enterprises ; and their wiquiet spirits, directed 
against a puUic enemy, had no leisure to breed those private 
feudB to which they were natumlly so much dis|)osed This in- 
ternal tranquillity was die chief benefit that England derived 
firom Edward's continental expediticKis: and the miseries of the 
reign of his successor made the nation f uUy sensible of the va- 
lue of die blessing. 

But before I speak of the administtution of Richard II, the 
unhappy son of the Black Prince^ I must carry forward the af- 
fairs of the German empire. At present, however, it will be 
proper to observe, that the French monarch, Charles V., whose 
prudent conduct had acquired him the surname of fF^ise^ died 
in the year 1380, while he was attempting to expel the Eng- 
lish from the few places which they still retaki&d in France^ 
and left his kingdom to a minor son of the same name» so that 
England and France were now both under the government of 
minors ; and both experienced the misfortunes of a turbulent 
and divided regency. 
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LETTER XLIL 



Of the Oerfnan Empire and its Dependencies ^Jrom the Election 
of Lends of Bavaria to the Death of Charles IF. 

WE noWf my dear Philip, approach that aera in the history 
of the German empire, when the famous constitution called the 
Golden Bull was established ; which, among other points, set- 
tled the number and the rights of the electors, as yet uncertain, 
and productive of many disorders. 

Henry VIL, as you have already seen, stfenuously laboured 
to recover the sovereignty of Italy ; but he died before he was 
able to accomplish his purpose. His* death was followed by an 
interregnum oFabout fourteen months; which w&r^ employed in 
the intrigues of Louis df Bavaria, and of Frederic the Hand- 

\^\Au ^"^^> Ayj^^ of Austria. Louis was elected by the 
A. D. i 4. nj3JQrity of the princes; but Frederic, being chosen 
and supported by a fection, disputed the empire with him. A 
furious civil war; which long desolated both Italy and Germany, 

1319 ^^ ^^ consequence of this opposition. At last the 
^" * two competitors met near Muldorff, and agreed to 

decide their important dispute by tfiirty champions, fifteen against 
fifteen. The champions accordingly engaged in presence of both 
armies^ and fought with such fury, that in a short time not on e 
of them was left alive. A general action followed, in which the 
Austrians were worsted. But this victory was not decisive. 
Frederic soon repaired his loss^ and even ravaged Bavaria. 

1322 '^^^ Bavarian assembled a powerful army, in order 
^* * * to oppose his rival ; and the batde of Vcchivis, in 
which the duke of Austria was taken prisoner, fixed the im- 
perial crown on the head of Louis V.^ • 

During the course of these struggles was fought, between the 
Swiss and Austrians, the memorame batde of Morgart ; which 
established the liberty of Switzerland; as the victory of Mara- 
thon had formetly done that of Greece; and Attic eloquence on- 
ly was wanting to render it equally famous. Sixteen hundred 
Swiss^ firom the cantons of Uri, Schwitz,andUnderwald,defeat- 
ed an army of twenty thousand Austrians, in passing the moun- 
tains near Morgart, m 1315, and drove them out of the country 
with terrible slaughter. The alliance into which these three 
cantons had entered for the term often years^ was now convert- 
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ed mto a perpetual lei^ue; and the other cantons occasionalljr 
joined in it*. 

Louis V. had no sooner humbled the duke of Austria than 
a new antagonist started up :— he had the pope to encounter. 
The reigning pontiflf at that time was John aXIL, who had 
been electedat Lyons in 13 16, by the influence of Philip the 
Long, kmg of France. John was the son of a cobler, and one 
of those men who, raised to power by chance or merit, are 
haughty in proportbn to the meanness of their birth. He had 
not hitherto, however^ interfered in the affairs of die empire ; 
but, now he set himself up as its judge and master. .^^ 

He declared the election of Louis void : he main- * * 
tained that it was the right of the sovereign pontiff to examine 
and confirm the election of emperors, and that the government, 
during a vacancy, belonged to him; and he commanded the Ba- 
varian, by virtue of h» apostolic power, to lay aside the impe^ 
rial ensigns, until he should receive permission baai the hcij 
see to re-assume them'. 

Several attempts were made by Louis to soothe the pope's 
spirit^ but in vain : the proud pontiff was inflexible, and would 
listen to no reasonable conditions. The emperor, therefore, 
jealous of die independence d[ his crown, endeavoured to 
strengthen his interest both in Italy and Germanv. He conti- 
nued the government of Milan in the family of the Viscond, who 
were rather masters thui magistrates of that city { and he con- 
ferred the government of Lucca on Castruccio Castruccani, a 
celebrated captain, whose life is pompously written by Machi- 
avel. The German princes were chiefly in his interest, and no 
less jealous than he of the dignity of the empire. 

£nraged at such firmness, pope John excommunicated and 
deposed the empeipr, and endeavoured to procure . ^nr 

the election of Charles die Fan-, king of France. ^' ^- "^^• 
But this attempt miscarried None of the German princes, 
except Leopold of Austria, came to the place appointed for an 
interview with the French monarch ; and the imprudent and 
ambitious Charles returned, chagrined and disappobted, into 
his own dominions^. 

Thus freed from a dangerous rival, Louis marched into Italy, 
in order to establish his authority in that country. . 007 

He was crowned at Milan, and afterwards at Rome; * 
where he ordered the following proclamation to be made diree 
times by an Augustine friar : *^ Is there any one ^o will de- 
^^ fend the cause of the priest of Cahors, who calls himself pope 
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• 

1328 "J^^"^'^ — And no person appearing, sentence was 
^' ' * immediately pronounced agamst his holiness. He 

was declared a heretic, deprived of all his dignities, and deli- 
vered over to the secular power, in order to suffer the punis>h- 
ment of fire; and a Neapolitan friar was created pope under the 
name of Nicholas V*. 

But Louis, iK>twithstanding this mighty parade, was soon 

obliged, like his predecessors, to quit Italy, m order to queU the 

troubles of Germany; and pope John, though a refugee on the 

banks of the Rhone, recovered his authority m Rome. The Im- 

1 '^'^o P^^^^^ ^^^^ expelled from the city; and the em- 



peror^s pope was carried to Avignon, where, with a 
rope about his neck, he publicly implored forgiveness of his 
rival, and ended ;his days in a priaon^ 

The empenn:, in the mean time, remained in peace at Mu- 
nich, having settled the affairs of Ciermany. But he still lay 
under the censures of the church, and die pope continued to 
solicit the princes of the empire to revolt from him. Louis was 
1334 preparing to assemble a general council in order to 

* * depose his holiness a second time, when the death of 

John precluded the necessity of such a measure, andrelieved the 
emperor from all dread of the spiritual thunder. This turbulent 
pope, who first invented the taxes for dispensatbns and mortal 
sins, died immensely rich. He was succeeded in die papacy by 
Benedict XIL, who seemed desirous of treading in the steps of 
his predecessor, and confirmed all the bulls which had been 
issued by John against the emperor. But Louis had now affiiirs 
of i^eater importance to engage his attention than those fulmi- 
nations. John of Luxemburg, second son of the king of Bdie- 
mia, had martied Margaret, suniamed Great- Mouth, heiress of 
Carinthia; and diat princess accusing her husband c^ impoten- 
cy, the bishop of Frisingen dissolved the marriage, and she 
espoused die margrave of Brandenburg, son oi the emperor, 
who readily consented to a match which added Tyrol dxkd Carin- 
thia to the possessions of his familjr. This marriage woduced 
a war between the houses of Bavaria and Bohemia, which last- 

1336 ^^ ^Y ^"^ y^^^^ ^"^ occasi(xied abundance of 
'^' * bloodshed ; and the parties came to an extraordi- 

nary' accoipmodation. John of Luxemburg confessed that his 
wife had reason to forsake him, renounced all claim to her, and 
ratified her marriage with the margrave of Brandenburg^. 

This affair being setded, Louis exerted all his endeavours to 
appease the domestic troubles of the empire, which were still 
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kept alive by the intrigues of the pope; and notwithstanding all 
the injuries and insults he had sustained, he made several at- 
tempts towards an accommodation with the holy see. But these 
negotiations being rendered ineffectual by the influence of 
France, the pinces of the empire, ecclesiastical as , ^og 

well as secular, assembled at Frankfort, and esta- * 
blished that famous constitution, by which it was irrevocably 
decided, ** that the imperial dignity might be conferred by a 
**' plurality of the suffrages of the electoral college, widiout the 
*' consent of the holy see; that the pope had no superiority over 
" the emperor of Germany, nor any right to approve or reject 
his election ; and that to maintain the contrary was high trea- 
son." They also refuted the absurd claim of the popes to 
the government of the empire during a vacancy; and declared; 
that this right appertained, by ancient custom, to the count 
palatine of the Rhine. 

Giermany now enjoyed for some years, what it had seldom 
known, the blessings of peace, which was again interrupted by 
the court of Avignon. Benedict XII. was succeeded . ^ . ^ 

in the papacy by Clement VI., a native of France, ^* ^" ^*^*^" 
who was so haughty and enterprising as to affirm diat his ** pre- 
decessors did not know what it was to be popes." He began 
his pcMitificate with renewing all the bulls issued against Louis; 
witn naming a vicar-general of the empire in Lombardy, and 
endeavouring to make all Italy shake off the emperor's authority. 
Louis, still desirous of an accommodation with the holy see, 
amidst all these acts of enmity, sent ambassadors to the court 
of Avignon. But the terms prescribed by the pope were so 
unreasonable, that they were rejected with disdain by a diet of 
the empire. Clement, highly incensed at this instance of disre- 
gard, fulminated new excommunications against .^j^ 
die emperor. " May the wrath of God,'' says the ^- ^' ^^*^- 
enragea pontiff in one of his bulls, <* and of St. Peter and St. 
*' Paul, crush him in this world, and in that which is to come ! 
** May the earth open and swallow him alive ; may his memory 
** perish, and all the elements be his enemies ; and may his 
^' children fall into the hands of hb adversaries, even in the 
" sight of their feriiei*!" 

Clement also issued a bull for die election of an emperor ; 
and Charles of Luxemburg, mamuve of Moravia, (afterwards 
faiown by the name of Cluudes I v .) son and heir of John, king 
ia^ having made the necessary concessions to his ho- 



Oct 1 1 1347 ^''^^^v ^^^ elected king of the Romans by a fac- 
' * tion. Loub| however, m&intained his authority 
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till his death, which ha]^)ened soon after the election of his ri- 
val; when Charles, rather by his nuHiey than his vaknir^ se- 
cured the imperial dirone. 

While these events occurred in Germany, a singular scene 
was exhibited in Italy. Nicholas Rienzi, a private citizen of 
Rome, but an eloquent, bold, enterprisbg man, and a patriot, 
seeing that city abandoned by the emperors and the popes, set 
himself up as the restorer of the Roman liberty and the Koman 
power. Proclaimed tribune by the people, and put in posses- 
sion of the Capkol, he declared all the inhabitants of Italy fiee, 
and denizens of Rome. But these convulsive struggles of long- 
expiring freedom, like many others, proved ineffectual. Rienzi, 
who styled himself ^^ the severe though merciful Deliverer of 
^* Rome, the zealous Assertor of the Liberties of Italy, and die 
'^ Lover of all Mankind," as he attempted to imitate the Grac- 
chi, met the same fate, being murdered by the patrician fac- 
tion**. 

A scene no less extraordinaiy was about this time ezhibitjed 
at Naples. The kingdoms of Na[des and Sicily still continued 
to be ruled l^ foreigners. Naples was governed t^ the boose 
of France, and Sicily by that of Arragdn. Robert (£ Anjou, son 
of Charles the Lame, though he failed in his attempt to recover 
possession of Sicily, had rendered Naples a flourishing king- 
dom. He died in 1343, and left his crown to Joan hb grand- 
daughter, who had married her cousin Andrew, brother to Lou- 
is of Anjou, king of Hungary; a match which seemed to ce- 
ment the happiness and prosper!^ of diat house, but proved die 
source of all its misfortunes. Andrew pretended to reign in his 
own right; and Joan, though but eighteen years of age, insist- 
ed diat he should only be considered as die queen's nudband. 
A Franciscan friar, called Brodier Robert, by whose advice An- 
drew was wholly governed, lighted up the mmes <tf hatred and 
discord between the royal pah*; and the Hungarians, of whom 
Andrew's court was chiefly composed, ezcitra the jealousy of 
die Neapolitans, who considerea them as barbarians. It was 
therefore resolved in a council of the queen's fovourites, diat 
Andrew should be put to death. He was accordingly straneted 
in hb wife's antichamber : and Joan married die prmce of Ta- 
rentum^ who had been publicly accused of the murder of her 
husband, and was well known to have been concerned fa that 
bloody deed. How strong a presumption of her own gaUt ! 

The king of Hungary, lamenting hb brother's fate, sdemnly 
denounced vengeance against die queen. Having repaired to 
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Rome^ he accused her, in form, before Ae tribune Rienzi ; vfho^ 
during the existence of his transhory power, beheld several 
kirtgs appealing to his tribunal, as was oustonuuy in the times 
of the ancient republic. Rienzi, however^ declined giving his 
decision ; a moderation by which he at least gave one example 
of his prudence : and Louis advanced towards Naples, carry- 
ing widi him a black standard, on which were painted the most 
striking circumstances of Andrew's murder. He ordered a 
prince of the blood, and one of the accomplices in die crime, to 
be beheaded. Joan and her husband fled mto Provence ; where 
finding herself utterly abandoned b^ her subjects, she visited 
]x>pe Clement VI., at Avignon, a city of which she was sove- 
reign, as Countess of Provence, and which she sold to that pon- 
tiff, together with its territories, for eighty thousand florins in 
gold, which, a celebrated historian tells us, were never paid. 
Here she pleaded her cause before the pope, and was acquitted. 
But perhaps the desire of possessing Avignon^ had some in^ 
fluence upon the judgment of his holmess. 

Clement's kindness did not stop here. In order to M^ge 
Louis to quit Naples, he proposed that Joan should pay him a 
sum of money : but, as ambition or avarice had no share in the 
king's enterprise, he generously replied, ** I am liot come hither 
to sell my brother's blood, but to revenge it!" and .^ .g 

as he had partly effected his purpose, he went away ^' * 
satbfied, though the kingaom of Naples was in his power*^ 
Joan recovered her dominions, only to become more wretched. 
Of her imhappy fate I shall afterwards have occasbn to speak. 
We must nowretumto theafiairs of the emperor Charles IV. 
When this prince, who was equalljr distinguished by his weA- 
ness and pride, had settled the a&irs of Germany, he went to 
receive the imperial crown at Rome, where he be- . » ^ ^ 

haved in a manner more pusillanimous than any of 
his predecessors. The ceremony was nasooner performed than 
he retired without the walls, in consequence of an agreement 
which he had made with the pope ; though the Romans came 
to offer him the government of their city, as his hereditary 
right, and entreated him to re-establish their ancient liberty. 
He told the deputies he would deliberate on the {iroposal. But, 
being apprehensive of some treach^, he retir^ in the even- 
ing, unaer pretence of going to take the diversion of hunting. 
And he afterwards ratified and confirmed many promises ex- 
torted ffom him by Clement VL, very much to the prejudice 
of the empire in Italy*'. 

11 Gior. Vffltni, lib. ui. IS Vlenrjr, tone n. Rv. W. 
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The poet Petrarch, so highly celebrated for his love-verses, 
. n cf^ wrote a letter to Clnirles upon this occasion , in wh icb 
A. D, 1 o. ^^^ found these spirited words : " You have then 
*• promised upon oath never to return to Rome ! — What shame- 
'^ ful conduct in an emperor, to be compelled by a priest to con* 
*< tent himself with the bare title of Caesar, and to exile himself 
^< for ever from the habitation of the Caesars! to be crowned 
*^ emperor, and then prohibited from reigning, or acting as head 
** of the empire'!'— What an insult upon him whoought to coib- 
^^ mand the universe, to be no longer master of himself^ and be 
** subservient to his'bwn vassalu?'^ 

This emperor seenied to have entirely renounced the poE- 
tics of his predecessors ; fbr he not only discouraged »id re- 
jected the proffers of the Ghibdines, but affected to treat tbeni 
as enemies to religion, and actually supported the GueljJis. 
By these means he procured the favour of the pope and his de- 
pendants, who flattered him with the most fulsome adulation ; 
but the Italians, in general, viewed him wi A contempt, and the 
greatest part of the towns attached to tte empire shut tfieir 
gates against him. At Cremona he was obliged to wait two 
hours without the walls before he received the answer of the 
magistrates ; who, at last, only permitted him to enter as a sim- 
ple stranger, without arms or retinue'^. 

Charles made a more respectable figure after his return to 
Germany. The number of electorates had been fixed since the 
time of Henry VIL, more by custom than by laws, but not the 
number of electors. The duke of Bavaria presumed that he had 
a right to elect as well as the count Palatine, the elder branch 
of their family ; and the younger brothers of die house of Saxo- 
ny believed themselves entitled to vote as wdt as the elder. 
The emperor resolved to settle those points, that due subordina- 
tion mi^t take place, and future elections be conducted with- 
out confusion or disorder. For this purpose he ordered a diet 
to be assembled at Nuremberg, where the famous constitu- 
tion called the Golden JBuUwzs established, in the presence 
and with the consent of all the princes, tushops, abbots, and 
the deputies of the imperial cities. 

The style of that celebrated charter partakes strongly of die 
spirit of the times. It begins with an apostrophe to Satan, an- 
ger, pride, luxuiy ; and it says, that it is necessary the number 
of electors should be seven, in order to oppose the seven mortal 
sins. It speaks of the fall of the angels, of a heavenly paradise, 
of Pompey, and of Caesar ; and it asserts, that the ^vemmeot 

1'3 De Yit SolH. lib. ii. U Bwn, toI. u.-Spond. Cootin. BatOD. vdL I 
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of Germanyis founded on the three theological virtues^ as on the 
Trinity^ The seven electors were the archbishops of Mentz, 
Cologne, and Treves, the king of Bohemia, the count Palatine, 
the ouke of Saxony, and the margrave of Brandenburg. 

The imperial dignity, which of itself then conferred litde real 
power y never showed more of that lustre which dazzles the eyes 
of the people than on the publication of this edict* The tliree 
ecclesiastical electors, all three arch-chancellors, appeared in 
the procession with the seals of the empire ; the archbishop of 
Mentz carried that of Germany^ the elector of Cologne that of 
Italy, and the archbishop of Treves that of Gaul, Uiough the 
empire now possessed nothing in Gaul, except a claim to emp- 
ty homa^ for the remains of the kbgdom of Provence and the 
principality of Dauphin£« How lime power Charles had in 
Italy, we have already seen. Besides punting to the pope all 
the lands claimed by :die holy see, he left the family of Visconti 
in the quiet possession of Milan and the whole province of 
Lombardy, which they had usurped from him, and suffered the 
Venetians to retain Padua, Vicenza, and Verona^^ I must' 
now take notice of the ceremonial. 

The duke of Luxemburg and Brabant, who represented the 
king of Bohemia, as great cup-bearer^ delivered to the emperor 
his drink, which was poured from a golden flagon into a cup of 
the same metal ; the duke of Saxonv, as grand-marshal, appear- 
ed with a sUver measure filled with oats ; the elector of Bran- 
dendurg presented the emperor and empress with water to wash 
in a goraen ewer, placed in a golden basin ; and the count Pa- 
latine served up the victuals in golden dishes, in presence of all 
thegreat officers of the empire*^. 

The latter part of the reign of Charles IV. was distinguished 
by no remarkable transaction except the sale of the imperial ju- 
risdictions in Italy ; which were alternately resumed and sold. 
Charles, who was reputed a good prince, but a weak , ^ ^g 

emperor, was succeeded in all his possessions and 
dignities by his son Wenceslaus, whom I shall afterward have 
occasion to mention. — We must now proceed to the aflbirs of 
England ; remarking by the way, tiiat Charles IV. was an en- 
courager, of learning and founded the university of Prague. 

15 BaiTfy vol. iL— S(iond.Contm. Baron, vol.?. 

16 Hcisi, iUr. ii. chap. Sr. 
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XLIII. 

History of Engkmdy from the Death qf Edward III. to the Ac- 
cession of Henry V. xoith some Account of the AJfhirs qf Scot- 
land. 

AFTER seeing England yictorious over France and Spain, 

1A77 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^" ^^' "^ ^^^ Philip, nearly stripped 
A. D. 1 J / /. ^ip^ji jj^ possessions on the continent, and lEdw9rd 

III; expiring with much less glory than had distinguished the 
more early periods of his reign. His successor, Richard 11., 
son of tfie Black Prince, was little able to recover what had been 
lost through the indisposition of his father, and the dotaee of his 
grandfather. Happy would it have been for him, ana for he 
people, if he could have ruled his own kingdom with judgment. 

Richard was certainly a weak prince ; but his weakness was 
not immediately perceived or felt by the nation. At his acces- 
sion he was a boyof eleven years of age, from whom consequent- 
ly little could be e&pected. The habits of order and obedience, 
which the nobles had acquired under the sway of the diird Ed- 
ward, still influenced them ; and the authority of Richard's 
three uncles, the dukes of Lancaster, York^ and Glocester^ suf- 
ficed to repress for a time that turbulent spirit which the great 
barons were so ready to indulge during a weak reign. The dif- 
ferent characters of those three princes rendered them also a 
counterpoise to each other ; so that there appeared no new cir- 
cumstance in the domestic situation of England which could 
endanger the public peace, or give any immediate apprehen- 
sions to the lovers of their country. 

But this flattering prospect proved delusive. Discontents and 
dissensions soon arose among all orders of men* The first tu- 
mult was of the popular kind. War had been carried on between 
France and England, after the death of Edward HI. ; but in so 
languid a manner as served only to exhaust the finances of both 
kingdoms. In order to repair die expenses of these fruitless ar- 
1381 "^2l"^c"^J^^^ English parliament found it necessary 
* to impose a poll-tax, of three groats a head, on 
every person, male and female* above fifteen years of age. The 
inequality and injustice of this tax were obvious to the meanest 
capacity ; and the rigorous manner in which it was levied made 
it yet more grievous. The great body of the people, many of 
whom were still in a state of slaveiy, became severely sensible 
of the unequal lot which fortune had assigned to them in the dis- 
tribution of her favours. They looked up to die first origin of 
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mankind from one common stock, their equal rights to liberty, 
and to all the benefits of nature. Nor did they fail to reflect on 
the tyranny of artificial distinctions^ and on the abuses which 
had arisen firom the degradation of the more considerable part 
of the species^ and the aggrandisement of a few individuals^. 

** When Adam delv'd, and Eve span, 
<* Where then waa the gentleman ?' 

'was their favourite distich : and ahhough these verses, when 
misapplied, strike at the foundation of all society, they contain 
a sentiment so flattering to the sense of primitive equality, en- 
graven in the hearts of all men, as never to be repeated without 
some degree of approbation. 

' When thediscontentsofthepopulace were thus prepared, the 
insol,ence of a tax-gatherer^ and the spirit of a Kentish black- 
smith, blew them into a flame. While the smith was at work, 
' the collector appeared, and demanded payment for his daughter. 
The father replied^ that she was below the age prescribed by 
the statute: the tax-gatherer aflirmed that she was a full-grown 
woman, and in proof of his assertion attempted an indecency, 
i^hich incensed the smith to such a degree, tnat he knocked the 
rufl&an dead with his forge-hammer. The by-standers applaud- 
ed the action, and exclaimed that it was full time for the people 
to take vengeance on their tyrants, and assert their native 
rights. They flew to arms : the flame of sedition spread from 
county to county : and before the government had the least 
intimation of the danger, the disorder had grown beyond all 
control or opposition. 

These mutinous peasants, who nearly amounted to the num- 
ber of one hundred thousand, assembled on Blackheath under 
Wat Tyler the smith (or, as some say, a tiler) and Jack Straw ; 
and sent a message to the king, who had taken refuge in the 
Tower, that they desired a conference with him. Richard pas- 
sed down the river in a barge for that purpose ; but, on ap- 
proaching the shore, he discovered such symptoms of tumult 
and insolence that he judged it prudent to return. Finding, 
however, that the Tower would be no security against the law- 
less multitudes, and afflicted at the ravages and cruelties of the 
rioters, who had broken into the city of London, plundered the 
merchants, and cut off* the heads of all the gentiemen they could 
seize; the young king found it necessary to go out aiid ask their 
demands. They required a general pardon ; the abolition of 
slavery; freedom of commerce in market-towns, without toll or 

1 Froisnrd, lib. iL— Walflmgham.— Knichtim. 
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imposts ; and a fixed rent on lands, instead of the services due by 
villanage. These requests were not unreasonable : but tbe be- 
haviour of Wat Tyler, who, in making his demands,- frequently- 
brandished his sword in a menacing manner, so incensed Wil- 
liam Wahvorth, the mayor of London, that he lifted up his 
mace, or, as others say, his spear, and gave Tyler a violent 
blow which brought him to the ground, where he was instanthr 
pierced through me body by another of the king's train* The 
mutineers, seeing their leader fall, prepared for revenge ; and 
the king and his whole companv must have perished on the 
spot, had not Richard discovered an extraordinary presence of 
mind in that extremity. He ordered his attendants to stop, ad- 
vanced alone towards the enraged multitude, and, accosting 
them withanaffiible and intrepid countenance, " What, my good 
<* people," said he, ^* is the meaning of this commotion ? Be 
*' not concerned for the loss of your leader. I am your king : 
" I will become your leader ; follow me into the field, and you 
** shall have whatever you desire.'' Overawed by the royal 
presence, they implicitly followed him : and he peaceably dis- 
missed them, after the grant of their demands*. 

This conduct of a prince who was not fifteen years of age^ 
raised great expectations in the nation ; but, in proportion as 
the king advanced in years, they gradually vanished, and his 
want of capacity, or at least of solidjudgment, appeared in eve- 
ry measure which he adopted. His first expedition was against 
1385 Scotland, into which he marched at the hea^f an 
* army of sixty thousand men. The Scots did not ven- 
ture to resist so great a force : they abandoned, without scruple, 
their rugged territory to be ravaged by the enemy, and made 
an incursion into the more fertile provinces of England, where 
they collected a rich booty. Richard, howeyer, wandered 
over a great part of the comparatively barren kingdom of 
Scotland, and led his army back into England, without taking 
vengeance on the enemy for their devastations'. His impati- 
ence to return and enjoy his usual pleasures and amusements 
over-balanced every higher consideration, and made even re- 
venge a motive too feeble to detain him. 

Richard, like most weak prinees, now resigned himself wholly 
to the direction of a favourite, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
a^oung nobleman of dissolute manners, whom he loaded witli 
Tiches, with titles, and with dignities. He first created him 
marquis of Dublin, and afterwards duke of Ireland, with a par- 
liamentary grant df the sovereignty of that kingdom for life. — 

2 FrotswMl. liv. ii.— Waliiagfaam.^Kaighton.— The gnnti, eioept thftt of p»rda«, 
verc aitei-wRrdft revoked. 3 Walsion^ftm.— Frousard. 
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The usual (and too often just) complaints against the insolence 
of favourites were soon loudly echoed and greedily received in 
all parts of England. A civil war was the consequence : the 
royalists were defeated : and Richard was obliged « o„ ' 

to resi^ the government into the hands of a coun- ^* ^* 
cil of Fourteen, appointed by the Parliament. The duke of 
Glocefeter accusing five of the king^s ministers of . ^^^ 

treasonagainstthestate, they were declared guilty; ^* ^' ^°' 
and as many of them as could be seized were executed. The 
duke of Ireland made his escape beyond sea, as did Michael 
de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, who had discharged the office of 
chancellor. Both died abroad. 

It might naturally be expected that Riclmrd, thus reduced to 
a state of slavery by his subjects, and unable to defend his ser- 
vants from the resentment of his uncles, would remain long in 
subjection, and never recover the royal power without the most 
violent struggles ; but the event proved otherwise. In the fol- 
lowing year ne was apparently reconciled to his uncles^ and 
exercised the regal authority in its full extent. 

After these domestic disturbances were composed, and the 
government restored to its natural state, there passed an inter- 
val of eight years distinguished by no remarkable event j during 
which the king brought himself into the lowest degree of per- 
sonal contempt, even while his government appeared in a great 
measure unexceptionable. Addicted to vulgar pleasures^ he 
spent his whole time in feasting and jollity ; and dissipated in 
idle show, or lavished upon favourites of no reputation, that re- 
venue which the people expected to see him employ in under- 
takings calculated for the public honour and advantage. 

The duke of Glocester soon perceived the opportunities, 
which this dissolute conduct of his nephew afforded him, of in- 
sinuating himself into the affections of the nation ; and he now 
aimed at popularity as the ladder to the throne. He seldom 
appeared at court or in the council : he never declared his opi- 
nion but to testify his disapprobation of the measures embraced 
by the king and his favourites ; and he coOrted the friendship 
of every man whom disappointment or private resentment had 
rendered an enemy to the administration. Richard, , „g- 

suspecting his ambitious views» ordered him to be * * 
airested, and carried over to Calais, where he was soon after 
murdered*. The royal vengeance fell also, though with differ- 
ent degrees of severity, on uie earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
iht supposed accomplices of the duke, and on the archbishop 
of Canterbury^ Arundel^s brother/t^o was banished. Arundel 

4Cottiim*9 Abridgmeot. 
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himself was beheaded, and Warwick H'as doomed to perpetual 
confinement in the Isle of Man'* 

1398 ^^^ destruction of the duke and die supporters 
of his party was followed by a misunderstanding 
among those noblemen who had joined in the prosecution ; and 
the duke of Hereford, in particular, went so far as to accuse 
the duke of Norfolk in parliament of having spoken *^ many 
*' slanderous words of the king.'' Norfolk denied the chai^ 
imputed wilful falsehood to Hereford, and offered to pn>ve Bis 
own innocence by duel. The challenge was accepted ; the 
time and place of the combat were appointed, and the whole 
nation seemed anxious for the event. But when the two cham- 
pions appeared in tlie field, accoutred for the fight, the king 
interposed, to prevent both the present effusion of blood and 
the future consequences of the quarrel. He stopped the duel, 
by the advice of the parliamentary commissioners appointed 
to regulate the combat ; and, by the same authority, he order- 
ed both the peers to leave the kingdom^. Hereford was ba- 
nished for ten years, and Ncxfolk for life. v 

This sentence seems to have been impartial ; but it surely 
was not equitable, as both the dukes were condemned without 
being convicted of any crime. It was also unpopular. Richard's 
conduct in this affair was considered as a mark of the pusil- 
lanimity of his temper : and the v^ eakness and fluctuation of 
his counsels, at least, appear on no occasion more evident. 
The duke of Hereford, being a man of great prudence and sdf- 
command, behaved with such humility after his condenmationi 
that the king promised to shorten the term of his exile by four 
years, and also granted him letters patent, empowering him, if 
any inheritance should accrue to him during the interval, to 
enter into immediate possession. But this nobleman, who was 
the eldest son of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, had no 
sooner left the kingdom, than Richard's jealousy of the power 
and riches of that family revived ; and he became sensible, that 
by Gloucester's death he had only removed a counterpoise to 
the Lancastrian interest, which was now even formidable to the 
sovereign. He therefore took every method to sully OxoaA the 

A. D. 1399. ""^P^^^.^'O" o*^*c duke of Hereford, and to obstruct 
* his alliances, by representing him as guilty ^ trea- 
sonable practices ; and, when the father died, he revoked his 
letters patent to the son, and took possession of the family estate'. 
These instances of rapacity and severity, and Ae circum- 
stances with which they were accompanied, dbrew upon Ricbaid 

« Walflmsham.— Part. H»t. fol. u 7 Tyrrcl, to!, lii. from tbe Becordt. 
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the general odium of the people. Hereford^ now duke of Lan- 
caster, had acquired the esteem of the public by his valour and 
abilities. He was connected with the principal nobility by blood, 
alliance, or friendship; his misfortunes added double lustre to 
his merit; all men made his case their own ; they entered into 
his resentment; and they turned their eyes towards him as the 
only person who could retrieve the lost honour of the nation, or 
reform the abuses of government. 

While the minds of men were thus disposed, Richard went 
over to quell an insurrection in Ireland, and thereby imprudent- 
ly afforded his exiled cousin an opportunity of gratifying the 
wishes of the nation. The duke, landing at Ravenspur in York- 
shire, was joined by the earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land, two of the most potent barons in England ; and the mal- 
contents in all quarters flew to arms. He solemnly declared that 
he had no other purpose in this invasion than to recover the du- 
chy of Lancaster; and he conjured his uncle, the duke of York, 
who h^d been left guardian of the kingdom, not to oppose a 
loyal and humble supplicant in the recovery of his patrimony. 
His entreaties had the desired effect. The regent embraced 
his cause ; and he quickly found himself master of England^ 

Richard no sooner received intelligence of this invasion than 
he hastened from Ireland with twenty thousand men : but he 
could not confide even in these; and he was soon almost entire- 
ly deserted. In this extremity he fled to the isle of Anglesey, 
who'e he proposed to embark for France, and there w^it the re- 
turn of his subjects to a sense of their duty. But before he had 
an opportunity of carrying this scheme into execution, the earl 
of Northumberland waited upon him from the rebellious duke, 
with the strongest professions of loyalty and submission ; and 
Richard was so credulous as to put himself in the power of his 
enemy. He was carried about in an abject manner, exposed to 
the insults of the populace ; deposed, imprisoned, and murder- 
ed*. And the duke oi Lancaster was proclaimed king, q oq 
under the name of Henry IV. ^ * 

The beginning of the reign of Henry IV., as might be expect- 
ed from the manner in which he obtained the throne, was stain- 
ed by many acts of blood and violence. The opposers of his 
title were cruelly punished ; and superstition was called in to 
swell by new crimjes the catalogue of victims. While a subject, 
Henry was believed to have strongly imbibed the principles of 
Wickliffe, a secular priest educated at Oxford, who, during the 

S He died on the 6th of Jairoarj, 1400. The Monk of Evesham my», that he was starved 
to death : but othersj among whom we may mention the anonymoas author ofa carious raa- 
nuseript in the library of the late king of Fraooe, affirm that he was killed by Eztoo and 
other ruffians with the stroke ofa battle-axe. 
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reigns of Edward III. and Richard II., preached the doctrine 
of reformation ; but finding himself possessed of the tfirone by 
so precarious a title, this politic prince thought superstition a 
necessary engine of public authority. There had hitherto been 
no penal laws enacted against heresy in England: Henry, there- 
fore, who could easily sacrifice his principles to his interest, oo- 
derstanding that the clergy called loudly for the punishment of 
the disciples of Wickliffe, whose learning and genius had in 
some measure broken the fetters of prejudice, resolved to pro- 
cure the favour of the church by the most effectual of all me- 
thods, by gratifying her vengeance on those who presumed to 
1401 ^'^P"^^ ^^^ infallibility. A law was accordingly en- 
* acted, that* any heretic who relapsed, or refused to 
abjure his opinions, should be delivered over to the secular arm 
by the bishop or his commissaries, and be committed to the 
flames by the civil magistrate, before the whole people*. This 
weapon did not long remain unemployed in the hands of the 
clergy. William Sautrft, a clergyman in London, had been con- 
demned by the convocation of Canterbury : his sentence was 
ratified by the house of peers: and the unhappy sectary suffered 
the punishment of fire, because he could not think as the church 
directed. — What a fatal prelude to future horrors^ proceeding 
from the same source ! 

But all the prudence and precaution of Henry could not 
shield him from numerous alarms. He was threatened from 
France, with an invasion, which was only prevented by the dis- 
orders in that kingdom ; and the revolution in England was 
speedily followed by an insurrection in Wales. O wen Glendour, 
or Glyndourdwy, descended from the ancient princes of that 
country, had become obnoxious on account of his attachment to 
Richard; and, Reginald, lord Grey of Ruthyn, who was closely 
connected with the new king, and who enjoyed a great fortune 
in the marches of Wales, thought the opportunity favourable 
for oppressing his neighbour, and taking possession of his estate. 
Glendour, provoked at tHe injustice, and still more at the indig- 
nity, recovered possession by the sword. Henry sent assistance 
to lord Grey ; the Welsh took part with Glendour : a tedious 
and troublesome war was kindled, which Glendour long sustain- 
ed by his valour and activity, aided by the natural strength of 
the country and the untamed spirit of the inhabitants. 

The Scots Were tempted by these disorders to make incursions 
into England ; and Henry, desirous of chastising them, con- 
ducted an army as far to the northward as Edinburgh. But 

9 3 Hen. IV. c. 7. 
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finding that the Scots would neitfier submit nor give him battle, 
he returned witibiout effecting any tiling of consequence. In the 
succeeding year, however, Archibald earl of Douglas, who, at 
the head of twelve thousand men, had made an irruption into the 
northern counties, was overtaken by the earl of Northumberland 
on his return, at Homeldon on the borders of«^ , - -^^w^ 
England, where a fierce batde ensued, and the ^^- ^*' ^^^• 
Scots were totally routed. Douglas himself was taken prison- 
er ; as were the earls of Angus, Murray, Orkney, and many 
others of the nobility and gentry***. 

When Henry received intelligence of this victory, he sent or- 
ders to the victorious earl not to ransom his prisoners ; a privi- 
lege which that nobleman regarded as his right by the laws of 
war. The king intended to detain them, that he might be able, 
by their means^ to make an advantageous peace with Scotland. 
But by this selfish policy he gave great disgust to the family of 
Percy. The impatient spirit of the earPs son Henry, comnion- 
ly known by the name of Hotspur, and the factious disposition 
of the earl of Worcester, younger brother to the powerful peer, 
inflamed his discontent ; and the disputable title of Henr}' tempt- 
ed these bold associates to seek revenge, by overturning tiiat 
throne which they had contributed to establish. The earl en- 
tered into a correspondence with Glendour : he set the earl of 
Douglas at liberty, and formed an alliance with that martial 
chiefmin. But, when war, was ready to break out, ^^^ 

he AHfis seized with a sudden illness, at Berwick ; '^* * 
and young Percy, taking the command of the troops, march- 
ed towards Shrewsbury to join Glendour. 

The king had happily a small army on foot with which he in- 
tended to act against the Scots ; and knowing the importance of 
celerity in all civil wars, he instantly hurried down, to give bat- 
tle to the rebels. He approached Percy near Shrewsbury, be- 
fore that nobleman was joined by Glendour ; and the policy of 
one leader, and impatience of the other, made them j i ^. 
hasten to a general engagement. The armies were ^ 
nearly equal in number, consisting of about twelve thousand men 
each ; and we scarcely find any battle in those ages where the 
shock was more terrible or more constant. Henry exposed hb 
jrson to all the dangers of the fight ; and the prince of Wales, 
lis gallant son, whose military achievements became afterwards 
so &mous, and who here performed his noviciate in arms, sig- 
nalised himself in a remarkable manner. Percy supported that 
renown which he had acquired in many a bloody combat ; and 
Douglas, his ancient enemy, and now his friend, still appeared 

10 Walsinghan.— Chron. Otterboonid. 
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his rival amid the horror and confusion of the fight This 
bleman performed feats of valour which are almost incredible. 
He seemed determined that the king of England should Eadl 
that day by his arm. He sought him all over the field : and as 
Henry had accoutred several officers in the royal garb, in order 
to encourage his troops, the sword of Douglas rendered that ho- 
nour fatal to many. But while the armies were ccxitending in 
this furious manner, the death of Hotspur, accomplished by an 
unknown hand^ decided the victory. The royalists prevailed, 
with the slaughter of Aree thousand of dieir foe5'^ 

The earl of Northumberland had levied a firesh army, and 
was on his march to join his son : but being opposed by the earl 
of Westmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at Shrewsbury, he 
dismissed his forces, and came with a small retinue to die img 
at York. He pretended that his sole intention in arming was to 
mediate between the parties. Heniy thought proper to admit 
die apology^ and even granted him a pardon for his offence. 
The other rebels seem to have been treated with equal lenity; 
except the earl of Worcester, lord Kinderton, and sir Richard 
Vernon; who perished by the hands of the executioner^^. 

The suppression of this rebellion did not deter Scrope, arch- 
bishop of Yoikj lord Bardolf, and Mowbray, from concerting 

1405 ^^'^^^^'^ J ^^^ ^^ scheme was discovered before it 
* * * viras ripe for execution, and the archbishop was be- 
headed. Northumberland also was concerned in these intrigues, 
1408 ^^^ niade his escape into Scotland; whence retum- 
* ing to commit new disorders, he was slain at Bram- 
bam, with lord Bardolf. The defeat of Glendour, and the sub- 
mission of the Welsh, which happened soon after, freed Henry 

1 AOQ ^^^^ ^'' ^^^ domestic enemies : and a fortunate 
A. D. i4uy. ^^^^^ ^j^j^j^ ^^ thrown the heir of the Scottish 

crown into his hands rendered him also secure on that quarter. 
Robert HI. king of Scotland, was a prince of slender capa- 
city, and extremely innocent and inoffensive in his conduct. 
But Scotland, at that time, was still less fitted than England for 
cherishing a sovereign of such a character. His brother the 
duke of Albany, a prince of a boisterous and violent disposition, 
had assumed the government of the state ; and, not satisfied 
with present authority, he entertained the criminal purpose of 
destroying the king's children, and of acquiring the crown to 
his own family. He threw into prison his nephew David, who 
there perished by hunger; and James, the brother of this prince, 
alone stood between the tyrant and the throne. Robert, aware 
of his son's danger^ resolved to send him into France : but the 



11 Chroo. Otterbouroe.— Wdiinghain. 
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vessel in which the youth embarked was taken by the English; 
and although there subsisted at that time a truce between the 
two kingdoms, Henry refused to restore him to his liberty". 
But he made ample amends for this want of generosity by be- 
stowing on James an excellent education, which afterwards 
qualified him, when he mounted the throne, to reform, in some 
measure, the rude and barbarous manners of his native country. 

The remaining part of Henry's reign was chiefly spent in re- 
gulating the affairs of his kingdom; which he at length brought 
into good order, by his valour, prudence, and address. In his 
latter years, he began to turn his eyes tdWards those bright pro- 
jects which his more fortunate son conducted so successfully 
against the French monarchy; but his declining health prevent- 
ed him from attempting to put them in execution. Afflicted for 
some years with violent fits, which deprived him for a time of 
all sensation, and threatened his existence, he was carried off* by 
oneofthemat Westminster, in the forty-seventh |lj' on 1413 
year of his age, and the. fourteenth year of his * ' 
reign'^ He was considered as a wise prince rather than a good 
man ; and yet, if we reflect on the circumstances in which he 
was involved, we can hardly conceive that a person could cany 
his ambition to the same height, and transmit a throne to his 
posterity, with less violence to humanity. 

We should now examine the affairs of France under Charles 
VI., as an introduction to the reign of Henry V. of England, 
who became sovereign of both kingdoms; but we must first 
carry forward the history of the empire and the church. 

13 Bachan. lib. x. — Sooti*cbroDieon, lib. zt. 14 Walsingham. 
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Of the German Empire andits Dependencies, from the Accession 
of fFenceslaus to the Death ofSigismund. 

THE history of the German empire, my dear Philip, be-^ 
comes always more important to us, in proportion as we ad- 
vance in the narration, though it seemed at this time to decline 
in dignity and consequence. We now approach two remark- 
able events in the history of the church ; the great schism in the 
West, and the council of Constance. 
Vol. I. 3E 
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Wenceslaus, at the age of seventeen^ succeeded his fiiAer 
. 070 Charles IV. in the government of the empire, and 
^* ^' ' on the throne of Bohemia, when the church was 
divided by one of those violent contests so disgraceful to Chris-? 
tianity* The Italians had raised to the pontificate Urban VI. 
who confirmed the election of the new emperor; and the French 
had chosen Clement VII. During this schism Wencesbus 
appointed Jadoc, marquis of Moravia, his vicar-general in Italy; 
commanding him to inquire which was the true pope, to ac- 
knowledge and protect that pontiff whom he should find to be 
canonically elected^ and to^expel by force the other, who had 
._g intruded himself into the chair. He also held a diet 
^* ^* at Nuremberg, and afterward one at Frankfort ; 

where, the affair of the popes being examined. Urban was ac- 
knowledged by the German prelates, and the princes of the 
empire engaged to protect him in the papacy^ r 

After the diet of Frankfort, the emper6r repaired to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where he resided some time, because the plague raged 
in Bohemia; and here he gave himself up to gross debauchery, 
neglecting the afiairs of the empire to such a degree, that the 
princes and towns of Germany were obliged to enter into asso- 
ciations for their mutual defence. At the same time Italy %vas 
torn in pieces by the schisni in the church. Clement, who had 
taken Rome from his rival, was expelled in his turn by the ci- 
tizens, and afterwards settled at Avignon, the former residence 
of the French pontiffs. Urban used his victory like a tyrant. 
But all priests in power, it has been said, are tyrants. The fa- 
mous Joan, queen of Naples, of whom I have spoken in a for- 
mer letter, first experienced the effects of Urban's vengeance. 

This princess, who had imprudently espoused the cause of 
Clement, had been four times married, but had no children by 
any of her husbands ; she therefore adopted Charles de Duraz- 
zo, the regular heir to her kingdom, and the only remaining de- 
scendant of the house of Anjou in Naples. But Durazzo, un- 
willing to wait for the crown till the natural death of his adop- 
1380 ^'^^ mother, associated himself with pope Urban, 
' who crowned him kin^ of Naples at Rome, on con- 
dition that he should bestow the principality of Capua on Fran- 
cis Prignano, nephew to his holiness. Urban also deposed 
Joan, and declared her guilty of heresy and high treason. 

These steps being taken, the pope and Durazzo marched to- 
wards Naples. The church plate and ecclesiastical lands were 
1382 ^^^^* *^^ order to facilitate the conquest. Joan, on 
* the other hand, was destitute both of money and 

1 Du Poy, Hist. Gen. da Scliisme, &c.— Mftiinbourg, Hist, da Grand Schisme de lt)e- 
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troops. In this extremity, she invited to her assistance Louis 
of Anjou (brother to Charles V. of France), whom she had 
adopted in the room of the ungrateful Durazzo ; but he arrived 
too late to defend his benefactress, or dispute the kingdom with 
his competitor. The pope and Durazzo entered Naples, after 
havin? defeated and taken prisoner Otho of Brunswick, the 
queen's husband. All resistance now appeared to be fruitless, 
and flight alone seemed practicable. But even in this the unfor- 
tunate Joan failed : she fell into the hands of the usurper, who 
to give some colour to his barbarity, declared himself the aven- 
ger df the murder of her first husband. Louis king of Hungary 
was consulted in regard to the fate of t^e captive queen. He 
replied, thaf she deserved to suffer the same death which she 
had inflicted on Andrew ; and Durazzo, ordered her to be smo- 
thered between two mattresses'. Thus perished the , « g^ 
famous Joan I. queen of Naples, who was cele* ^' ^' 
brated by Petrarch and Boccace : and whose lite, character, 
and catastrophe, bear a striking resemblance to those of the 
unfortunate Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland. 

In the mean time Wenceslaus continued immersed in debaur 
chery, and seemed industrious in acquiring the implacable 
hatred of his subjects by the extraordinary taxes he imposed, 
and the cruelties which he e:^ercised upon people of all ranks. 
In order to familiarise himself to blood and carnage, he de- 
scended so low as to contract an intimacy with the public 
executioner, 'whom he distinguished by the appellation of his 
gossip ; and in one of his fits of intoxication, he is said to have 
ordered his cook to be roasted alive^. 

On account of these atrocities, and of the sale of the rights 
of the empire^ both in Italy and Germany, the electors^ assem- 
bled at Laenstein on the Rhine, deposed Wences- . . _ 
laus, and raised Henry of Brunswick to the impe- ^* * 
rial dignity ; but he being basely murdered by count Waldeck 
before his coronation, they elected in his stead Rupert or Ro- 
' bert count Palatine of the Rhine. 

Wenceslaus was so litde mortified at the news of his deposi- 
tion» that he is reported to have said^ when he received the in- 
telligence, ^' I am pleased at being delivered from the burthen 
** of the empire^ because I shall have more leisure to apply my- 
*^ self to the government of my own kingdom :^' and it must be 
owned that, during the eighteen years which he afterwards 
reigned in Bohemia, his conduct was much less exceptionable. 
But although this indolent prince was so unconcerned at the 
loss of the empire, he appears to have been sensibly affected 

, Hilt, di Nap. 3 Dabrar. lib. xxiii.— ^Aontl. dc I'Emp. tome j. 
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by some of its probable consequences, though certsunly of less 
moment ; for he is said to have desired^ as a last mark of the 
fidelity of the Imperial cities, that they would send him ^^ some 
butts of their best wine*/' 

The first expedition of the new emperor was against Galeaz- 
zo Visconti, whom Wenceslaus had created dukeof Milan, and 
who, not content with this promotion, endeavoured by force of 
arms to obtain possession of Florence, Mantua, Bologna, and 
other towns ana countries. To secure these territories, and re- 
1402 cover the imperial authority in Italy, Rupert 
A. . 14U . n^j^ji^^j^g^j ijjtQ ^|,g duchy of Milan ; but Craleazzo 

was so well provided with troops and military stores, that the 
emperor was obliged to return to Germany without success*. 

. The retreat of Rupert left the field open to Galeazzo, who 
now projected nothing less than the complete conouest of Italy; 
and fortune at first seemed to second his views. He made him- 
self master of the city of Bologna, and had almost reduced 
.^^o Florence, when he was attacked by a malignant 

' ^* ' fever, which at once put an end to his life and his 

projects. As he left only one daughter, who was not of age, 
an opportunity was offered to Rupert of retrieving the affiurs 
of the empire in Italy. But the German princes were so little 
pleased with his first expedition, that they would not grant him 
supplies for a second. He therefore employed himself in ap- 
peasing the troubles of Germany, and ag^prandising his own 
electorate ; to which he added several lordships of Alsace, 
purchased of the bishop of Strasburg*. 

During the sway of this emperor, Bohemia was involved in 
disorder by the preaching of John Huss, a theologian of the 
university of Prague, who had embraced the opinions of Wick- 
liffe, and was excommunicated by the pope. The publication 
of this sentence was followed by troubles and sedition. Wen- 
ceslaus shut himself up in the fortress of Visigrade, and John 
A D 1409 ^"^^ retired to Hussenitz, the place of his birth ; 
• where he appealed from the judgment of the pope 
to the Holy Trinity, and wrote to the cardinals, offering to give 
an account of his faith, even at the hazard of fire, before the 
university of Prague, and in the presence of those who had at- 
tended his lectures and sermons^. 

The Romish church not only suffered^from these innovations, 
but also continued in a state of distraction firom the schism 
which still remained, and which the emperor attempted in vain 
to cement. Gregory XII., who was acknowledged pope in Ita- 

* ?^^* ***'"*' ^"' * Heiss, lib. ii. cHp. nxviii. 6 Darre, tocae vir. 

7 Mosheirn. Hist. Eccles. vol. iii. et. Auci. cit. in loc. 
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ly, convened a council at Aquileia, to which he invited Rupert^ 
and other Christian princes, to heal the schism. Benedict XIIL, 
who was owned in France, convoked a council at Perpignan : 
the cardinals held a similar meeting at Pisa, and the emperor 
appointed a diet for the same purpose at Frankfort ; where, af- 
ter long debates, the opinions of die assembly were divided be- 
tween the two popes. The greater part o( the archbishops, pre* 
lates, and princes, espoused the cause of the cardinals ; but the 
emperor, the archbishop of Treves, the duke of Bavaria, and 
some others, declared for Gregory^ who proposed that a council 
should be holden at Udina in Friuli, under the direction of Ru- 
perty by whose decision he promised to abide. The emperor 
therefore sent an archbishop, two bishops^ two doctors, and his 
chancellor, as ambassadors to Pisa, to pcove by learned argu* 
ments, that the cardinals ought not to depose Gregory. But 
these ambassadors finding that they could make no converts to 
their opinion^ and that the cardinals, attached to Wenceslaus^ 
would not even acknowledge their master as emperor, appealed 
from the assembly of Pisa to an oecumenical council. The car- 
dinals, however, proceeded to the deposition of the two popes, 
and raised to the apostolic chair a native of the island of dan* 
dia, who assumed the appellation of Alexander V. By thi^ 
measure the schism was increased, as three popes ruled at the 
same time^ 

Rupert died soon after this pious negotiatioT^ 1^ ,p ,.|^ 
and before he was able to settle the affairs of the ^^^^ ^^' ^*^"- 
Holy See. He was succeeded, after a disputed election, by Si- 
gismund (brother to the deposed Wenceslaus), who had pro- 
cured the Hungarian crown by a marriage with the daughter 
of king Louis. The new head of the empire was a prince of 
experience and abilities, whose first care was to heal the wounds 
of the church. For that purpose, he summoned a general coun- 
cil at Constance, with tJie concurrence of pope John XXUL, 
successor of Alexander V: 

At this, council, where Sigismund appeared in all his glory, 
were present a great number of cardinals, prelates, doctors ; 
more than a hundred sovereign princes; one hun- • ., - 

dred and eight counts ; two hundred barons ; and 
twenty-seven ambassadors from different courts; who vied with 
each other in luxury and magnificence. There were also five 
hundred players on instruments, called in those times minstrels, 
and seven hundred and eighteen courtezans, who were protect- 
ed by the magistrates^. 

In the first session, it was maintained that nothing could so ef- 

8 lil. ibM. 9 Aoniil. de I'Bmp. tome ii. 
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fectuaUy contribute to re-establish the unioii of the church as the 
resignation of the competitors for the papac]r« John, who pre* 
sidra in the council, assented to this opinion, and nromised to 
renounce his title^ if Gr^orjr and Benedict would imitate him 
in that act of self-denial. This declaration was no sooner made 
than the emperor rose from his chair, and ran and embraced die 
feet of his holiness, ap[dauding his Christian resignation. He 
li.1 5 was also solemnly thanked by the patriarch of An- 
^* ^' * tioch, in the name of die whole council. But John 
afterwards repented of this condescension ; and, by the aid of 
Frederic duke of Austria, fled from Constance m the night, 
disguised in the habit of a postillion**. 

This unexpected retreat at first disconcerted the council, 
which John declared to be dissolved in consequence of his seces- 
sion. But the members at length agreed, after many learned ar- 
guments, that a council was superior to the pope; confirmed the 
sentence of John's depositicxi; decreed that no other pope should 
be chosen without the consent of the council; and that the three 
competitors should be for ever excluded from the papacy. Find- 
ing them thus determined, John 'thought proper to yield to the 
tqrrent rather than incur the risque of worse fortune in attempt- 
ing t0 oppose it. He acquiesced in the sentence of the council, 
and renounced the pontificate. Soon after this resignation, 
Gregory sent a legate to the emperor and council to renounce 
his title in the%ame manner; but the proud Spaniard^ Peter 
de Luna, (Benedict XIIL) would not yield : he remained ob- 
stinate to the lasti^ 

The affair of JohnHuss formed the next subjectof discussion. 
That reformer had found a docile pupil and an able associate in 
Jerome of Prague, who propagated the new doctrines with great 
warmth. Both had been summoned to appear before the court 
of Rome, but refused to obey the citation. They condescended, 
however, to attend the council of Constance ; and Huss, being 
provided with a safe conduct from the emperor, resolved to de- 
fend the articles of his faith. The assembly seemed inclined to 
condemn him unheard ; but Sigismund opposed that injustice. 
He was now questioned, and accused of heresy in thirty-nine 
articles. Some of these he denied, and some he offered to sup* 
port by argument But his voice was drowned by the cianmurs 
of bigotry ; and, on refusing to abjure all the articles, he was 
declared a propagator of sedition, a hardened heretic, a discijde 
and defender of Wickliffe. He was degraded by four bishops, 
stripped of his sacerdotal habit, and clothed in a lay dress. His 
hair was cut in the f<»-m of a cross : upon his head was put a 

10 Theod. Nkm. Vit Jo. XXm. 11 Platin. db ritk Poatificiuii. 
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paper mitrei painted with the representation of three devils ; and 
he ivas delivered over to the secular judge, who candemned him 
and his writings to the flames. He submitted to his « j . ^ 
cruel fete with great firmness and resolution**. " ^ 

After the execution of John Huss, the council resumed the af- 
fair of Peter de Luna, who still refosed to quit his pretensions 
to the papacy. On this occasion Sigismund offered to solicit iii 

e^rson the mediation of Ferdinand king of Arra^n, with whom 
eter had taken refuge. On his arrival at Perpignan, he enter- 
ed into a negotiation with Benedict, the result of which was sent 
to the council, though by no means answerable to his expecta- 
tions. The obstinacy of the priest was insurmountable, and in- 
censed the emperor to such a degree, that he threatened to ob- 
tain by force that assent which could not be procured by fair 
means. Benedict, in consequence of these menaces, retired to 
Ae fortress of Paniscola, where he resolved to preserve his pon* 
tifical dip;nity to his latest breath. This unexpected flight de- 
prived him of all his partisans. The krog of Arragon, with all 
the princes and bishops of his party, sent deputies to the empe- 
ror at Narbonne ; where it was agreed, that the council should 
invite ''all the former adherents of Benedict to come to Con- 
stance^ and join their endeavours for-establishing the peace 
of the church ; and that, on their arrival, a new pope should be 
chosen". 

During the absence of Sigismund, die trial of Jerome of 
Prague engaged the attention of the council. This . . .^ 

man had repaired to Constance, to assist John Huss ^* ^* A^Ao. 
ifi making his defence ; but perceiving that he had nothing to 
hopefirom the clemency of die assembled zealots, he resolved to 
retire without delay into Bohemia. Being appehended, how- 
ever, upon the road, he was loaded with chains, and brought 
back to Constance, where, in order to avoid the punishment of 
fire, he solemnly abjured the opinions of Wickliffe and Huss. 
But, ashamed to survive his master, who had encountered death 
with so much firmness, or not deriving the advantages which 
he expected from his submission, he re-professed the same doc- 
trines ; was condemned to the flames, as a wicked apostate, 
and suffered with great fortitude^^. 

Poggio the Florentine, secretary to pope John, and one of the 
restorers of learning, who was present on this occasion, says he 
* never heard any thing that approached so nearly to the elo- 
quence of the ancient Greeks and Romans, as the speech which 
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Jerome made to the judges. <' He spoke/^ exclaims Poggio, 
*< like Socrates ; and walked to the stake with as much cheer- 
" fulness as that great philosopher drank the cup of hemlock !" 
After the return of Sigismund^^the council proceeded against 
Benedict for contumacy ; and the definitive sentence of his de- 

Iii17 po^iti<>'^ ^^s P^^'ioui^c^d* Their next care was the 
^* ^* ' ' election of a new pope ; and Otho Colonna, who 
possessed the accomplishments of a prince and the virtues of a 
prelate, was unanimously chosen on St. Martini day^ whence he 
took the name of Martin V. Never was the inauguration of 
any pontiff attended with greater pomp. He rode in procession 
to the cathedral, mounted on a white horse ; the emperor and 
the elector of Brandenburgh, on foot, leading it by the reins. A 
numerous crowd of princes, the ambassadors of all the kings, 
and the fathers of the council, closed the train. When he en- 
tered the cathedral, the triple crown was placed upon his head, 
and he returned in the same august manner^'. 

The important afiair of the schism being thus concluded, 
other points were regulated by the council, which broke up in 
its for^-fifth session. The disputes about religion, however, 
A D 141Q '^S®^ with great and redoubled violence.*" The 
* * * Hussites in I^gue were so much offended at being 
debarred from the use of the cup in the sacrament of the eucha- 
rist (contrary, as they affirmed, to the express words of our Sa- 
viour, who says, ^< Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
** and drink his blood, ye have no life in you'^), that they rais- 
ed a furious tumult, forced the town-house, and murdered the 
magistrates who were concerned in publishing the order^^. 

The news of this massacre filled the court of Wenceslaus 
with the utmost consternation, and made so strong an impres- 
sion on that pusillanimous prince, that he was seized with an 
apoplexy, of which he died m a few days. He was succeeded in 
the Bohemian royalty by his brother Sigismund, already empe- 
ror, and king of Hungary ; yet this powerful prince was several 
times defeated by Ziska, then general of the Hussites, who re- 
venged the death of their apostle by the most terrible outrages. 

A particular account of the war between the emperor and the 
Hussites would interfere with more important matters, without 
14.24 answering any valuable purpose : I shall therefore 
* only observe, that Ziska continued master of Bohe* 
mia till his death, when he ordered a drum to be made of his 
skin, which was long the symbol of victory. He was succeeded 
in the command by Procopius, sumamed the Shaven, because he 

15 Barre, tome Tii.— Annal. de I'Ernp. (ome fi. 

16 Bjr^Dii Dniriam Hussitieonu— Mosbelm. ubi Bupra^ 



h^d been a priest; who supported his party with no less valour 
than his predecessor. I^ boldly defended their _^^ 

cause in the council of Basil, where many things '^' ' 
were disputed wluch it is' c^ litde conteqpience to know ; and 
akhoug^ he wad ntaducoessful in that negotiation^ and also in a 
batde with the catholics, in which he was mortaUy wounded, 
the Hussites at length obtained a general amnesty, . . ^^ 

the confirmation of theur privilejges^ and the right ^V^* 
of using the cop in the eommuiBon ; a concession which, to 
themt was a kind of triomph^^. 

After this pacification,' the emperor enlisted the Hussites in 
his^army, and led them a^inst the Turksj who had mad; an ir- 
ruption into Hungary, and were defined widi great ..„ 
slaughter by those har^ veterans But al&ough ^* '* 
Sigismund had been so fortunate as to regain the affections of 
the Bobenmnd, ht lost it by attemptbg again to tyrannise over 
their consciences ; and his death alone saved htm from j^ ^ 
a second revpk. He nominated as his successor in the ' ' 
kingdoms^ of Hun{|^y and Bohemia, Albert, duke of Austria, 
hiS son-in-law, who was retx>gnis!ed by those states, and also 
invested with the' government of the empire* The house of 
Austris^ with the exception' of the short re^gn'of Charles VIL; 
a Bavuian prince, hae^ ever since filled die imperial throiie. 

Si^mund possessed some respectable qualities: but he was 
a narrow-minded bigot; and, contrary to the dictates of sound 
policy as well as^of humani^, wse^ guilty of the ndost detestable 
of aU tyranny, that of violence on die will. His w^ Barbara 
is said to have been a person of a more enlarged way of think- 
ing, diough not moiPe to her honour. She denied a future state, 
20M held the supreme good to consist in sensual delight. 

We must now pass from the empire to other states of the 
contiiient. 

17 Mod^dai, abl itip. 
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LETTER XLV. 

Of tlie Affairs of Poland^ Russia^ and the Scandhuwian States, 
to the Commencement of the Reign of Margaret aver the 
three northern Kingdoms. 

WHILE the German empire, under the sway of the fourth 
Heory, was convulsed with dissension by the influence and in- 
trigues of a turbulent pontiff, the intestine disorders of Poland 
were aggravated and embittered by the same arbitrary interfe- 
rence. After Ladislaus, however, had procured the sovereignty, 
the papal tyranny was less violently exercised in his dominions. 
That prince, though his natural disposition was mild and paci- 
fic, displayed his courage in some e3tpeditions against the Prus- 
sians and Pomeranians. In the latter part of his life,, he was- 
cruelly harassed by his aspiring sons; but he defeated the par- 
tisans of one of them, and reclaimed the other. He died in the 
year 1 103. The division of his territories produced a sangui- 
nary contest. Shigneus, his natural son^ was assisted on this 
occasion by the Bohemians and Saxons ; while Boleslaus pro- 
cured the aid of the Hungarians and the Russians. The latter 
prevailed in several conflicts, and at length obtained the whole 
succession. He was afterwards at war with the emperor Henry 
IV., whose army he defeated. In another war, the Russians 
were his enemies; and,, by a victory which they obtained over 
him, they are said to have hastened his death, in the year 1 139* 
Four of his sons shared his dominions: but Ladislaus, the eld- 
est, had the chief sway, under the title of duke of all Poland. 
The ambition of Christiana, the wife of this prince, soon exci- 
ted a civil war. Two of the brothers (Boleslaus and Henry) 
were driven from their territories by the duke's forces and the 
Russians; but they afterward totally defeated him ; and, when 
they had reduced Cracow, convoked a diet, by which^ in 1146, 
the ducal dignity was transferred to Boleslaus^ who gave up 
the province of Silesia to his deposed brother. The reign of the 
new duke was long, and by no means inactive. He repelled the 
attacks of the emperor Conrad III., and prevented Frederic 
Barbarossa from completing the subjugation of Poland. He 
invaded Prussia, and endeavoured to propagate Christianity 
among its idolatrous inhabitants; but his success on this occa- 
sion was very imperfect, and his troops were routed by the in- 
censed pagans. His brother Mieczlaus, who ruled after him, 
was remarkable for the chiinge of character which followed his 
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elevation to the sovereie;nty. He had hitherto appeared as an 
amiable and respectable prince; but he now became a rapacious 
and brutal tyrant. The people therefore renounced their alle- 
giance to him; and Casimir the Just became their duke, under 
whom their chief grievances were redressed, and their territo- 
ries augmented at the expense of the Russians. While his son 
Lech governed, the country waif infested by the Tartars, whose 
devastations were followed by famine and pestilence. After the 
murder of Lech, in 1227, the Tartars renewed their irruptions 
with redoubled fiiry; and intestine war, at the same time, multi- 
plied the miseries of the people. How calamitous, my dear son, 
must have been the condition of the inhabitants of the Polish 
provinces, harassed by the contests of ambitious nobles, and 
by the most ferocious of all barbarians^ 

After a long course of anarchy, or of goveKiment so irregu- 
lar and convulsed as to l)e scarcely superior to anar- - ^^ ^ 
chy, duke Premislaus assumed the Title of king of * ' 
Poland ; but, the splendour of royalty not sufficiently overawing 
seditious spirits, he was assassinated by conspirators. Ladis- 
laus the Cubit (so called from the shortness of his stature) seiz- 
ed the throne; but was deposed in 1299, for having invaded the 
rights of the clergy. Wenceslaus III., king of Bohemia, was 
then invested with the Polish sovereignty ; but he gave such 
disgust by his partiality to his countiymen, that if he had not 
died, in 1305, the adherents of Ladislaus would probably have 
expelled him. This prince- now recovered his authority, and 
reigned with great reputation. His son Casimir acquired still 
higiier fame, by extending his dominions, introducing written 
laws, restraining the t)rranny of the nobles over the peasants, 
protecting the church, and encouraging the arts*. 

On the decease of Casimir, in 1370, the crown was transferred 
to his nephew Louis king of Hungary, but not before he had 
agreed to some restrictions of authority which had not been in- 
cluded in the pacta corwenta between the nation and the princes 
of the house of Piast. Though Louis was not popular among 
the Polanders, they chose his daughter Hedwiga for his suc- 
cessor ; and her reign was distinguished by the union of Li- 
thuania with Poland, in 1386, in consequence of her marriage 
with Jagellon, sovereign of the former territory. This event 
greatly mcreased the power and the respectability of Poland. 

With regard to the Russian principality, it appears to have 
declined in powerand importance after the death of Jaroslaus or 
Yaroslaf, son of Vladimir or Wolodimir the Great, in 1054. — 

1 Matth. MkhoT. Kb. iii.— Goagnini. • 2 Matth. Mieho?. Tib. i?.— Herb, de Faltt. 
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Isiaslafy 3fin of the defunct prince, boc:e the chief 6way ; but his 
government was disturbed by the competition of his hcoCbersiy 
to whom distinct portions of territory had been j^LSsj^ed, and by 
the ambition of otf&er prbces of hiis fmnily, who wished to rub 
in different provinces^ He W9S disposs^^ssed of his soyere^gnty ; 
but recovered it by the aid of the PqlanderB : he again lost his 
power, and was a&ain investedi.with it He died in 1078, and 
was succeeded by vVosewolode or Vsevolod, who^ admyustrar 
tion was dot more memorable than iM of thp iiext prince or 
grand duke, Michael Svitopolk. V}adipMr Ih, who speeded to 
me supremacy in 1114, was ^ prince d*con6ide;r9ble mypritf and 
the endeavours of h^ son Mieczslaus, or ^leslislaf, wece exert- 
ed with some e&ct for the benefit of the st^ and Hhe iniprove* 
ment of the country. But cioiure^ts for ppwer^ and s^nguinaij 
commotions, frequently arose under these and some of tbp fol- 
lowing princes. At length, while Georjge swayed the princi- 
pality, the horrors of Tartirian devastation were added to the 
former turmoils of the state^. 

The Tartars made their first appearance in Russia about the 
year 1223 ; and their fierce ravages, and barbarous mode oC 
>varfare^ produced general consternation. In 1^7 they attadi^* 
ed the city of Vladin^irf then the Russian capital) under thecoq* 
duct of Batu, the grandson of Genghi? Kh^n; took it by stormy 
and massacred the ereatier part of the inhabitants. The gnui4 
duke George, bravely defending the place, fell with bis sword in 
his hand. Yaroslaf )t. now ais^poed the sovereignty ; and his 
son Alexander soon after distinguished himself by routing an 
army of Danish invaders on the b^iiks of the Neva, whence he 
obtained the surname of Newski, or Nefski. These pripces 
were content to govern as vassals of the khan of the Tvtars^; 
and the ignominious yoke continued, for alpngperiod, to wound 
thepride and check the power and prosperity of the Russians. 

The inhabitants of Sweden and Denipark, at this ti|i>e, were 
less rude and unpolished^ and better governed, than their Rus- 
sian neighbourSi, Of the princes who swayed the former king- 
dom for two centuries fron^ the decea^ of Alstan, in 1064| the 
most eminent may here he mentioned. Ingp IV. was a just 
and prious prince ; Siiercher ^n able governor. Eric ^. esta- 
blished Christianity in Finland^ and was an esteemed legislator. 
Charles VII., who united Gothland to the Swedish crown, was 
put to death by Canute, who afterwards rpigned with ability 
and moderation. £ric XII., sumamed the Stamiperer, acquir- 
ed popularity by his courage and wisdom* 

9 Mailer, SammJaiig Bow. Gtach. tol. i. 



After %om^ iwimportant v^iffn^ k Demnail:, ihe mieitirising 
W^demar, in 1157, pitf m wd Ip ai^ivil w^;»nd to the tyran* 
nic ^v^rnjnentof Swpyn lit, wd becm»e ^e king. He waged 
9 sAKcesisfuI w^^^kijst the VfiodaJ^i wd subdwa a gimt part 
pf Norway, but coqid 9Qt <)Qf»pbste Ifce cqa^u^ of tfaat realm. 
He died in U^^^ with the fam^ of » greiOt prioee. His fion, Car 
fiute V]L, did not «bin^ ja9 a waitior; but he waa not defieient 
in poUtical talents. W^ldi^mar 12. ei^t^nd^ hia dOfQiaiona by 
the swprd» and «na<^d wise iawfs for iim govffmmegu of the 
realm. B^ing inveigled into Qwtivity by Heiuy, count of 
Schwerin, h^ wm detained in coimneiMfit for direa yeara, and 
could not procure his liberty without the sarrcoder of sonie of 
bis Qttrman territories. His death was followed by btestin^ 
disturbances. His son Eric was murdered after a reign of eight 
years, by an inhuman brother, who fell, in his turn, by a violenf: 
de^th. The reign of Christopher I. abounded with &ction, and 
with war both foreign and intern^. Hifs son, Eric XIL, Tcigt%- 
ed twenty-sftven years, chiefly under the guidance of his mo- 
ther Margaret, a prudent and politic princess. He lost his life, 
in 1286, by the fury of conspirators. Eric the Pious was in- 
volved in a tedious war with th^ Norwegians : he was also 
embroiled with the Swedes, who had expelled the son of their 
illustrious king, Magnus II. In neither of these wars did he 
meet with great success* during Ws refgn, the crowns of Swe- 
den and Norway were united in the person of Mag- |^,Q 
nus III., a weak and dissolute prince : but he af- * ' 
terwards resigned the latter to his son Haquin, and was de- 
posed from the former sovereignty by his indignant subjects*. 

Christopher JL, king of Denmark, having violated the oath 
which he took at his coronation, was obliged by popular discon- 
tent to relinquish the throne. He recovered it in the sequel; but 
as he had not learned wisdom from adversity, he was again 
driven from it, and died of grief. After a long interregnum^ 
Waldemar III, obtained the crown ; and his reign . ^^ 

was, in some respects, not inglorious, though his * * 
character was a compound of mconsisteneies. His chief merit 
consisted in reuniting to the crown the petty principalities and 
divided jurisdictions which distracted the country. At his death, 
in 1375, the crown of Norway was again joined to that of Den- 
mark, young Olaus having pretensions to both. Thi^^prince 
dying at the age of twenty-two years, an opportunity of rojr^ 
elevation was afforded to his mother Margaret, the daughter of 
Waldemar. 

4 FoBtiuii &enim llftfuo. Hi«.«f-MQQn. 
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The talents and address of this celebrated woman raised her 
. rtoy to the Danish throne, though the election of a fe- 
^* ^* male was an extraordinary measure. Not content 

with this dignity, she aimed at the possession of the crown of 
Norway, to which, from the authority of a regent, the transition 
was easy. Albert of Mecklenburg, king of Sweden, jealous of 
the power of Margaret, resolved to invade her dominions ; but 
his principal subjects, far from supporting him in such a cause, 
offered their crown to this princess, that they might be relieved 
from his tyranny. He was defeated and made prisoner by the 
malcontents ; and, though the war was continued by his parti- 
sans, he found himself ultimately unable to withstand a torrent 
A D 1394 ^^'^^ ^^" ^^ strongly in favour of the Danish he- 
* roine, who thus became sovereign of the three 
Scandinavian realms'. 

From this survey of the transactions of the north we will now 
return to the affairs of France. 

5 PoDUD, lib. ix.— Menn. 
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History of France^ from the Death of Charles the Wtse^ to 
the Invasion of that Kingdom by Henry F. of England. 

THE death of Charles V. of France, and the youth of his 

A D 1380 ^^"' ^^^ ^^^^ kingdom in a similar situation with 
' England. Both realms were under the government 
of minors: and the jealousies between the three uncles of Charles 
VL, the dukes of Anjou, Berri, and Burgundy, distracted the 
affairs of France even more than the rivalry of the three uncles 
of Richard H. disordered those of England. But a minute de- 
tail of these distractions would be inconsistent with my present 
purpose, which is only to delineate the great line of history, and 
make you acquainted with the more remarkable events, or such 
as have had a particular influence upon government and man- 
ners. In the reign of Charles VI. no very memorable enter- 
prise was undertaKen ; and government and manners, properly 
speaking, were equally unknown. I shall, therefore, consider 
the history of France, during this distracted period, as only an 
introduction to the invasion of that kingdom by Henry V. 
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As Charles advanced in years, the factions were gradually 
composed. His uncle, the duke of Anjou^ died ; and die king^ 
assuming the reins of government, displayed symptoms of ge- 
nius and spirit which revived the drooping hopes of his country- 
men. But this promising state of affairis was of short duration, 
Charles fell suddenly into a fit of frenzy, which i^OQ 

rendered him incapable of exercising his authori- 
ty ; and although he pardy recovered from that disorder, h« 
was subject to such frequent relapses, that his Judgment was 
gradually impaired, and he became incapable or pursuing any 
steady plan of government*. 

The kiQg's first relapse is said to have been occasioned by the 
following .accident. The queen having married one of her maids 
of honour to a person of distinction, the nuptials , ^go 

were intended to be celebrated with great pomp at ' ' *^ * 
the palace of the queen-dowager, relict of Fhilip of Valois. 
Among other amusements there was to be a masquerade— -a 
circumstance which furnished five young noblemen widi the 
exravagant idea of appearing as naked savages ; and such was 
the indelicacy of the times, mat the king made one of the party. 
Their dress, contrived to sit close to their bodies, was of linen 
impregnated with resin, which, while hot, had been covered 
wi£h fur. And the secret was so well kept, that when they*ap- 
peared, they were not known ; but their whim was highly ap*- 
plauded. The duchess of Berri took hold of the king, seeing 
him robust and well made, and told him she would not let him 
eo till she knew who he was. Some of the party now began to 
dance ; when the duke of Orleans, out of levity, making a feint 
of running a lighted torch against one of the savages^ set his 
combustible habit on fire. The flame was quickly communi- 
cated to the rest ; and this scene of wanton mirth was instandy 
changed into sorrow and distress. But in the midst of their 
torments the masks cried out continually, ^* Save the king ! 
save the king V^ — ^And the duchess of Berri, suddenly recol- 
lecting that he must be the mask that stood next to her, imme- 
diately threw her robes over him, and, wrapping them close 
about him, put out the fire. One of the masks, by jumping in- 
to a cistern of water, saved his life ; the other four were so 
terribly bumed that they died in two days ; and the king was 
so much affected with the fright, that it occasioned a return of 
his disorder, which afterwarcb generally attacked him four or 
fivt times a year to the end of his life'. 

History scarcely affords anyparallel of acourtor country more 
corrupt, and more miserable, than that of this unfortimate mo- 

1 Hitt. Aaooym. de Charles VI. 2 Jqv. des Un.^H^st. Aodonym. de Charles Vf • 
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oafefeh and his Mbjodsy ki cdr^socpsiftict of hf& ktftmiiy* "Flib ad* 
rninistfation feH again into the fapan<b of the duke^ of Beiti and. 
durgondy, who deluded thef dirke oi Orl^ans^ tie kin^s bro- 
ker ondi^ pristatice of his jiioiltb, frbm any share iti the govern- 
ment and even from the shadow of authority. The ease, bovi^- 
ever, lyas very diflfarent widi reg^d W thectochess of Orleans. 
Young, beautiful^* and insimiating, she acquired such dX\ ascen- 
dant over the kii^, that she governed him at her pleasure. — 
What is yet move, eittrabrdinary, it was sh^ only that could go- 
vern hsm ; for in the time of his malady, he kneu^ nobody else, 
not even the queen. Hence it was nMvoored by the duchess of 
Bvn^gundy,^ who envied the inflmence of the yotMg^ duchess, that 
die had be^tcdied the kine; and, to heighten the odSum, it was- 
msinuated dial tile dufaeof Orleans had bewitched the qti^en'. 
That bodi were under the influmide of dnchafUhneiit is not to be 
doiibced ;; but it was odly Aatof youdi, wit, and beauty, vrtiose 
aswhivtieff so often iastinate die dusceptiUe heart, and, wfaeii 
unt^sttorinedf by principle or sentiintet, lead! k kv die dmins- of 
leose deffi^* 

On the dsadr of Phflip'duke of Burgundy, hie son John^di^- 
A. n Ti/U. P^^^' ^^ i^ttifilistratiob with the duke <^ Otlesuis^ 

aAd hoped to govern FVance as his fetfierW done. 
Propinqui^ tb the citw* pleaded infavocnr of the htt&r ; the 
former derived cons^enee feoM his superior power, the defeidi 
moth* havm^ added die county of Flandors to his fa- 
e^ten^ii^ dominkxi^. The pec^ihf were divided be^eeti 
AeseGontenKlmgrpkiceB; an^ now resuming atid^ now 

dtoppibg hfa authority, kept the viotory undecided, and pre- 
vtoniedfai^ legdar setdemoitdTdie state fi^m die find piev^- 
lenee of either {tarty. 

Butfat lengdi the dukes of Organs and Burgundy, seemblgly 
moved' by the cries^ of the natkxi, and swayed by the intoposi^ 

' rbk in oblivion^ and enter into a: league of mu^rai 
amity. They swore before the ahar to die sincerity of this 
friendship; dve priest administered the sacrament to botfi ; and 
they e3cemaiged<every pledge thatcould deemed sacred among 
men* AUmis solemn preparation^ howev^, appears to have 
been only ar cover for the basest treachery, deliberately preme- 
ditated by dib duke of Burgundy. He had hired ruffians, who 
assasshiated hb rivsd m the streets of Paris^ The audior of die 

3 Jut. dei Ursint.— ^Da Tillet— Oe Gendre. 

4 Ittb«Ib>«r B«v«fia, qtketn of Prtnee. and VvienaDm of Milin, duoheis oT Orieaos, were 
remsHMU^ htodaoiBe and aMompliik«d ; aad tlie duke ww io  hM de««e both amorom 
and ambitioQs. • «- 

9 !-« I^boorear, liv. x»Ta. - ^o n ttre»ct, ahap. laaxx. The iminler of ihe doke of Op- 
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crime was for some days unknown^ as the assassins escaped, 
and the duke endeavoured to conceal the part which he had 
taken in it ; but being detected, he embraced a resolution still 
more criminal, and more dangerous to society. He openly 
avowed and justified the action. 

This cause was brought before the parliament of Paris ; and 
that august tribunal of justice heard the harangues of the duke's 
advocate in defence of assassination, which he denominated ty- 
rannicide, without pronouncing any sentence of condemnation 
against the detestable doctrine. The same question was after- 
wards agitated before the council of Constance ; and it was with 
difficulty that a feeble decision in favour ^nhe contrary opin- 
ion was obtained from those fathers of the church, the ministers 
of the Prince of Peace* • 

But the mischievous effects of that tenet, had they been be- 
fore doubtful, appeared sufficiently from the subsequent inci- 
dents. — The commission of this crime^ which destroyed all 
trust and security, rendered the war implacable between the 
French parties, and seemed to cut off all the means of peace 
and accommodiation. The princes of the blood, combining with 
the young duke of Orleans and his brothers, made violent war 
on the duke of Burgundy ; and the unhappy king, seized some- 
times by one party, sometimes by another, transferred alternate- 
ly to each the appearance of lesal authority. The provinces 
were harassed by mutual depredations : frequent assassinations 
arose from the animosity of the several leaders ; and executions 
were ordered, without any legal trial, by pretended courts of 
judicature. 

The whole kingdom was divided into two parties^ the Bur- 

§ui(diansand the Armagnacs ; for so the adherents of the young 
uke of Orleans were called, from the count of Armagnac, fa- 
ther-in-law to that prince. The city of Paris, dbtracted bet ween 
them, but inclining more to the Burgundians, was a perpetual 
scene of blood and violence. The king and royal family were 
often detained captives in the hands of the populace : their min- 
isters were butchered or imprisoned before their eyes; and it was 
dangerous for any man, amidst these enraged factions, to mani- 
fest a strict adherence to the principles of probity and honour. 

leans ii said to have been occasioned chiefly by bis own ioaolence and licentioQSDess. (Da 
Haitian.-— Brantome.) Hating succeeded in an amoar with the duebess of Burgundy, be 
bad the effrontery to introduce her husband into a cabin furnished^ with reprcseotatiooa of 
the women he had enjoyed, among which her portrait occupied a distiogoashed place. The 
dulie of Burgundy concealed his emotion, but thirsted for revenge. 

6 Bttlay, Hist. Acad. Parisiensii, vol. t.— Mild as this censure was, pope Martin V. re- 
fused to ratify it, being afraid of displeasing the duke. The uniTersity of Paris, more just 
and less timid, boldly eondemaed the atrooious doctrine aod its author. 

Vol. I. 3 G 
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During this stene of general vidlence^ tfiere arose into some 
consideration a body of men^ usually undistinguished ki puUic 
transactions even during the most peaceful times : namely, the 
heads of the university of Paris, whose opiniotis were sometimes 
demanded, and more frequendy ofiered^ in die multiplied dis- 
putes between fhe parties. The schism, by which the church 
was at that time divided, and which occasioned fre(]uent con« 
tests in the university, had raised the professors to an unusual 
degree of importance ; Md this connexion between literature 
^tmd religion had bestowed on the former a conse<juence Which 
reason and knowledge have seldom been able to obtain among 
men. But there was another society, whose sendtnents were 
still more decisive at Paris, the fraternity of butchers ; Who, tm- 
der the direction of their ringleaders, had declared for the duke 
of Burgundy, and committed the most violent outrages against 
the opposite party. To counterbalance this power, the Ar- 
magnacs made interest wid) the fraternity of carpenters i the 
people ranged themselves on one side or the other ; and die 
fate of the capital depended on the prevalence of either iactian^. 
The advantage which might be taken of these ooirfusiofis was 
easily perceived in England ; and, according to the masdms 
which generally prevail among nations, the Court wlis ikiclitiai 
to seize so favourable an opportunity. Heniy IV., who mras 
courted by bodi the French parties, foment<Ml the quinti, by 
alternately sending assistance to each ( and Henry V., impelled 
by the vigour cf youth, and the ardoiu* of ambitioh, te^v^ to 

A D 1415 P"^*^ ^^^ advantages to a greater lengthy tnd to 
' carry war into the heart of r ranee. But before I 
speak of the success of his great enterprise, I must sfty a few 
words Of the earlier part of his reign. 

7 Bahy— JfiT. ddl Ur«m»— P. JEmH.— Heoaolt. 
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Of the Affairs of England and France, Jf^om the invasion of the 
latter Aingdom by Henry V. to the Death of Charles VL 

THJE precarious situation of Henry IV., with whose char- 
acter, my dear Philip, you are already acquainted, had so much 
infected his temper with jealousy^ that he entertained unreason- 
able suspicions with regard to the loyalty of his eldest son : and, 
during the latter years of his life, he excluded that prince from 
all share in public business. The active spirit of young Henry, 
restrained from its proper exercise, broke out in extravagances 
of every kind. The riot of pleasure, the frolic of debauchery, 
and the outrage of intoxication, filled die vacancies of a mind 
better adapted to the pursuits of ambition and the cares of go- 
vernment. Such a course of life naturally threw him amon^ 
companions very unbecoming his rank, whose irregularities^ if 
accompanied with gallantry and humour, he seconded and in- 
dulged. And he was detected in many sallies, which, to rigid 
eyes, appeared totally unworthy of his stations 

But the nation in general considered the yoimg prince widi 
more indulgence. They observed so many gleams of genero- 
sity, spirit, and magnanimity, breaking continually through the 
cloud which a wild conduct threw over his character, that they 
did not cease to hope for his amendment And the first steps 
taken by the youth, after the death of his father, confirmed the 
prepossessions entertained in his favour. He called together 
his former companions ; acquainted them with his XAtVi 

intended reformation; exhorted them to imitate his 
example ; and strictly prohibited them, until they had given 
proofs of their amendment, from appearing any more in^his pre- 
sence ; while the wise ministers of his father, who had checxed 
his riots, were received with all the marks of favour and confi- 
dence. They found that they had unknowingly been payine^ 
their court to him. The satisfaction of those who had feared 
an opposite conduct was augmented by their surprise ; so that 
the character of the young king appeared brighter than if it had 
never been shaded by any errors. 

Henry's first care was to banish, as much as possible, all par- 
ty distinctions. The instruments of the violences of the prece- 

1 WaliiDgham.— Hall.— Holhiihed. 
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ding reign, who had been advanced from their blind zeal for 
the Lancastrian interest, more than from their integrity or abi- 
lities, gave place to men of more honourable characters ; and 
virtue and talents seemed to have a spacious field, in which they 
might display themselves to advantage. One party distinction, 
however, remained, which the popularity of Henry was not able 
to suppress. The Lollards, or disciples of Wickliffe, had ex- 
tended their influence so as to become a formidable bodv which 
appeared dangerous to the church, and even to the civil power. 

The head of this sect was sir John OldcasUe, lord Cobham, 
a nobleman who had distinguished himself by his military tal- 
ents, and who had acquired the esteem both of the late and of 
the present king. His high character, and zeal for the new sect, 
pointed him out to Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, as a pro- 
per victim of ecclesiastical severity. The primate accordingly 
applied to the king for permission to indict Ic^d Cobham. The 
generous nature of Henry was averse from such sanguinary 
methods of conversion; but after trying all gentle means in vain, 
and finding that nobleman obstinate m his opinions, he gave 
full reins to priestly vengeance against the inflexible sectary. 
A n 14.14, Cobham was condemned to the flames, but made 
' his escape from the tower before the day appointed 
for his execution. Provoked by persecution, and stimukted by 
zeal, he was now incited to attempt the treasonable measures 
which were before imputed to him. The king was informed of 
his schemes : many of his followers were put to death ; and he 
himself, after a variety of distresses, was hung up by a chain as 
a traitor, and burned to death as a heretic'. 

When Henry had quelled the conspiracy of the Lollards, he 
had leisure to consider the dying injunction of his father, not 
to let the English remain long in peace, which was apt to breed 
intestine commotions, but to employ them in foreign expeditions; 
by which the prince might acquire honour, the nobility, in shar- 
ing his dangers, attach themselves to his person, and all the 
restless spirits find occupation for their inquietude. His natural 
disposition sufiiciently inclined him to follow this advice ; and 
the civil disorders of France, as you have already seen, opened 
a full career f )r his ambition. Having prepared a fleet and le- 
,^.w vied an army, he sailed from Southampton, and 
' landed in Normandy with six thousand men at 
arms, and twenty-four thousand foot, chiefly archers'. 

The invaders immediatelv invested Harfleur, which was taken 
after a siege of five weeks. The fatigue of the siege, however, 
and the unusual heat of the season, had so much wasted and en- 

8 Walsingham. — Holinsliei]. 3 Chron. de Monstrelet. 
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feebled the English army, that Henry could enter on no other 
enterprise ; and he even sent back a considerable part of his 
force to England. Fourteen thousand men at arms, and forty 
thousand foot, were already assembled in Normandy under the 
constable d' Albert; a force, rightly managed, suiEcient either to 
trample down the English in me open field, or to harass and re- 
duce to nothing their small body, before they could finish a long 
or difficult march. Henry, therefore, prudently offered to sa- 
crifice his conquest of Hai£eur for a safe passage to Calais; but 
his proposal being rejected by the French court, he determined 
to make his way by valour and policy through all the opposition 
of the enemy. And that hie might not discourage his troops by 
the appearance of flight, or expose them to those hazards which 
naturally attend precipitate marches, he made slow and deli- 
berate journeys^. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, h^ was continually haras- 
sed on his march by flying parties of the enemy ; and when he 
approached the Somme, ne saw bodies of men on the opposite 
bank ready to obstruct his {passage. His provisions were cut 
off; his soldiers languished under sickness and fatigue ; and his 
situation seemed altogether desperate. In this extremity, he 
was so fortunate as to seize an unguarded ford, over which he 
safely carried his army, and bent his march towards Calais. 
But he was still exposed to great and imminent danger from 
the French army, (h^wn up in the plains of Azincour, or Agin- 
court, and posted in such a manner that it was impossible for 
him to proceed on his march without coming to an engagement. 

Nothing in appearance could be more unequal than the battle, 
upon which the safety and fortune of Henry now depended. The 
English army consisted of little more than one half of the num- 
ber which had disembarked at Harfleur : and the troops labour- 
ed under every discouragement and necessity. The French host, 
at this time, exceeded sixty -five thousand men, headed by the 
dauphin and all the princes of the blood, and plentifully suppli- 
ed with provisions. Henry's situation resembled that of Edward 
HI. at Cressy, and of the Black Prince at Poictiers ; and the 
memory of the great victories obtained on those occasions in- 
spired the English with courage, and made them hope for a like 
oeliverance from their present difficulties. The king also ob- 
served the same prudent conduct which had been followed by 
those illustrious commanders* He drew up his army on a nar- 
row ground, between two woods, which guarded each flank ; 
and in that posture he patiendy waited the attack of the enem^. 

Had the French general been able to reason justly on the cif- 

4 Le Laboareur.— Walsinghara. 
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cuflEiBtiiiic^s of Ae two armiesi, or to profit by post experience, 
be would htvc declined n combat, and have wailed till oeces^tj 
had oUiged the English to advance, and reliiiqai9h the advan- 
tages of their situation ; but the impetuous valour of the French 
nobflity , and a vain confidence in superic^ numbers, made him 
hazard an action, which proved the source of ii^ite calamities 
Oct 25 ^ ^^ country. The French archers on horseback, 
* and the men at arms, advanced precipitately oo die 
English archers, who had fixed palisades in their finont to break 
the rnipressjon of the enemy, and who safely frfied *hem, ftom 
behind that defence, with a shower of arrows that noAiog could 
resist* The clayey soil, moistened by ram, proved anorasr ob- 
struction to the force of the French cavalry. The wounded men 
and horses discomposed their ranks ; the narrow compass in 
which they were pent prevented them from recovering any or- 
der { the whole army was a scene of confusion, terror, and dis- 
may ; when Henry, perceiving his advantage, ordered Ifae Eng- 
lish archem, who were light and unencumbared, to advance upon 
die eiufimy , md seize the moment of victory. They acoordfaigly 
fdl wkh their batde-axes upon die French, who were now inca- 
pd^ of either fiying or derending themselves, and hewed them 
in pieces without obstruction* Ssoonded by the men at arms, 
who also pushed on ac^ainst the enemy, they oovered die fidd 
with the kitted, wounoed, dismouniied, and overthrown. Kvesry 
appearance of qiposkion being now ova*, the English had leK 
sure to make prisoners ; but havingadvaneed to tM t>pen plain, 
they there saw die remains of the French rear-guard, who sdll 
maintained the fiorm of a line of battle. At the same time they 
heard an alaim fit)m bdiind. Soatie ger^lemen of Picardty, hav- 
kjtg qoUected sbout six hundred peasants, had fallen upon the 
£nglishbaggage,and were doing execution on the unarmedfid- 
lo^vers crf'the canip^ who fled before them. On this alarm Henry 
began to entertain apprehensions from his prisoners, and he 
thou^t it necessary to issue general ocders for putting diem to 
death ; but, discovering the truth, he stopped the slai^ter, and 
a great number of the captives were saved^ 

Tew victories were ever more honourable or more complete 
than thb of Azincour. While the loss of the English did not 
exceed one thousand men, that of the French was enormous. 
The constable d' Albert and seven princes of the Uood were slaki: 
five princes were taken prisoners, with finirteen thousand per- 
sons of different ranks ; and above ten diousand Frenchmen 
IM^ere left dead on the fiekl of batde*. This sigiud victory, how- 
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ever, was fdore ofitentatious than useful to the conquerors. 
Henry was obliged to return to England^ in order to raise a 
ftesh supply of m^n and ifioney; and he found it eatpedient to 
agree to a cessation of hostilities. 

In the mean time France was exposed to aU die furies of civil 
war ; and die sev^ Parties became every day more enraged 
against each other. The duke of Bufgundy^ who had been 
worsted by his antagonists^ attempted to te-instate himself in 
the possession of the government, as well as of the person of 
the king; and some quarrels in the royal ftmily enabled him to 
carry his scheme into execudon. Louis Boi$*Bowdon, favourite 
to queen Isabella^ after the death of the elder duke of OrMans, 
havinr been accused by the count d'Armagnac of a commerce 
of gallantry with that princess, had been put to the torture, and 
afterwards difown into the Sekie^ in consequence of his forced 
but indiscreet confession. The queen herself was sent . . . ^ 
to Tours, and confined under a guard. After suifer- ^* ^* A4i0. 
ing these multiplied insults, she no longer scrupled to enter into 
a qorrespondence with the duke of But^undy, though hitherto 
an enemy to that prince; and as her son Charies, the dauphin, 
was entirely goveified by the faction of Armagnac, she extended 
ber animosity even to him, and sought his destruction with the 
most unrelenting hatred'. She had soon an opportutiity <£, ren- 
dering her unnatural purpose in some measure efibctual. 

The duke of Burgundy over-ran France at the head of a 

freat army of Flemings, and relieved the <|ueen from ht»r con- 
nemetit. At the same time his partisans raised a commotion in 
Paris \ the person of die king was seized $ the cbu- . . , ^ 

phin made his escape with difficulty; great numbers ^' ^" *^^^* 
of the Armagnac faction were muraered ; the count himself, 
and many persons of note^ were confined ; and die populace, 
deeming the course di public justice too dilatory, broke open 
the prbons, and put to death that nobleman and his friends*. 
While France was thus torn by ch^il dissensions, Henrjr, fa». 
ving a^in invaded die country^ met with great success m the 
reduction of the towns of Normandy. When the pope^s legate 
attempted to incline him towards peace, he replied, ** Do you 
<< not see that God has led t»e hither as by the hand ? France 
<* has no sovemign : I have just pretensions to that kingdom : 
<^ every thing hera is in the utttiost confusion : no one thmks of 
<< resisting me. Can I have a more sensible proof, that the being 
<> who disposes of empires has determined to pvit the crown (^ 
*' France upon my headT'*^Such has ever been die language 
of force, to which weakness, crawling in die dust, has too often 
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listened with an air of credulity. Hence conquerors while alive, 
have been considered as the sons of gods and the delegates of 
Heaven ; and^ after being consigned to that earth which they 
had desolated, have themselves been exalted into divinities. 

But although Henry seemed so fully assured of the conquest 
of France, he was induced by prudential motives to negotiate 
with his enemies. He made at the sanie time oflfers of peace to 
both the French parties ; to the queen and the duke of Burgun- 
dy, on the one hand, who, having possession of the king's per- 
son, carried the appearance of legal authority; and to the dau- 
phin, on the other, who, being the rightful heir of the monarchy, 
was adhered to by all men who paid any regard to the true in- 
l/tlP ^^''^^^ ^f ^^'^ country. These two parties also 
^* ^\ • carried on a continual negotiation with each other; 
and all things seemed settled to their mutual satisfaction, when 
the duke of Burgundy was murdered by the dauphin's party, 
during an interview at Montereau*®. 

In consequence of this act of barbarity, and the progress of 
Henry's arms, the queen, and the new duke of Burgundy, 
breathing vengeance for the murder cS his father, w oi i aqo 
concluded the famous treaty of Troyes, by which / > * • 
the crown of France was. transferred to the house of Lancaster. 
The principal articles were, that the king of England should 
espouse the princess Catharine ; that her father should enjoy for 
life the title and dignity of king of France ; that Henry should 
be declared heir cf the monarchy, and be intrusted with Ae im- 
mediate administration of the government ; that all the princes, 
peers, vassals, and communities of France, should swear, that 
they would adhere to the future succession of Henry, and pay 
him present obedience as regent ; and that this prince should 
unite his arms to tho^e of the French king and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, in order to subdue the adherents of Charles iht pretend- 
ed dsiuphin^^. 

Henry now espoused the French princess ; conducted his 
father-in-law to Paris; put himself in possession of that capital; 
and obtained from the parliament and the three estates a ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of Troyes. He supported the duke of Bur- 
gundy in procuring a sentence against the murder of his father; 
and he turned his arms with success against the partisans of the 

A n 1421 ^^P^^"^ 5 ^'^^» ^ ^^^" ^s ^^ heard of the late trea- 
* ty, assumed the style and authority of Regent, and 
appealed to God and his sword for the maintenance of his title. 
But, notwithstanding the bravery and fidelity of his officers, 
young Charles saw himself unequal to his enemies in the field : 

10 Monstrelet.— Elmham. 11 Rymer, toI. U.^Momtrater. 
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and found it necessary to temporise, and avoid all hazardous 
actions, with a rival who had acouired so manifest a superiority. 

To crown the prosperity of Henry^ his queen was delivered 
of a son, who was called by his father's name, and whose birth 
M^as celebrated by rejoicings no less pompous (if less sincere) at 
Paris than in London. The infant prince was regarded as the 
fortunate heir of both monarchies* But the glory of Henry, 
when near its height, was suddenly restrained by the hand of 
nature, and all his towering projects vanished into air. He was 
seized with a malady whicn the surgeons of that age wanted 
skill to treat with judgment, namely, a fistula, which proved 
anortal. When he found his end approaching, he sent for his 
brother, the duke of Bedford, the earl of Warwick, and other 
noblemen whom he had honoured with his confi- * „ , i j^oo 
dence. To them he delivered, in creat compo- "S* > 
sure, his last will with regard to Ae government of his king- 
dom and family. He left the regency of France to the duke of 
Bedford ; that of England to his younger brother the duke of 
Glocester ; and the care of his son to the earl of Warwick^^ 

Henry V. possessed many eminent virtues, and his abilities 
were equally conspicuous in the cabinet and the field. The bold- 
ness of his plans was no less remarkable than his personal va- 
lour in carrying them into execution. He had the talent of at- 
taching his friends by afiability, and of gaining his enemies by 
address and clemency. His exterior figure and deportment 
were engaging ; his stature exceeded the middle size ; his coun- 
tenance was beautiful, his form well-proportioned, and he ex- 
celled in all warlike and manly exercises. 

In less than two months after Henry's death, Charles VI. 
terminated his unhappy life. He had for many years q^ qo 
possessed only the shadow of royalty ; yet was this 
mere appearance of considerable advantage to the English : 
it divided the duty and affections of the French between the 
king and the dauphin, who was now crowned at Poictiers un^ 
der the name of Charles VII., Rheims (the usual place of such 
ceremony) being then in the hands of his enemies. 

Henry's widow, soon after his death, married Sir Owen Tu- 
dor, a gentleman of Wales, said to be descended from the an* 
cient princes of that country. She bore him two sons ; the el- 
der Of whom was created earl of Richmond, the younger earl 
of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, first raised to distinction 
by this alliance, afterwards mounted, as we shall have occasion 
to see, the throne of England. 

IS Rymer. 
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LETTER XLVm. 

Continuation of the History of France and England, Jrom the 
Accession of Charles Vtl. to the Expulsion of the English 
from their Continental Territories^ in 1453i 

IN considering, with a superficial eye, the state of affiiirs 
between France ana England at the accession of Charles VII., 
every advantage seems to lie on the side of the latter kingdom; 
and the total expulsion of Charles appears an event which mig^t 
naturally be expected from the supenor power of hiscompetiton 
Henry VI. was indeed a mere infant ; but the duke of Bedford, 
the most accomplished prince of his age, was entrusted* with 
the administration. And the experience, prudence, valour, and 
generosity, of the regent, qualified him for his hi^h office, and 
enabled him both to maintain union among lus friends, and to 
gain the confidence of his enemies. But Charles, notwithstand* 
mg the present inferiority of his power, possessed some advan- 
tages which promised him success. As he was the lawful heir 
of the monarchy, all Frenchmen, who knew the interests or de- 
sired the independence of their native country, turned their eyes 
tcPwards him as its sole resource ; and Charles himself was of a 
character well calculated to become the object of these benevo- 
lent sentiments. He was a prince of the most friendly and be- 
nign disposidon ; of easy and famUiar manners ; and of a just 
and sound, though not a very vigorous understanding. Sincere, 
generous, affable, he engaged from affection the services of his 
followers, even while his low fortune might have made it their 
interest to desert him ; and the lenity of his temper could par- 
don those sallies of discontent to which princes m his situation 
are naturally exposed. The love of pleasure often seduced him 
into indolence ; but, amid all his irregularities, the goodness of 
his heart still shone forth : and by exerting, at intervals, his 
courage and activity, he proved that his general remissness 
proceeded neither from tlie want of ambition, nor from a de* 
ficiency of personal valour*. 

Sensible of these advantages on the side of Charles, the duke 
of Bedford took care to strengthen the English interest by fresh 
1423 alliances with the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne; 
* and observing the ardour of tne Scots to serve in 
France, where Charles treated them with great honour and dis- 
tinction, he persuaded the English council to release James, the 
heir of the crown, from his long cdptivity, and to connect him 
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with England, by marrying him to a grand-daughter of John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. The alliance was ac- • .^^ 

cordinglyformed: James was restored to the throne ^* ^' 
of his ancestors ; and proved one of the most illustrious princes 
that ever swayed the Scottish sceptre. His affections inclined 
to the party of France; but the English had never reason, while 
he reigned, to complain of any breach of the neutrality by Scot- 
land. He was murdered by his traitorous kinsman the earl of 
Athol, ifi 1437. 

Bedford, however, was not so much employed in negotiation 
as to neglect the operations of war. He reduced almost every 
ford-ess on this side of the Loire ; and the battle of Vemeuil, in 
which the French 9jsA Scots were defeated, threatened Charles 
with the total loss of his kingdom, when a succession of re- 
markable circumstances saved him on the brink of ruin, and 
disappointed the confident hopes of the English. 

Instead of taking every possible advantage of the victory gain- 
^ at Verneuil, or those which he wished, and could not fail to 
see, the duke was obliged to repEiir to England^ in order to com- 
pose some dissensicxis among the ministry, and to endeavour to 
moderate the measures of the duke of Glocester, who had incon- 
siderately kindled a war in the Low Countries, and carried thi- 
ther the troops destined for the reinforcement of the .^^- 
English army in France, Theaffectwnsoftheduke ^* ^' ^^"^^^ 
of Burgundy were alienated, and his forces diverted by the same 
war. The diike of Bretagne returned to his alle- , -g- 
glance under Charles. The French had leisure to * * 
recollect themselves,andgained some inconsiderable advantages* 
But the regent^ soon after his return, retrieved the ^.^y 
reputation of the En^ish arms^ by humbling the * * 
Breton duke, and resolved on an under^king which he hoped 
would prepare the way for the final conquest of France. 

The city of Orleans was so situated between the provinces of 
Henry and Charles, that it opened an easy entrance to either, 
and as the duke of Bedford intended to make a great effort for 
penetrating into the south of France, it was necessary to begin 
with die siege of this pkice, now become the most important in 
the kingdom. The French king used every expe- ^ ^ t .^o 

J- ^^ ^ 1 ^L '^ '^u ° • J *^- A. D« 1428. 

dient to supply the city with a garrison and provi- 
sions, and the English left no method unemployed for reducing 
it. The eyes of dl Europe were turned towards this scene of 
action, where it was reasonably supposed the French were to 
make tlieir last stand br maintainmg the independence of their 
monarchy and die rights of their sovereign. After numberless 
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feats of ralour, performed both by the besiegers and the besiege 
ed, the attack was so vigorously pushed by the English, al- 
though die duke of Burgundy had withdrawn his troops in dis- 
gust, that Charles gave over the city for lost, and even enter- 
tained dioughts of retiring into Languedoc or Dauphine with 
the remains of his force^. 

But it was forunate for that gay prince, who lay entirely under 
the dommion of the softer sex, that the women whom be con- 
sulted on this occasion had the spirit to support his sinking re- 
1 429 solution. Mary of Anjou, his queen, a princess of 
A. D. 14 . great meritand prudence, vehemently opposed such 
a measure, which she foresaw would discourage all his parti- 
sans, and serve as a general signal for deserting a prince who 
seemed himself to despair of success. His mistress, the fair Ag- 
nes Sorel, who lived in perfect amity with the queen, seconded 
all her remonstrances, and threatened, if hethuspusillanimously 
threw away the sceptre of France, that she would seek in the 
court of England a fortune more correspondent to her wishes. 
Love was able to rouse, in the breast oi Charles, that courage 
which ambition had failed to excite. He resolved to dispute 
every inch of ground with an imperious enemy ; to perish with 
honour, in the midst of his friends, rather than yield ingldri- 
ously to his Ul fortune^. And this resolution was no sooner 
formed than relief was unexpectedly brought to him by anodier 
female of a very different character. 

In the village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, on the borders 
of Lorraiii, lived a girl whose name was Joan d'Arc ; who had 
filled the humble station of servant at an inn, and in that capa- 
city had taken care of horses, and performed other offices which 
usually fall to the share of men. Inflamed by the frequent men- 
tion of the rencounters, at the siege of Orleans, and affected widi 
the distresses of her country, particularly with those of the youth- 
ful monarch, whose gallantry made him the idol <^ the whole 
sex, she was seized with a wild desire of procuring relief for her 
sovereign. Her inexperienced mind, working day and night on 
this favourite object^ mistook the impulses of passion for hea- 
venly inspirations ; and she fancied diat she saw visions, and 
heard voices exhorting her to re-establish the throne of France, 
and expel the foreign mvaders. Having an uncommcm intrepi- 
dity of spirt, she overlooked all the dangers which might attend 
her in such a path; and the idea of her divine mission dispelled 
the bashfulness so natural to her sex, her years, and her low 
condition. She went to Vaucouleurs, procured admission to 
Baudricourt the governor, and informed him of her inspiratiooa 
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and intentions. Baudricourt observed something extraordinary 
in the maid^ or saw the use that might be made of such an en- 
gine, and sent her to the French court at Chinon^ 

Joan was no sooner introduced to the king than she offered, 
in the name of Heaven, to raise tlie siege of Orleans, and con-^ 
duct him to Rheims, to be there crowned and anointed: and she 
demanded^ as the instrument of her future victories, a particular 
sword which was kept in the church of St. Catharine de Fier- 
bois. The more the kine and his ministers were determined to 
give way to the illusion^ me more they pretended to be doubtful 
and scrupulous. Grave and learned divines were ordered to 
examine Joan's mission ; and they pronounced it divine and su- 
pernatural. The parliament also attested her inspirations ; and 
a jury of matrons declared her an unspotted, virgin. Her re* 
quests were now mnted. She was armed cap-a-pie, mounted 
on horseback, and shown to the people in that martial array.-— 
Her dexterity in managing her steed, though acquired in her 
former station, was regarded as a fresh poof of her mission ; 
her former occupation was even denied; she was converted into 
a shepherdess, an employment more agreeable to the imagina- 
tion than that <^an hostler- wench. Some years were subtract- 
ed from her age, in order to excite still greater admiration ; and 
she was received with the loudest acclamations by persons of 
all ranks. A ray of hope began to break through that cloud of 
despair in which the mmds of men were involved. Heaven had 
now declared itself in favour of France, and laid bare its out- 
stretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. 

The English at first affected to speak with derision of the 
Maid and her heavenly commission ; but their imagination was 
secretly struck with the strong persuasion which prevailed 
around them. They found their courage daunted by degrees, 
and thence began to infer a divine vengeance hanging over 
them. A silent astonishment reigned among those troops, for- 
merly so elate with victory, and so fierce for the combat. The 
maid entered the city of Orleans at the head of a convoy, arrayed 
in her military garb, and displaying her consecrated standard. 
She was received as a celestial deliverer by the garrison and in- 
habitants ; and by the instructions of Count Dunois, commonly 
called the Bastard of Orleans, who commanded in the ^ g 
place, she actually obliged the English to raise the ^ ' 
siege of that city, after driving them from their entrenchments, 
and defeating them in several desperate attacks'. 

This success was one part of the maid's promise to Charles; 
the crowning him at Rheims was the other ; and she now vehe- 
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mendy insisted, diat be should set out immediately on that jour- 
ney. A few weeks before, such a proposal would have appear- 
ed altogether extravagant. Rheims was then in the power of 
victorious enemies ; me whole road that led to it was occupied 
bly their troops ; and no imagination could have been so san- 
guine as to hope that such an attempt could be carried into ex- 
ecution. But as things had now taken a turn, and it was ex- 
tremely the interest of the king of France to maintain the belief 
of something extraordinary and divine in these events, he re- 
solved to follow the exhortations of his warlike prophetess, and 
avail himself of the present consternation of the English. He 
accordingly set out for Rheims, at the head of twelve thousand 
men, and scarcely perceived, as he passed along, that he was 
marching tbrouen an enemy's country. Every place opened its 
gates to him : luieims sent him its keys ; and the ceremony of 
his inauguration was performed with the holy oil, whidi a pi- 
geon is said to have brought from heaven to Clovis, on the first 
establishment of the French monarchy*. 

Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became more respecta- 
ble in the eyes of all his subjects; and he seemed to derive from 
a heavenly commission, a new title to their allegiance. Many 
places submitted to him immediately after his coronation ; and 
the whole nation seemed disposed to give him the most zealous 
testimonies of duty and affection. 

The duke of Bedford, in this dangerous crisis, employed 
every resource which fortune had yet left him. He acted with 
such prudence and address as to renew his alliance with the 
duke of Burgundy, who had been long wavering in his fidelity. 
He seemed present every where, by his vigilance and foresight; 
and although his supplies from England were very inconsidera- 
ble, he attempted to restcM'e the courage of his troops by boldly 
advancing to face the enemy. But he chose his posts with so 
much caution as always to decline a combat, and to render it 
impossible for the French king to attack him. He still attended 
that prince in all his movements, covered his own towns and 
garrisons, and kept himself in a posture to reap advantage from 
every imprudent act or false step of the enemy. He also endea- 
voured to revive the declining state of his affairs, by brin^g 
over the young king of England, and having him crowned and 
anointed at Paris. All the vassals of the crown who lived with- 
in the provinces possessed by the English^ agam swore allegi- 
ance, and did homage to Henry VF. But this ceremony was 
cold and insipid, in comparison of the coronation of Charles at 
Rheims ; and the duke of Bedford expected greater advantage 
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from an incident which put into his hands die audior of all his 
misfortunes. 

Xhe Maid oH Orleans declared, after the coronation of Charles, 
that her mission was accomplished, and expressed her inclina* 
tion to retire to the occupations and course of life which became 
her sex. But Dunois, sensible of Ae important benefit which 
might still be derived from her presence in the army, exhorted 
her to persevere till the final expulsion of the English. In pur*- 
suance of this advice she threw herself into the iaaq 

town of Compeigne^ at that time besieged by the ' * 
duke of Burgunc^, assisted by die earls of Arundel andSufiblk. 
The defenders on her appearance believed themselves invinci- 
ble. But their joy was cS short duration. The Maid was taken 
prisoner in a sally; and the duke of Bedford, resolved upon her 
ruin, ordered her to be tried by an ecclesiastical court for sor- 
cery, impiety, and iddatry. She was found guilty, by her ig* 
norant or iniouitous judges, of these crimes, aggravated by the 
deep stain of heresy ; her revelations were declared to be inven- 
tions of the devil to delude the people : and this admirable he- 
roine was cruelly consigned to tike flames, thus ^X' . j. 1 431 
piating by the punishment of fire the signal services 
which she had rendered to her prince and her native country*. 

The English affairs, however, instead of being advanced by 
this act of cruelty, daily declined. The great abilities of the 
regent were insufficient to repress the strong inclination which 
had seized the French for returning under the obedience of their 
rightful sovereign. The duke of Burgundy deserted die Eng- 
li^ interest, and formed an alliance with the t^ i^<i/c 
French king ; the duke of Bedford died soon ^- ^* ^^^^• 
after ; and the violent factions which prevailed in the court of 
England, between the duke of Glocester and cardinal Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester, prevented the nation from taking proper 
measures for repairing these signal losses. 

The feeble character of young Henry was now fully known in 
the court, and was no longer ambiguous to either faction. Of 
the most inofiensive and simple manners, but of the most slender 
capacity, he was fitted, both by the softness of his temper, and 
the weakness of his understandings to be perpetually governed 
by tliose who surrounded him ; and it was easy to foresee that 
his reign would resemble a perpetual minority. When he reach- 
ed the age of manhood, it was natural to think of choosing a 
queen for him; and the leaders of each party naturally wished 
to make him receive one from their hand, as it was probable 
that this circumstance would decide for ever the victory oetween 

8 Poljd. Virg. ^Moiiftrel«t. 
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them. The cardinal proved successful ; and Henry was coa- 
1M4. ^^^^^ ^^ Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Rene, 
A. D. 144 . ^j|.^|jy. j^jjjg Qf Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem, des- 
cended from a count of Anjou, who had left these magnificoit 
titles to his posterity, without any real power or possessions in 
those kingdoms. She was the most accomplished princess of 
that a^ TOth in body and mind, and seemed to possess those 

gualities which would enable her to acquire an ascendant over 
[enry, and to supply all his defects and weaknesses. The trea- 
1 AJJi ^ marriage was ratified in England ; and Mar- 
^' ^ * g^jctj ^^ her arrival, connected herself with the 

cardinal and nis party; who, fortified by her powerful patron- 
age, resolved on tht final ruin of the duke of Glocester®. 

This generous princey worsted in all court intrigues, for 
which his temper was not suited, but possessing in an eminent 
degree the favour of the public, had already received from his 
rivals a cruel mortification, which it was impossible a person of 
his spirit could ever forgive, although he had hitherto borne it 
without violating public peace. His duchess, the daughter of 
Reginald lord Cobham, had been accused of the crime of witch- 
craft ; and it was pretended that there was found in her posses- 
sion a waxen figure of the king, which she and her associates 
(Bolinsbroke, a pries^ and a reputed witch named Jourdemain) 
melted in a magical manner bdow a slow fire, with an intention 
of making Hemy's force and v^ur waste away by the like in- 
sensible degrees. The nature <» this crime, as the philosophic 
Hume ingeniously observes, so opposite to all common sense, 
seems always to exempt the accusers from observing the rules of 
common sense in their evidence. The prisoners were pronounced 
guilty: the duchess was condemned to do public penance, and to 
suffer perpetual imprisonment ; and her supposed accomplices 
were executed. But the people, contrary to their usual practice 
on such marvellous trials, acquitted the unhappy sufferers, and 
ascribed these violent proceedings solely to the malice q£ die 
duke's enemies. The queen and the cardinal therefore thought 
it necessaiy to destroy a n^an whose popularity made him dan- 

ferous, and whose resentment they had so much cause to appre- 
end. He was accused of treason, and thrown into prison, 

A D. 1447 ^^^^^ ^® ^'^s ^^^'^ ^^^^ found dead in bed ; and 
* although his bodv bore no marks of outward vio- 
lence, no one doubted of his having fallen a victim to the ven- 
geance of his enemies^o. 

While England was dius a prey to faction, the king of France 
employed himself, with great mdustry and judgment, in remov- 

9 Gnf^n*8 Chroniele.— Holiothed.. 10 (SrnftoD.— Holkiihed. 
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Ing those numberless iUs to which France had been so long ex* 

g>sed from the continuance of wars both foreign and domestic, 
e restored the regular course of public justice ; he introduced 
order into the finances ; he established discipline among his 
troops; he repressed faction in his court; he revived the languid 
state of agriculture and the arts ; and in the course of a few- 
years i^^tkfered his kingdom flourishing within itself, and formi- 
dable to His nei&'hbours. The English were expel- . -^^ 
led from all their possessions on the continent, ex- ^* ^' a*5 J. 
cept Calais ; 5nd although no peace was yet concluded between 
the two natfonsy the war was in a mannner at an end".— -Eng- 
land, torn in pieces by civil dissensions, made but one more fee- 
ble effbrt for the recovery of Guienne ; and Charles, occupied 
in rr^ulatin^ the government of his own kmgdom, and fencing 
a^inst the intrigues of his son Louis, scs^rcely ever attempted 
to avail himselfof her intestine broils. The afiairs of die two 
realms, tiierefore, became for a while distinct. But before I 
procec^d with the history of either, we must take a view of the 
state of the German empire. 

11 Mooatretot—Henanlt.-— Grafton. 
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LETTER XLIX. 



Of the Qerman Empire and its Dependencies^ from the Elec* 
tion of Albert II. to that ofMaximiMan. 

TO the long reign of Sigismund, my dear Philip, succeed- 
ed the short sway of Albert. The chief enterprise in which this 
prince engaged was an expedition against the Turks in Bulga- 
ria, where he was seized with a violent and fatal dy-Q . , .gg 
sentery. He was succeeded on the imperial throne 
by his cousin Frederice of Austria, the third (sometimes called 
the fourdi) emperor of that name. The crowns of Hungary and 
Bohemia were assi|;ned to Ladislaus, Albert's infant son, who 
was committed to the guardianship of Frederic; but the nobles 
of die former realm, opposing the will of the defunct prince, 
transferred the sovereignty to Ladislaus king of Poland. 

The emperor's first care was to heal a new schism. With 
this view he set out for Basil, where a council continued to sit 
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A D 1440 ^^f "^^'^'^o'™^i<'Q<>f4^^chu^^versalbotfain 
* *^ its head and its members.'^ This council bad rais- 
ed to the papacy Amadeua duke of Savoy, under the name of 
Felix V«, inoppofiitiontoEugeniusIV. Frederic exhcx'ted the 
fathers to concord, and an accommodation with £ugentus. He 
bad also an interview with Felix, whom he refused to ackoow- 
ledge for pope, though tempted by an offer of his daughter, a 
young princess of exquisite beauty, and two hundred thousand 
ducats as her portion* ^^ This man,'' said Frederic to ooe of 
his courtiers, in a contemptuous tone, ^' would readily purdiase 
i 440 " holiness if ne could find a seller." . The schism 
^* ^' * was at length closed. Felix bein^ prevailed upon by 
the emperor to abdicate the apostolic chair on cert&i con- 
ditions, which were confirmed by Nicholas V. whp had wc- 
oeeded Eugenius^ . . 

The peace of the church ;being thus restored, and the a^&ir^ 
of Germany not disordered, Frederic began to turn his eves to- 
wards Italy, Vhere the imperial authority was at a low ebU AI- 
phonso of Arragon reigned a^^hat time in Naples, and joined 
the emperor, because he feared the ptiwerof theVenetianjS, who 
were masters of Ravenna, Bergamo^ Brescia^ and Cremcsna. 
Milan .was in the hands of Frances Sforza, a peasant^s son, but 
one of the greatest warriors of his aee, and now become the 
most powerful man in Italy. He nad married the natural 
daughter of Philip Maria Galeazzo duke of Milan, by whom 
he was adopted. Florence was in lea^ie with the pope against 
Sforza : the Holy See had recovered Bologna ; and all the 
other principalities belonged to di&rent sovereigns, who had 
mastered them'. In this situation were the a&irs of Italy, 
- --, when the emperor resolved upon a journey to Rome, 
■*' * in order to be crowned by the pope, tc^ether with 

Eleonora, sister of the king of Portugal, to whom he was con- 
tracted in marriage. 

As soon as Frederic had crossed the Alps, he was met by the 
Venetian ambassadors^ who conducted him to their city, where 
he made his public entry with great magnificence. «He thence 
repaired to Ferrara^ where he found ambassadors from Francis 
Sforza, duke of Milan, inviting him to return by that city, 
where he should receive the iron crown ; and here he also re- 
ceived deputies from Florefice and Boloj^na, craving the honour 
of entertaining him at their respective cities, which he accord- 
ingly visited'. From Florence he took the route of Sienna, 
where he gave audieuce to the pope^s legates, who represented 

1 MoMheim. Hln. Eecles. ▼dl. Hi.— JEn. Sylv. Vit. Fml. 111. 

2 Annul, dc PErop. tome ii. 3 Maebiaval, Hist. Flor. lib. vi. 
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to him, that, by ancient custom, the emperors always took an 
oath to the pope before they entered the territorial patrimony of 
St Peter, and requested that he would conform to the same 
usage. 

Frederic, in Ai^ particular, complied with the desire of hi.s 
holiness. The oath which he took was conceived in these terms: 
" I Frederic king of the Romans, promise and swear, by the 
•* Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, by the wood of the vivifying 

cross, and by these reliques of saints, that if, by permission 

of the Lord I shall come to Rome, Z will exalt the holy^ Roman 
'* church, and his holiness who presides over it, to the utmost 
" of my power. Neither shdll he lose life, limb, or honour, by 
** my council, consent, or exhortation. Nor will I, in the city 
" of Rome, make any law or decree touching; those things which 
" belong to his holiness or the Romans, without the advice of 

our most holy lord Nicholas. Whatever part of St. Peter's 
" Patrimony shall fell into our" hands, we will restore it to his 
^^ holiness; and he, to whom we shafl commit the administration 
*^ of our kingdom' of Italy, shall swear to assist his holiness in 
" defending St. Petei^s Patriiriony to the utmost of his power, 
** So help me God, irid his holy Evangelists* V^ 

The emperor now proceeded to Viterbo, where he was in 
danger of nis life from a tumult of the populace; so indifferently 
attended wasthis successor of Charlemagne! — ^From Viterbo he 
repaired to Rome, where he was met by the whole college of 
cardkials; and as it had been customary for the late emperors, 
when they went thilher to be crowned, to continue some time 
without the walls, Frederic ordered tents to be pitched, and 
diere passed one night. Having made his public entry, he was 
crovmed kmg of Lombardy. Three days after this ceremony, 
he was married to Eleonora, and, with her, received the impe-r 
rial crown. He and the pope then ratified the Con- . . ^^ 

cordata of the German nation, touching the collation ^ ' ^ * 
to prelacies and other benefices, which had some years before 
been adjusted by cardinal Carvajal, the legate of Nicholas at 
the imperial court'. 

Havmg thus transacted matters at Rome, Frederic set out on 
his return to Germany; and in his passage through Ferrara was 
waited upon by Borsi, marquis of Este, a prince of extraor* 
dinary merit, whom he created duke of Medona and Reggio. 
On his arrival in Austria, he found himself involved in various 
difficulties, out of which he was never able fully to extricate 
himself. 

4 Forger, lib. ▼. ' 5 Batre^ tome ?ii.— Naaeleri Cbroo. 
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After the death of the king of Poland m 1444p, ibt Hungariaa 
nobles had entreated Frederic to send home I^islans, Attiert's 
son (who, though now elected king, was still detained at the ini' 
perial court); and they had earnestly and repeatedly besought 
him to restore their crown and regalia^ which were in his custo- 
dy. But he found means, under various pretencesy toposqxxie 
his compliance with these demands. The Austrians, joined by 
a number of Bohemians, and encouraged by several princes <h 
the empire, also sent a deputation to expostulate with Frederic 
on the same subject ; and as he amused them with fresh eva- 
sions, they had recourse to arms, and compelled him to sign an 
accommodation. It was agreed, that Ladislaus, being yet of too 
tender years to take upon himself the government ot his knig- 
doms, should be put under the tuition d[ Ulric count Celley^ 
his uDcle by the mother's side, and that the dispute touching 
the wardship of the emperor should be determined at Vienna^ 

Count Celley's ambition was elated by the power whic)i be 
derived from being tutor to Ladislaus. He attempted to make 
himself absolute master in Austria: he secured the principal for- 
tresses, by giving the command of them to his creatures; and 
he gradually removed Elsinger (a Bohemian gendeman, who 
had headed the insurrection), and the Austrian nobility^ from 
all offices of importance. His friends and favourites oi^y were 
trusted. The people were incensed at such proceeding and 
Elsinger, profiting by their discontent, roused their resentoieat 
I45f) to such a degree, that the count was obliged to re-i 
^' ^* • tire into Hungary; after having delivered up the 
person of Ladislaus, who consented to take the oath imposed 
upon him by the Bohemians, and was crowned with great so- 
lemnity at Prague^. 

During these contests the city of Constantinople was taken 
by the Turks, after they had subdued the rest ot Greece ; and 
by this blow the Roman empire in the east was entirely sub- 
verted, as will be related more at length in its proper place. 
Here it is only necessary to observe, mat the progress of the 
Mohammedans alarmed all the princes of Christendom^ and 
made them think of uniting, though too late, in order to oppose 
the common enemy. A diet being convoked at Ratisbon, the 
1455 niembers unanimously agreed, that there w^ a ne- 
^' * ' cessit^ of taking some speedy measures to stop me 
progress of the infidels. But what these measures should be, 
was a consideration referred to another diet assembled at Frank- 
fort; where, although there was a vast concourse of princes, 

6 m^, Syl. Bift. Bohem. 7 Id. ibid. 
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and ^eat zeifl was ^splayed, very little mis dimi9 Cor tlie com* 
jBQua^ cauB^.. Other diets disouss^d die same subject, widi qo 
greater eflfect ; a l^ckwac^ss wbich was chiefly ascribed to 
the tjmid and slothfjiil disposition of the emperor, ^o woidd 
never he^ily emj^k )a ^he underiaking. 

TheCii^iEiaiiiNrinces however, at the sdicitBtionof dbe pope's 
Iqsatey sent a body of troops to the assistance of Jolm Huniades, 
a faituHis IJui^garian general, who had long gallandy defended 
his CQifiajty agnLi^st the Turks^ and gained several- advantages 
over them. John, thus reinforced, marched to the « .^^ 

relief of Belgrade, which was besieged by Mo- ^* ^* ^^^^* 
hammed IL the conqueror of Constantinople, and the terror of 
Christendom; and compelled the Soltan, after an obstinate en- 
gagement, to raise the sie^e, and retreat with considerable loss^ 
But the death of Huniades, which happened a few days after the 
battle, prevented the Christian army from making any progress 
against the infidels. The fruits of their victory, and their fu- 
ture projects^ perished with their illustrious leader. 

Ladislaus^ king of Hungary and Bohemia, died two years 
after his illustrious general, and various competi- . .^o 

tors arose for those crowns, as well as for the do- * * 
minions of Upper Austria, which belonged to that prince. The 
emperor was one of the claimants: he reaped, however, nothing 
but damage and disgrace from a civil war which desolated 
€iermany?or tAany years, but which was productive of no event 
that merits attention. His son Maximilian was more fortunate, 
and better deserved success: but he was unable to procure either 
of the disputed crowns ; for the Hungarian royalty was confer- 
red on Matthias, the brave and respectable son of John Huni- 
ades^ while the Bohemians made choice of a nobleman named 
George Poggebrache, who favoured die propagation of the doc- 
trines of Wickliffe and Huss. 

Maximilian, who was as active and enterprising as his father 
was indolent and timid, married at eighteen years of age, the 
only daughter of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. She 
brought him Flanders, Franche-Comte, and all the Low Coun- 
tries. Louis XL, who disputed some of these territories, and 
who, on the death of the duke, had seized Burgundy, Picardy, 
Ponthieu, and Artois, as fiefs of France, which could not be 
possessed by a woman, was defeated by Maximilian , . ^o 

at Guinegaste; and Charles VUL, who renewed the ' * 
same claims, was obliged to conclude a disadvantageous peace. 

a JEn. Sylr.— Platin. Vit. Pontif. 
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After alternate scenes of peace and war, ci tranquillity and 
<^ ^ J j^ti dissension, Frederic died in the seventy-nintii 
oep. /, 14^:^. y^ ^j y ^ ^^ ^j ^ fifty.fourth of his it»ai. 

No emperor had ever reigned longer, and none less gloriously. 
The reign of Maximflian, already elected kmg of die Ro- 
mans, btroduces a more interesting period, dian that over wfaid> 
we have now travelled, and opens a vista mto some of llie 

frandest scenes of hbtory. But a variety of objects, my dear 
^hilip, must occupy your attention before I treat fartiier of die 
concerns of the empire. 
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